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THE ONE OBSTREPEROUS BOY! 
EDUCATION WANTS A DEPARTMENT FOR HIMSELF. 











Several days ago I met a friend who is a 
teacher in a nearby city, and as we walked up 
the street together I inquired about her work. 
She replied: “Mrs. Henry, this has been a hard 
week in school; today has been specially hard, 
and to cap it all we had a teachers’ meeting. 
I told Bess on the way to the meeting that I 
was ready to quit, that I’d rather take back 
stairs to wash, or do anything, than to keep on 
teaching. But I’m all over that now; I feel 
different.” 

“What has made the change? 
a walk?” 

“No. But when we got to the assembly room 
we found that Dr. Mason (the superintendent) 
himself was to be the speaker and—well he can 
take away one’s grouch in about sixty seconds.” 

“How does he do it?” 

“T don’t believe I can put it into words, but 
you know he’s so cheerful and so ready to find 
some good in everything that if he only puts 
his head inside the schoolroom door for a minute 
the day is brighter. The pupils sense it too. He 
makes one feel that school means more than 
studying lessons and marking papers. His own 
nobleness is reflected in the work, and before you 
know it you’re glad you’re a part of it. He 
gets so much real joy out of school work himself 
that somehow, as one listens, discouragement 
takes wings.” 

“What did he talk about, some grand phil- 
osophy of life?” 

“No, he doesn’t do that. He told us about his 
own first days as a teacher, the blunders he 
made, and the struggle he had. He spoke of 
some of his pupils, how trying they were, and 
what they have made of themselves since, in 
spite of their faults and his blunders. Did you 
know that long ago W— J— L—, whose books 
are so popular everywhere, went to school to 


Have you had 


him? But it isn’t so much what he says, it’s 
his manner. He just radiates good cheer and 
encouragement.” 


She is not the first teacher who has spoken in 
such terms about Dr. Mason. He has this same 
inspiring effect on almost every person who 
comes in contact with him. Last week as I was 
walking with a little girl who attends his schools 
he passed us, with a word of greeting. She 
looked at me and said “Don’t you feel good 
when he smiles that way?” 

Dr. Mason is in charge of schools that, under 
his leadership, have risen to first rank in this 
section of the country, not only in academic 
work but in school spirit and the quality of 
men and women they develop, both from the 
student body and the faculty. To be invited to 
a position in his schools is a great compliment 
to a teacher. 

A man in the profession said not long ago, 
that, to his mind, the most important work of 
the superintendent is to inspire and encourage 
his staff. Teachers necessarily give, and give, 
and give,—of themselves constantly. There 
must be some getting. It is their daily duty to 





lead and coax, and stimulate forty pupils, often 

against a strong counter current; they must 

have a fountain head for their own renewal. 
We all do better work, with less wear, under 


the impetus of encouragement. I sometimes 
wonder whether there is, any where on this 
earth, a human being who is indifferent alike 
to praise or blame, to the kind word or the 
harsh. We all shrink into ourselves at the 
approach of the person who invariably “tells us 
everything we know ain’t so,” whose effect on 
people is like that of the iceberg, 

“And wheresoe’er a smiling coast is passed 

Straightway the air grew chill.” 

Mr. George S. Dougherty, former chief of 
detectives of New York City, said “There is 
nothing so demoralizing to a man as to make 
him feel that he is low in the esteem of other 
men.” Inversely, nothing in the world puts us 
on our mettle like the good opinion of others. 
Last week a young teacher applying for a posi- 
tion which he greatly desired, called on his chief 
for a testimonial. When he had read what the 
older man had written he looked up with a new 
expression on his face and said: “Mr. King, 
you have been too kind; you have written too 
much; but if that’s what you think I am, Ill 
make your words true before the end of the 
year, whether I get the new job or stay on the 
old.” 

So much of a teacher’s success depends on her 
first year. So much of her first year depends 
on the superintendent with whom she is blessed. 
The normal school principals of this state (as 
of other states I suppose), take a keen interest 
in the first positions of their graduates. There 
are a few schoolmen whom they specially avoid 
for their proteges, a few whom they specially 
seek. They say that it is very exceptional for 
a girl to fail if they can locate her in the latter 
group. You remember words: 
“There are no bad regiments, only bad colonels.” 

School heads are quick to the 
teacher who has the faculty of helping a boy 
find himself;—the superintendent 
tunities, many and excellent, to help a teacher 
find herself. In fact, to one who sits on the 
side lines and hears among both 
groups it seems as if a pretty fair standard for 
superintendents would be that they expect of 
themselves toward their teachers what they ex- 
pect from those same teachers toward the pupils. 

We are apt to measure the ability of a school 
But 
the group with an inspiring leader measures up 
far above its average ability. 
the average of every teacher’s ability raised to 


Napoleon’s 
appreciate 


has oppor- 


discussions 


plant by the average ability of the group. 


It measures up to 


the nth power by their leader. 

According to Emerson, “The secret of educa- 
tion lines in respecting the pupil.” I believe 
that just as truly “The secret of supervision 
lies in respecting the teacher.” 

A dean among schoolmen said lately: “When 
you think you have the best teachers in the 
state, and they think they have the best super- 
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Success Through 
Encouragement 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


intendent in the state,—then you have a good 
school.” His own teachers feel that he is not 
only the best superintendent in the state, but 
the best friend, to whom they can go with any 
perplexity. The man is so much larger than 
the superintendent. His teachers go to him and 
discuss such widely different problems as taking 
a summer course, buying a home, spending 
money for pleasure, or even marrying. No mat- 
ter how important or how trivial the subject 
may appear, the girl is always sure of a sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

Some time ago one of his teachers faced a 
duty, not at all connected with school, which she 
wanted to side step. But he happened into her 
room during intermission and told him 
about it. By the time they were through talk- 
ing she not only saw the thing as a duty which 
wanted to meet, but as an opportunity. 


she 


she 

I believe that we are a long way from realiz- 
ing the effects, physical as well as mental, of 
happiness, confidence, and encouragement. It 
is a matter of history that on the morning of 
Appomatox, General Grant was suffering so 
severely with headache that his physician had 
placed mustard applications on his wrists and 
neck. But when the courier brought the mes- 
sage from General Lee, proposing surrender, the 
headache immediately passed away, the poultices 
were brushed aside, and Grant was ready for 
the meeting. 

Last told 


friends some of his early experiences. 


his 
He said: 


You know a young lawyer who has no one to 


winter a city judge two of 


“ 


lean on goes through a period that I call ‘the 
starving time’. When I came out here among 
had a tremendous for 

Before | under | 
secured a sort of clerkship with a big law firm. 
To my position belonged the drudgery, -thank- 
less little jobs with small returns. I worked 
like a dog, but I didn’t seem to get any farther, 
I felt sick and discouraged, and just about all 
in. 

“One day the head of the firm said: ‘Meeker, 


strangers | struggle, 


several years. quite went 


you don’t look well. I’m going to have my 
doctor see you.’ He did, and the doctor told 
me that the only hope there was for me to 


escape serious trouble was to go south for the 
rest of the winter. 
when I had hardly 
north! ! 

“The next morning my chief asked about the 


Give up and go south! 


enough money to stay 


interview and I told him what the doctor said, 
He said: ‘Meeker, you go south 
a week from today. 


and my reply. 
Your salary will go on, 
and the firm will back you up for everything 
you need.’ He called a secretary, and there in 
my presence gave all the necessary orders. Then 
he went on to say some nice things about my 
work, how he had been watching me, how he 
had just completed plans to have me promoted 
to pleasanter work and a larger salary, and so 
on. I walked out of that office a new man. The 
(Concluded on Page 118) 
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Teacher Participation in Public 
School Administration 


The Problem 

During the past few years much has been said 
and written about making school administration 
more democratic. The college professor, the 
high school teacher, the grade teacher, each in 
his or her field, has given expression to a demand 
for some kind of participation in the work of 
formulating and carrying out the policies of 
their respective institutions. It is not merely 
the older issue of academic freedom, as this has 
been discussed in colleges and universities for so 
many years, but a substantial extension of it, 
which began in higher education long before the 
war, and in city school systems mainly since 
the war began. 

In the city school system the question at 
issue is quite parallel to that in the college. In 
the formulation of the program of education, 
what shall be the rights and duties of the board 
of education, the superintendent, the principal, 
and the teacher respectively? To try to answer 
this question, or to settle the issue now so sharp- 
ly drawn in some of our cities, without reference 
to the history of these several functions in pub- 
lie education would be short-sighted. In reply 
to a letter to city superintendents asking several 
questions regarding teachers’ organizations 
which have been established for participation in 
the administration of the schools, one superin- 
tendent replied: 

“This modern bvlshevistie fad has not en- 
tered * * * yet and we are praying that we 
may be saved.” Many others say, in effect, we 
are much interested in the idea and expect to 
take steps to organize soon. Here we have two 
characteristic attitudes. The one looks upon 
these offices as established and unchanging, 
while the other regards all of them as in process 
of evolution. Surely one need know very little 
of the history of public school practice in the 
United States, or of present-day practice, to 
know that not one of these functions has ever 
been very clearly defined, that no one of them 
has remained constant, and that present prac- 
tice varies greatly in different parts of the 
country. All are and have been in process of 
evolution from the beginning. Change in in- 
dustrial processes, in size, density and racial 
make-up of population, in occupations, in poli- 
tical organization, in means of travel and com- 
munication, in social ideals, all of which have 
helped to modify our educational aims, have 
constantly forced upon the school board, the 
superintendent, the principal, and the teacher 
reinterpretations of their respective duties. In 
the light of these facts it is absurd to try to 
stem the tide of this, or any tendency which 
offers a real contribution, with a conception of 
school administration that is contrary to all 
the facts of our past experience. 

The principal agitators in this movement are 
the teachers, though, as the appended biblio- 
graphy, together with a considerable body of 
facts which the writer has collected from city 
superintendents, show, it is being fostered by 
leading educational administrators throughout 
the country. The main point at issue is: Will 
the superintendent share with the teachers the 
rather comprehensive powers which the board 
of education has somewhat reluctantly yielded 
to him in recent years, or will he insist upon a 
one-man type of control? 


‘This article is concerned with elementary and 
secondary education alone For a careful factual 
analysis of the ways and extent to which the teaching 
staff in institutions of higher education are now em- 
powered to participate in the formulation of educa 
tional policies, the reader is referred to Bulletin No 
3. Vol. VI, March, 1920, of the American Association 
of University professors 


J. B. Sears, Stanford University, Calif. 


There are two questions at issue: First, 
which plan of administration would best serve 
the educational needs of the country, and, 
second, in case teachers are to participate, how 
is such participation to be effected? The sup- 
porters of the movement say there are few 
strong arguments against teacher participation 
if a suitable plan of procedure can be worked 
out. It is sometimes said that teacher parti- 
cipation multiplies machinery and so retards 
procedure, that it causes endless wrangling and 
indecision, that administration is a specialized 
function for which teachers have no training 
or experience, that teachers have no time for 
such work, ete., all of which are true under the 
very worst of conditions, but only partly true 
under usual conditions. 

To offset these claims the promoters of the 
movement argue that only by teacher participa- 
tion can the principles of efficiency be realized, 
and that the idea is sound both educationally 
and socially. Concrete proposals of how these 
ends may be or have already been attained are 
to be found in the literature on the subject. 


Theoretical Basis of Teacher Participation. 

If the idea is to be accepted it must stand 
the test both of enlightened theory and of sound 
practice. If it violates or does not contribute 
to, the practical working of the fundamental 
principles of administration and organization it 
deserves little attention. And if it will not work 
under normal conditions at reasonable cost of 
time and energy, it is useless. Mere negative 
arguments about “autocratic superintendents” 
or the “oppression of the teaching class,” or 
“the failure of the present system,” will get us 
nowhere. 

Before discussing the constitutions and other 
data pertaining to the practical working of 
teachers, councils in a large number of our 
cities, the writer wishes to set forth what seem to 
him to be the basic principles upon which sound 
organization and administration of a city school 
system should rest. The object of such an analy- 
sis is to ascertain whether teacher particiaption 
in administration can find anything like a sound 
theoretical justification. These principles are 
not presented in the faith that a final statement 
of the principles of city-school organization has 
been made, but with the hope of contributing 
somewhat to the clarification of what seems to 
be a new departure in school administration. 

Space forbids extended analysis and argument 
touching either the development of these prin- 
ciples or their implications for practice. In 
brief, they are as follows: 

First, unity. The principle of unity, that is, 
the principle that there must be a single execu- 
tive head, with proper working relationships 
between his subordinates, has been slow in 
establishing itself in education, though in busi- 
ness it has been and is regarded as very largely 
responsible for the enormous expansion in cor- 
porate enterprises during the past several de- 
cades. Slowly, however, larger and larger con- 
trol has come into the hands of our city super- 
intendents of schools, until the idea of a single 
executive head is now accepted in principle and, 
to a large extent, in practice. The results, as 
in business, have been a real unification and 
continuity of policy, promptness in action, with 
the consequent economy in time, energy and 
money. 

Unguarded, the possibilities of abuse of this 
principle cannot be denied, since with these 
results have, in some quarters, gone the develop- 
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ment of a hierarchy of officials, who, on the 
strength of their delegated powers have passed 
responsibility down the line to the distinct dis- 
paragement of sincere interest and real co- 
operation, producing friction and injustice and 
leaving only a barren and formal type of effi- 
clency. 

Second, delegate authority in terms of func- 
tion. Most principles of organization are pos- 
sible of abuse, more so in public—educational, 
political, military, ete—than in private affairs, 
and a system of checks or corrections is neces- 
sary. A large check on the evils above men- 
tioned would be effective if we had a more thor- 
ough understanding of the functions to be served 
by a school machinery, and would then delegate 
authority in terms of such clearly defined func- 
t'ons or of some combination of such functions. 

This principle has not been fully established 
in all quarters as yet. The line that separates 
the powers and the functions of the purchasing 
agent from those of the superintendent or the 
principal ordering supplies is in many cities 
not clear. Similarly the proper functional rela- 
tion of general to special supervisor, of special 
supervisor to principal, of special teacher to 
regular class teacher, and of janitor to princi- 
pal, are not clearly defined, and a very large 
part of the friction in our schools exists at these 
points, and is clearly due to the fact that the 
delegation of authority has disregarded natural 
functional cleavages.’ 

In spité of our failures, however, headway in 
the utilization of this principle is being made, 
and must be considered realizable in higher 
degrees as investigation and research reveal a 
rational analysis of the functions for which 
organization exists and as the intelligence of 
our teaching staff increases. 

Third, lines of authority should be as direct 
as possible. When the duties of one officer are 
intimately associated with, but subordinate to, 
those of another, instructions should pass direct- 
ly from superior to subordinate and not through 
a third officer. A janitor, though under general 
control of building superintendent, must, be- 
cause of the functional relation of this work to 
that of the principal, take orders direct from 
the principal without referring the matter to 
the building superintendent. Only in import- 
ant matters should the principal have to go 
through the superintendent’s office to the health 
director, the attendance department, the pur- 
chasing agent, ete. To each of these officers has 
heen delegated certain authority which corres- 
ponds to certain school functions. These func- 
tions establish immediate rather than round- 
about avenues of intercourse between each of 
these offices and many others, and unless these 
functional relationship lines are the lines of 
intercourse and authority waste of time and 
misunderstandings are almost certain to result. 

Fourth, coordination through staff advice. 
The words “line” and “staff”, so conimonly used 
in discussions of military organization, and 
more recently adopted by business, must be used 
to distinguish similar functions which have only 
just begun to differentiate themselves in educa- 
tion. In education or elsewhere a “line” func- 
tion is one of action and authority. A staff 


function is one of investigation, information, 

*7No line of research would do more to clarify the 
new tendencies in school administration and school 
supervision than a careful and detailed analysis of 
present practice at just these points. An administra- 
tive code, enforcing a common rational administrative 
organization upon all schools of a state, would by 
one stroke do away with a vast amount of waste and 
inefficiency. But the duties of a principal, for in- 


stance, must be known before they can be defined in 
such a code. 
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I 
City 


Altoona, Supt.'s Advisory 


Pa. 


Baltimore, 
M . 


Birming- 
ham, Aja. 


Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 
Boston, 
Mass. 


Chicago, H. 
Ti.’ 


Colorado 
Springs, 
Colo. 
Covington, 
Ky. 


Denison, 
Texas, 


Fort 
Smith, 
Ark. 


Fort 
Wayne, 
Ind.* 
Grand 
Rapids 
Mich.* 
Kansas 
Cit y ’ 
Kans. 


La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Methuen. 
Mass. 


Muskogee, 
Okla. 


Newark, 
N. J. 


New 
Bedford, 
Mass. 


New York 
City 


North 
Adams, 
Mass. 


North 
Hergen, 
N. J. 
Oakland, 

if. 


Portland, 
Ore. 


Racine, 
Wis. 


Roanoke, 
Va. 


Spokane, 
Wash. 


Spring- 


Th. 


Topeka, 
Kans. 


Trenton, 


’1The Boston Teachers’ Council is being reorganized 
At present the Elementary Teachers’ Club of nearly 
2,000 members has the same representation on 
council as has the Department of Vocational Guidance 


II 
Name of 
Organization 


Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers” 
Association 


Executive 
Council 

Teachers’ 

Advisory 
Council 

8. Teachers’ 
Council 

Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Advisory 
Council 
Teachers’ 
Council No. 60 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Advisory 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Association 


Council 


Teachers’ 
Counoil 


Academic 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Advisory 
Council 


Educational 
Council 


Council of the 
Oakland 
Teachers’ 
Association 
Federated 
Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 
of Racine 


Teachers’ 
Council 
of Roanoke 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


Teachers’ 
Council 


(Information 


Ill 


When 
Organ- 


ized 


1920 


1920 


1916 


1917 


1919 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1915 


1920 


1917 


1920 


1913 


1920 


1914 


1920 


1920 


1921 


1921 


1920 


1921 


taken from constitutions, by-laws, and direct correspondence 
The Plan of Organization 
IV F VI Vil Vill 
By No. of Member- Basis of rerm 
whom teachers ship of Representation ot 
initiated repre- Council Office 
sented by 
Council 
Supt. 204 9 One teacher from each grade lyr 
and one from H. § 
Various voluntary group or l vr 
ganizations equally - divided 
between El. & H. 8S. groups 
Supt. 850 40 Elected from membership of 
the Association which includes 
all teachers 
Supt. DO 
Supt. & 38 35 Teacher groups Elem., 1 yr 
Teachers Continuation School, Drawing, 
Kindergarten, Principals, etc 
Teachers 1400 
Teachers 221 6 H. S. Teachers—Grade Teach 1 yr 
ers. 
Supt. & 187 15 Each Bldg Principals 1 yr 
Bd. of Ed. Kindergarteners Special 
Teachers—Supervisors. 
64 ot Teachers. 1 yr 
Supt. 150 All teachers who care to join 1 y! 
Supt. 300 30 ® from each grade, 4 from H. 1,2 & 
S.. others from Bldgs. not yrs. 
otherwise represented. 
Teachers’ 797 25 Jr. Col. Trs., 4; Gram. Grade, 2 yrs 
Club +: Prin., 4; H. S. Trs., 4; and 
Pres. of Club 
Supt. 10 20 Grade Trs. Clubs, Administra 1 yr 
tive Club, Jr. H. 8S. Club, 
Summer H. 8S. Club, Princi 
pals’ Club, & the H. 8S. Coun 
Supt 165 11 Members of Council are elected 1 yr 
by grades and represent the 
faculty. 
Supt. & 400 400 Includes trs., prin. & supt yr 
Teachers It is a Trs. Assoc. but seems 
to do the work of a council 
Supt. 104 11 Teachers in General Indefin 
itely 
Supt. 21 Elected by schools & repre 1 yr. 
sent teachers, prin. & super 
visors. 
Bd. of Ed. 2500 9 1 representative from each of 34 yrs 
the following: H. S. men 
H. S. women; Prin.; Gram 
Vice-Prin.: Head Assistant; 
Kindergarten ; Supervising 
Prin Assistant; Special Tr 
Supt. nO2 19 17 members elected by grade 1 yr. 
Trs.: el. principals; H. 8S. 
Trs.; Supervisors & Assist 
ant; Supt. serves exofficio 
res 25,000 5 Various teaching groups in 3 yrs 
Bd. of Ed. the system 
Supt 130 17 Kindergarten; each grade lyr 
principals, supt & special 
Trs.; Lang. Dept: Sci., Hist 
& Math. Dept.; Continuation 
Trs.; other special groups 
Prins. & 150 8 Principals by virtue of posi 1 y1 
Supts Prin- tion; City Supt. is pres 
cipals 
Teachers’ All One representative from each 1 yr 
Assoc. Trs bldg. & the Pres. of each 
affiliated club & section 
Teachers 1300 14 Members appointed by Presi 1 yr 
dents of various Trs. Organi 
zations on recommendation of 
executive committee. 
Supt 320 39 1 representative for each 10 1 yr 
Trs. in each school; 1 for 
each special school; 1 for 
special trs.; 1 for prins.; 1 
for directors & supervisors; 
supt. exofficio 
Teachers 240 240 Each teacher represents her 1 yi 
self 
Supt. 625 12 School Trs. Assn.; H. S. Trs lyr 
Assn.; Ella Flag Young Club 
Women Grade Sch Prins 
Men Grade Sch. Prins 
3 representatives from H. S.; 1 yr 
12 from Ele. Schs.; 5 from 
Ele. & H. S. Prins.; 1 from 
Directors & Supervisors: the 
Supt the Supervisor of El 
grades 
Supt. 284 12 % delegrates from each of 4 1 yr 
rs. organizations, including 
Principals’ Club 
Supt & 75 26 1 rep. for supervisors; 2 for 1 yr 
Peachers prins.; 2 for Trs. of special 
subjects: 2 for Trs. of Sr. H 
Ss 4 for Trs. of Jr. H. 8.: 15 
for grade Trs.; Supt. ex 
officio 
with a membership of four A numerical basis 
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the tative 


trades 


representation in 


the council 


from each 
council. 


building, representative 


is being worked out 
*Executive committee is composed of one represen 

I I ; 
to oca 


with authorities.) 


1X x Xt 
Officers in Basis of Character ‘of work now 
Organization Power being done 
to Act 
‘ hairman Supt Courses of study in geography 
Secretary & English deciding data of 
special lectures 
Supt Has issued number of excel 
lent bulletins 
Supt Course of study—research & 
extension work. 
Pres.-See Supt Raising morale & professional 
standards 
Bad. of Directors. Rules of Increase & adjustment of pay 
rreas., Pres., school ments of salaries : 
V.-Pres., Sec committee 
Supt Offer suggestions to Supt. but 
not to Board. 
Pres.-Sec Supt & Helped to get salaries raised 
Bd. of Ed.and to revise rules and regu 
lations and course of study 
Pres., V.-P., Supt. & 
See Bd. of Ed. 
Exec Com.,? Assisted in raising special tax 
Pres., \ Pes for school purposes 
Sec., Treas 
. Pres., Sec . Is improving relation between 
rreas., Cor. See teachers and admin Has un 
dertaken revision of course of 
study. 
Pres., See 
Chairman Salaries, School tax plan 
Secretary teacher rating plan 
—_— > ‘ , 
Pres., V.-I secured increase in salaries. 
Sec.. Treas worked for passage of state 
legislation in Teachers’ an 
nuity bill 
Chairman, Supt Council members act as chair 
See men of committees on: Pro 
pram, publicity, new record 
System, malnutrition, courses 
of study, pageant, ete 
Pres., V.-P., Sec., Supt.& “Cooperated in an advisory 
freas., Auditor Bd. of Ed. way on a number of adminis 
& Standing trative problems. 
Committees 
Pres., Sec Supt. 


Committees 


pon Nothing done this year 


year good work 
ing of teachers 
Bd. of Ed. Participates regularly by ad 


Last 
done on rat 


Chairman 


V. Chairman, vice with the Board. Its 
Sec printed reports & bulletins 
show a wide variety of ser 

vice rendered 
Pres.. Sec.. Board & Assisted Board of Education 


Committee 
of conference 


Supt in revision of rules and regu 
lations and passed upon 
Several of the superintend 
ents recommendations 

“Has been of 
admin., 
teacher 


Has 


Pres., V.-Pres., Bd. of Ed 
Record. Sec. & 
Cor. Sec 


aid in 
organization 
problems.” 


solving 
and 


Chairman Supt. & been active in numerous 


Sec School matters of detail 
Committee 
Pres.. V.-P Bd, of Ed. Decides by majority on text 
Sec books, supplies, policies, ete. 
Pres., 4 Stand- Bd. of Ed. A teacher representative at- 
ing Committees tends all board meetings 
Pres.. Sec.. Supt Made exhaustive survey of 
Treas., Cor. Sec. Bd, of Ed. salaries with recommenda- 
tions, also on tenure, ete. 
Conducted lecture course but 
80 far has not participated 
in administration. 
Pres.. See Supt Assisted Supt. in preparation 
Ady. Com of salary schedule 
Pres., Sec Worked on salary increase 
rreas which was secured & worked 
for certain state legislation 
Pres.. Sec Has just been organized. 
Pres. Sec Aided in urging legislation for 
Treas teachers’ pension law 
Pres., Sec Supt Only recently organized 
V.-P 
f “In addition to this council Fort Wayne has a 
teachers’ federation 
*This council was organized to take over work 


previously done by committees of the Teachers’ Club, 
thus replacing temporary with permanent machinery 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTER AND PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS’ COUNCILS. —Conclusion. 


(Information taken from constitutions. by-laws ind direct correspondence with authorities.) 
rhe Plan of Organization 
I i] 111 IV \ VI VII VIII IX xX XI 
“ty Name of Whe By No. « Member Basis of Term Officers in Basis of Character of work now 
Organization Organ whom teachers ship of Representation of Organization Power being done 
ized initiated repre Council Office to Act 
sented by 
Council j 
Waco. Grade 1919 Supt. & 140 24 2 teachers from each school 1 yr Pres., Sec., Supt Have worked on course of 
Tex reachers Preachers V.-P. study & helped the spirit of 
Council the schools 

Escanaba leachers 1919 Supt S4 ai reachers lyr Ires., Sec., Supt Social problems — extension 

Mich. Council Treas courses. 

Santa Supt.’s 1918 Supt Ald Kindergarten, Primary, Ele l yr Pres., Sec Arrange school calendar, set 
Barbara, Council mentary, Jr. H. S&S, H. § date of teachers’ institute, 
Calif Prins., Special Trs., Pres worked on salary problem. 
Trs. Club are all represented 
Minne Educational 1600 45 3 grade Trs. & 1H. S. Tr 1 yr Pres., V.-P., Supt Largely inactive at present. 

apolis, Council from each of the H. S. dis Sec 
Minn tricts, 2 grade & 1H. § 
: Prins.. 2 Supervisors & 2 ; 
Special Trs 
St. Paul Supt.’s Supt 1040 13 El. Trs. are rep. by. 5 men; Supt. is city By charter the Board is In- 
~ Minn Advisory Came in H. S. Trs. are rep. by 4 men; Chairman charter tended as a general cabinet 
. Board with Com Hi. S. Prins. are rep. by 1 adv for the Supt. and may discuss 
form of man; Grade Prins. are rep. by power any matter of general policy. 
govern 2 men; Library are rep. by 1 only 
ment man 
S: Jose School 1920 20 1 Tr. & 1 Prin. from each 2 3F _Pres., Sec. Supt. All matters affecting salaries. 
mC it. Council sch.; 1 each from trs. of D (Supt. is Pres.) pay on sick leave & matters 
a S.; M. T. & Music; 1 from pertaining to general welfare 
hake f each of these; subs are voted on. 
& Supt 
Ivic In a rural school the teacher performs human material it is not possible to anticipate As an organized attempt on the part of 
a io ‘ , 


both these functions. In a large city system the 
superintendent is primarily a line officer. He 
directs, executes, administers, not in terms of 
facts and principles which he has compiled for 
but in terms of such facts as he may 


himself, : 3 
1im by his corps of staff officers 


have brought to | 
whose business it is to study the facts underly- 
ing the problems the superintendent is engaged 
“aghe 2 agt 

yi “san the rural school, where line and staff 
service are not diff rentiated, and the large city 
syatem, where staff organization is provided for 
in extensive bureaus or divisions of research, 
we have a wide variety of situations to be met. 
In some the extent and complexity ol problems 
‘s such that it is possible for the administra- 
tive head of the sch iol to gather his own in- 
In others specialized ottcers must 
That is, “line” and “staff” service 


formation. 
be provided. 
are functional cleavages in terms of which fur- 
ther specialization in organization must neces- 
sarily be provided. 

Staff service is just as essential in a small 
as in a large system. If such service is not pro 
vided in some way, then the system will have 
to be held together by force. 
and we are all familiar with them, the super 
intendent and the principal must be autocratic 
or their work will fall to pieces. When de le- 
gated rather than rationalized authority domi- 


In such systems, 


nates, it becomes the business of all to take or 
give orders, and never try to reason why. On 
the other hand, when the above named principle 
of organization is observed, when staff service 
is provided, and coordination of all the parts 
and functions of the organization is based upon 
knowledge, then real unity and cooperation are 
possible and the excuse for autocracy disap 
pears. 

Fifth, every line officer should render some 
staff service. This principle is regarded as of 
first importance, and if the teachers’ council 
promises support for any one principle of organ 
ization more than others it is this one. In fact 
the teachers’ council seems to represent a defin- 
ite attempt to realize this principle in practice. 

The meaning of the principle is obvious, and 
its claim for attention rests upon the following 
facts and conditions. The growth of large city 
systems has so increased the distance between 
the executive head and the classroom, where all 
that it is 
next to impossible for him to know just what 


school policies finally have their issue, 


his policies are meaning to the children without 
an understanding of the problems which the 
Accordingly, the 


teacher whom we have regarded as essentially a 


teacher is solving daily. 


expected to furnish w 


“line” officer, must be 
the executive information and suggestions ot 


this character. Again, since teachers work with 


procedure as would be the case if they were deal- 
ing with steel or brick. They must have wide 
freedom ‘to make decisions, the need for which 
no reasonable administrative rules could antici- 
pate. The more intelligent the teacher (the 
average training of teachers is rapidly increas- 
ing) the larger freedom she can use, and should 
have. The more freedom she uses the more sug- 
gestions she will be able to give to her superiors. 
If the American navy and the American rail- 
road can find a way to apply this principle, as 
they have done so fully, then the school must 
not consider a practical solution impossible. 


state, that, 
theoretically, there is ample reason to argue: 


From this reasoning we may 


First, that teachers, principals, and supervisors 
should participate in the formulation of school 
policies; second, that this participation should 
be in the form of “staff” service; third, that pos- 
sibilities of real wnity would not be furthered, 
but would likely be adversely affected, if parti- 
cipation included power to make or carry out 
final decisions as to policy. 


The Teachers’ Council As It Is Now Operating 
In the United States. 

Our next question is: Are the tendencies in 
practice in line with what theory seems to in- 
dicate as desirable? Our answer to this will be 
a consideration of the constitutions and by-laws 
under which organized effort to attain these 
ends is being carried on in a number of cities. 
together with a considerable body of facts which 
were gathered by correspondence with those 
directing the work. 


An inquiry, asking for a copy of the constitu- 
tion and plan of organization, together with 
certain facts about the origin, powers, plans of 
procedure, and achievements of any teachers’ 
organization the purpose of which was to parti- 
cipate in the administration of the schools, was 
sent to 268 superintendents of city schools. 
Usable replies were received from 131 of these 
cities. Of these replies 46 reported that no such 
teachers’ organization existed,’ while 85 reported 
one or more teachers’ organizations, 70 of which 
are participating in the administration of the 
schools. It is believed that the documents, 
and the facts contained in the replies are fully 
representative and afford a fair picture of the 
present status of this movement in the United 
States. 


‘While the replies from these cities stated that they 
possessed no organization designed to participate in 
administration, this does not of necessity mean that 
they have no teachers organizations which might func 
tion in this capacity if it were thought desirable 
Neither is it quite fair to conclude that, in the cities 
from which no replies were received, there are no 
teachers’ organizations and no teacher participation in 
administration. The opposite is very probable. 

‘This counts but one organization for any one city 


teachers to exercise some influence over the 
general school policy the movement is about five 
or six years old,’ and, from the following analy- 
sis of the constitutions and facts above referred 
to, it will be seen that these attempts are widely 
varied in character. This is at once suggested 
by the following list of names under which these 
organizations are operating: 


Teachers’ council in seventeen cities. 

Teachers’ advisory council in three cities. 

Executive council in one city. 

Advisory council in one city. 

Superintendent’s advisory council in one city. 

Superintendent’s council in one city. 

High school teachers’ council in one city. 

The academic council in one city. 

The federated teachers’ council in one city. 

School council in one city. 

Grade teachers’ council in one city. 

In addition to these variously named councils 
we find: 

Teachers’ association in 28 cities. 

Teachers’ economic association in one city. 

High School teachers’ association in one city. 

Teachers’ community association in two cities. 


The next most popular name is the teachers’ 
club, in eleven cities, with an occasional teach- 
ers’ federation, school men’s league, teachers’ 
league, high school teachers’ league, teachers’ 
committee, superintendent’s cabinet, the cabinet, 
superintendent’s advisory board, advisory com- 
mittee, teachers’ forum, teachers’ guild, grade 
teachers’ union, ete. 


Obviously many of these are of the type of 
teachers’ organizations that have been in exist- 
ence for many years, and that, in many cases, 
the old organization has merely begun to 
broaden its functions. In Berkeley, California, 
the “teachers’ association’ elects one of its mem- 
bers (from the teaching staff) who sits regularly 
in the meetings of the superintendent’s adminis- 
trative council, and who also, by invitation and 
formal action of the board, attends and may 
speak at all board meetings as the official repre- 
sentative of the teaching staff. In Pittsburgh 
the “teachers’ association’ and the “school men’s 
league” present matters to the superintendent, 
but not through the formalities of a council, 
both teachers and superintendent preferring 
more action and less “red tape”. Similar 
privileges are enjoyed in Dayton, Ohio, and 
Camden, New Jersey, by the “teachers’ clubs” of 

"Most of the organizations known as teachers’ coun- 
cils have been organized within the last three years, 
though many organizations of teachers have partici- 
pated more or less in administration much earlier. 
The American Federation of Teachers adopted a con- 
stitution in April, 1916, and affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in May of the same year. The 
St. Paul Superintendent’s Advisory Board was organ- 


ized in 1914 when a commission form of government 
was adopted by the city. 
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those cities, while in Omaha, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania; South Bend, Indiana; and East St. 
Louis, Dlinois, temporary committees of teach- 
ers do much of the work done formally through 
councils in other cities. Other illustrations of 
how such service is performed by “teachers’ 
federations,” “advisory committees,” “teachers’ 
unions,” “teachers’ leagues,” or even in cities 
where no organization of teachers exists often 
on invitation from the superintendent or board 
of education, or both, could be added. 

Thus, on the face of things, it appears that 
there is not a great deal in a name so far as the 
above list of titles is concerned. Yet a careful 
reading of the general purposes of these organi- 
zations, as set forth in their constitutions, shows 
that the teachers’ council looks upon “partici- 
pation in administration” as one of the most 
important of its functions,’ while with the Club, 
the association, the league, etc., the aim is more 
often “to maintain the general welfare” of the 
profession. 

Again, the teachers’ council has a definite 
arrangement with the administrative authorities 
whereby it can at any time present matters for 
consideration, and participate in the discussion 
of matters affecting the general policy of the 
schools. While it appears that many teachers’ 
associations and clubs enjoy similar privileges,” 
as a rule they do not, except occasionally, on 
special matters, such as salary schedules, etc., 
and then they must usually ask for the privi- 
lege; or on revision of curricula, in which case 
they are appointed by the superintendent with 
little reference to the idea of representation. 

It is not our purpose here to examine in detail 
the work being done by organizations other than 
those calling themselves “councils”. It is cer- 
tain that in many cities an organized council 
could not improve much upon the present rela- 
tionship between teaching and administrative 
officers nor add much to the facilities for teacher 
participation in administration. 

Tt is clear from data at hand that teacher 
participation in administration in some form is 
very common. In some cases their participation 
is by petition only. In one case, at least, St. 
Paul, it is by charter right. Between these ex- 
tremes there are various arrangements, such as 
incidental conferences at the request of the 
superintendent, a definite representation at 
board meetings, authorized by the board, etc., 
ete. 

The way in which the teachers’ council is at- 
taining this end is shown with some detail in 
the following tabulation of facts taken from 
constitutions, by-laws and correspondence. 

Judging from constitutions and correspond- 
ence, the differences in the names of councils 
do not stand for any fundamental differences. 
In the first place it is noticeable from our table 
that size of city has nothing to do with the 
spread of this movement; secondly, that the 
movement is scarcely more than four years old. 
In most cases the council is too new to indicate 
clearly what are likely to prove its strong and 
weak points. Several cities, not included in our 
tabulations, reported that steps were just now 


*The Newark, N. J., constitution (May 28, 1917) 
reads: “1. The Council shall constitute a bond be- 
tween the Board of Education, the administrative staff, 
and the teachers of the city.” The New Bedford, 
Mass., constitution says the purpose shall be, “To 
secure a more active and effective participation of the 
teachers, in an advisory capacity, in the professional 
direction of the schools” These are typical of 
the officially expressed purposes of councils, whereas 
no such statements are to be found in the constitutions 
of clubs and associations. 

*Teachers’ Agsociations in Berkeley, Calif.. Dunkirk, 
N. Y., Easton, Pa.. Blizabeth, N. J.. Hannibal, Mo., 
Houston, Texas, Pittsburgh, Pa.. Portland, Me., Rich- 
mond. Va., San Francisco. Calif.. and Sedalia, Mo., 
and the Teachers’ Clubs in Camden, N. J., Alpena, 
Mich., Bangor. Me., Springfield, Mass., and Dayton, 
Ohio, do participate in administration with almost as 
much freedom as do teachers’ councils. In a few cases 
the Board of Education, and in practically all the 
superintendent, has welcomed such effort.on the part 
of the teachers. In a fairly correct sense therefore, 
these cities form exceptions to this statement. 

"Mr. Updegraff's study reported in the proceedings 
of the N. EB. A. for 1919, P. 5, shows that much use- 
ful work is being done through teachers’ committees 
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being taken, or were to be taken soon to organ- 
ize a council. 


Column four in our table fully bears out the 
suggestion one gets from the literature on the 
subject, that the movement is being fostered by 
those in administrative positions. It is clear 
from these facts that the superintendent’s occa- 
sional committee of teachers has often been re- 
placed by the council, also that the teachers’ 
club or association has either developed a coun- 
cil as a feature of its organization, or has been 
replaced by the council. In only two or three 
cases did any superintendent express doubt as 
to the possible value of such an organization, 
while many said the council was of invaluable 
service. In one or two cities, where excellent 
work was being done by the superintendents’ 
committee of teachers, doubt was expressed as to 
whether such successful work could be done 
through a formal organization. 


It will be seen from the next several columns 
in our table that the plan of organization varies 
greatly in different cities. The size of the coun- 
cil, in comparison with the number of teachers 
represented, is widely varied. New York City 
has a council of 45 who represent some 23,000 
teachers, while Birmingham, Alabama, has a 
council of 40 representing 850 teachers, and 
Newark, New Jersey, a council of nine repre- 
senting 2,500 teachers. Such variations raise 
the question of what should be the basis for 
determining the size of the council. From the 
data at hand there is apparently no generally 
accepted basis. The dangers of getting a coun- 
cil so large that it will not form a good work- 
ing group, or so small that it will not be repre- 
sentative of all are obvious. It is difficult to 
say which is the more important of these two 
criteria for determining size, though it is ob- 
vious that each has received attention and that 
opinion differs widely. 


If one of the functions of a teachers’ council 
is to convert a disorganized group of separate 
workers into a well coordinated staff, and that 
certainly should be one of its functions, then 
the question of representation in the council is 
of importance. Column seven of our table pre- 
sents the facts in some detail for a number of 
the cities. Here again wide variety exists. In 
some cases the membership of the council is 
made up of representatives from the various in- 
dependent teachers’ organizations in the city, 
sometimes the presidents of the organizations 
serving ex-officio and sometimes the members 
being elected by vote. Again, teacher groups, 
such as kindergarten, junior high school, grade 
principals, ete., are used as the basis. In some 
cities representation is by schools, in others by 
grades, in others various combinations of these 
forms exist. In the majority, the principals, 
and in many the superintendent are represented 
in the council. Elective, rather than ex-officio 
or appointive membership seems to predominate, 
as it most certainly should if the council is to 
be representative or to be a real coordinating 
force in the system. Evidently this is a point 
in the development of councils which, together 
with size, needs to be thoroughly studied. It 
would seem that a council composed of mem- 
bers who represent a number of teachers’ clubs, 
some social and others professional, some tem- 
porary and others permanent, would, if they 
really represented their constituents, be less 
in harmony and so less effective as a working 
organization, than would be the case where the 
actual school work is the basis. So much de- 
pends, too, upon the personal and professional 
makeup of the council that nothing short of ex- 
perimentation will find the best solution. 


Tenure of membership in the council varies 
but little, as appears from column eight, one 
year being the most common, two and three 
years being quite exceptional. In view of the 


character of the work it would seem possible 
to argue for a longer tenure since where only 
part of the membership is changed in any one 
year the advantage of experience is not lost. 
The organization of the council itself, as in 
dicated by column nine, is that common to most 
working organizations of this sort. In a few 
cases the superintendent or the president of the 
teachers’ association seems to serve ex-officio as 
president of the council. In many cases, how- 
ever, the constitution specifically provides for 
the election of officers by the council itself. 


The question of most importance is not how 
many cities have teachers’ councils, or how such 
councils are organized, but what work are they 
accomplishing? It has been suggested above 
that the purpose of the organization, aside from 
the fact that it is to participate in administra- 
tion, is expressed in general terms. Column 
eleven in our table shows a fair sample of the 
work that is actually being done. Some coun- 
cils work on local matters only, others concern 
themselves with state legislation also. Some 
work as a committee of the whole, others 
through a number of standing committees. 


By no means all the information at hand on 
this point is reported in the table, but fair 
samples of most of it are presented. In most 
cases, it is stated that the morale of the staff 
has been improved, and that a better under- 
standing exists between teachers and administra- 
tive officers as a result of the work of the coun- 
cil. In addition, real work has been done on 
curriculum problems, arranging for lectures, ex- 
tension work, salary schedules, revision of rules 
and regulations, teachers’ rating plans, revision 
of systems of record, management of school pub- 
licity, various pieces of research, teachers’ pen- 
sion legislation, ete. 

From this incomplete list of activities it is 
clear that there are few aspects of administra- 
tion in which participation has not been under- 
taken. The appointment and dismissal of 
teachers was one item not mentioned, but 
teacher rating plans are closely connected, or 
should be, with these problems. 


Summary and Conclusions. 

Of the present status of the movement for 
teacher participation in school administration, 
we may say: The movement is a city school 
movement; it is widespread; it is not confined 
to any one section of the country, or to cities of 
any particular size; it has actual legal power 
in very few cities; it is widely sanctioned and 
fostered by city superintendents, and to some 
extent by boards of education; it operates solely 
in an advisory capacity, and through a wide 
variety of temporary and permanent organiza- 
tions. 

While the name of the organization under 
which the work is being carried on is not con- 
clusive evidence of the character of the service 
rendered, it does indicate the general purpose 
of the organization, and, to some extent, its 
character as well. It is clear that the occasional 
temporary committee, chosen, either by the 
superintendent or by the teachers; the executive 
committee of the teachers’ club, association or 
federation; the teachers’ council; the superin- 
tendent’s cabinet; the teachers’ or the super- 
intendent’s advisory committee; the teachers’ 
forum, league, union, guild, etc., are all actively 
participating in administration, and that along 
exactly similar lines. Some organizations 
through which participation is effected are com- 
posed mainly of principals and chosen by the 
superintendent; some are composed of the 
officers or standing committees of one or more 
voluntary teachers’ organizations; some are 
composed mainly of teachers elected by build- 
ings, grades or departments, or by the teachers 
at large. 


(Continued from Page 113) 
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“I can size up a horse or a cow at a glance, 


and feel pretty sure of getting my money’s 
worth,” said a school board member I used to 
work with, at the close of an interview with 
several candidates for a rural school position ; 
“and | ain’t afraid to dicker with anybody for 
a wood-lot or a flivver; but by gun!” (he was a 


Vermonter) “Il don’t see how a fellow ean go 


along a row of these normal-school girls—all 
dolled up and all highly recommended—and tell 


which ones will never be worth a dang, and 


which ones are going to be cracker jack teach 
seabed ; ; | ; ia! 

Not a few of us under the same circum- 
stances, if we spoke frankly, would have to ad 
mit the same inability, without even the con 


solation, perhaps, of being able to redeem our 


selves by shrewd buying 


n Other lines. And 
the problem is difficult, not only in selecting 
successfully from among young, untried teach 
ers but even among those who have long records 
perfectly accessible. Indisputable proof of suc- 
cess in training or in service is not always an 
infallible index of ability in a new situation, 
nor of continued efficiency in the old. Many a 
hustling, progressive beginner soon slows up, 
like the telegraphers studied by Bryan and 
Harter. 
provement they commonly slip back to a stand 
ard barely high enough to hold the job. Among 
telegraphers this was found to be not the excep 
tion but the rule. Some teachers who succeed 


I 


Relieved of sharp necessity for im 


admirably in one environment are disappointing 
in another. No wonder our friend expressed 
some trepidation about selecting a teacher on 
the strength of a five minute interview. 
Teaching Efficiency Paramount. 
Choosing the right teacher for every post in 
the system is at once extremely difficult and 
extremely important. President Garfield proper 
ly emphasized the importance of good teachers 
as compared with the rest of the school equip 
ment when he said that a student on one end 
of a log and Mark Hopkins on the other, con 
stituted a university. The quality of buildings, 
apparatus and courses of study is as nothing 
compared with the quality of. mind and char- 
acter brought into immediate, hourly contact 
with the minds and characters of the children. 
The teacher’s clearness of thought, breadth of 
interest and wholesomeness of spirit, or his 
muddled ideas, narrow views, and peevish, vin 
dictive disposition are alike communicated to 
his charges. The value of every piece of school 
legislation and every piece of school apparatus 
should be measured in terms of teaching effi- 
ciency. The teacher’s work, minute by minute, 
is the business end of any educational proposi- 
tion, and nothing is so certain to affect the 
quality of the work as the quality of the worker. 
How can this quality be improved? 
Unforunately, the teaching profession has not 
always attracted the most promising and com- 
petent workers of the community. In fact, his- 
torically, the reverse has been the case, especial- 
ly with respect to the elementary schools. The 
teaching force—as for example in the old 
kitchen schools—was drawn largely from the 
victims of circumstance—the unfortunate, the 


Better Selection of 
Prospective Teachers 


Frank M. Rich, Principal School 


weak, the lazy, and those who, for one reason 
or another, found it to their own advantage to 
use teaching as a step toward something more 
satisfactory. As long as the prevailing con 
ception of an ample education consisted merely 
in the mastery of two or three simple school arts, 
very inferior workers met with tolerable suc 


cess. They could impart the rudiments ot 
reading, writing and reckoning. ‘They were 


conservihg the labor of more capable people for 
more difficult tasks. 
Personality Needed. 

With the evolution of higher and more 
elaborate standards of schooling however, teach 
ing becomes a much more difticult occupation, 
not to be left to incompetents and misfits. tn 
the last few decades there has been rapid prog 
ress in furnishing the schools with a high type 
ot instructor fitted by an elaborate course of 
preparation. But old precedents still linger. 
Not a few prospective teachers and their par 
ents, still look upon teaching as in the same 
class with secretarial and library work—ideal 
occupations for bookish boys and girls, who 
lack the kind of vigor and initiative demanded 
for more strenuous and competitive callings, 
and who are especially attracted by short hours, 
clean clothes and genteel associations. These 
are all, no doubt, legitimate attractions, but 
school administrators, econtronted with the 
vrowing necessity of reorganizing their systems 
along ever new, efficient, close-to-life bases can 
not afford to recruit their assistants on this 
platform. Clearly every person who has any 
responsibility for the selection of teachers—the 
ones who set in motion the vocational guidance 
machinery that sends young people to take 
teacher training courses, or who select them for 
employment after graduation—need to hiave a 
much better conception than this of the kind 
of personality that success in teaching demands. 

What kind of natural ability is required fo 
success in teaching, and where can we find 
enough of it to supply the present lack? Popu- 
lar recognition of the fact that the best teachers 
have a peculiar native quality not common to 
everybody finds expression in the old saying that 
teachers are born, not made. One would have a 
hard time training a young fox terrier into the 
habit of sitting down quietly and ruminating 
more calmnly about the cosmic entities. On 
the other hand, it would be a hard struggle to 
educate the owl to brighten up, cultivate vivac- 
ity, and give more adequate expression to its 
emotions. Nature herself has set certain 
bounds, and while we can modify them to some 
extent, perhaps, there are great limitations. 

Types of Men and Women. 

There are types in the human species corres 
ponding to the owl and the terrier,—the touch 
and-go variety, bustling, rash, superficial; and 
the poky mopes, slow, reserved, suspicious. We 
cannot change one type into the other. We 
cannot even be sure of enabling either extreme 
to reach the happy medium. Even the pro- 
found changes of mind that occur in insanity 
do not usually change these basic traits of per- 
sonality, but rather intensify them; the lively, 
expansive types becoming maniac, and the quiet 
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reserved type, depressive. This natural consti- 
tution of the mind is of such importance in 
selecting teachers that it may be worth while 
to review the observations of some of the great 
students of character concerning it. 

Ostwald, in his study of geniuses, divides 
them into the .romanticists and classicists—the 
former the great leaders, full of ideas and en- 
thusiasm; the latter by contrast, deliberate, 
painstaking, critical. The romanticists dash off 
a vast amount of striking material; the classi- 
cists produce a tew pieces of work exquisiteiy 
done. Nietzsche makes a similar classification, 
using terms suggestive of the two great Greek 
oracles, the dionysian and the apollonian. 
Dionysius was the god of productiveness, of 
drinking and jollity. Appllo was the “gentle 
one”, friend and leader of the muses, founder 
of laws and cities. The dionysiams are the 
romanticists, fond <f motion and dancing, liv- 
ing their experiences in deeds. The appollon- 
ians are the classicists, lovers of quiet and 
beauty, fond of withdrawing from life and por- 
traying it in poetry, painting and sculpture. 

William James divides men into two similar 
camps— the tough-minded and the _ tender- 
minded. The tough-minded are ruled by sensa- 
tion, by facts as they experience them. They 
are skeptical, materialistic, irreligious, fatalistic, 
anarchistic, impatient of existing conditions. 
The tender-minded are ruled by intelligence, 
reason, ideals, authority, religion and conser- 
vatism. They feel that what is, is best. The 
tender-minded are formal in manners, purists 
in language, classics in art. The tough-minded 
are, contrariwise, free-and-easy in manner, 
realists in language. Gellett Burgess’s fanciful 
division of mankind into sulphites and bromides 
is not dissimilar. 

Two Important Types. 

To Dr. Jung, of the Zurich school of psy- 
choanalysis, goes the credit of classifying these 
two types of people under names that are not 
only descriptive but explanatory. His terms, 
now widely accepted, are extrovert, or outward- 
turning, and introvert, or inward-turning mind. 
The extravert is the tough-minded individual— 
easily amused, easily moved to sympathy, ap- 
preciation, delight, disgust, indignation, jealousy 
and so on, cocksure, fearless, lover of bustle 
and excitement, expressive of face and gesture, 
constantly plunging into situations where a little 
thought would have debarred, speaking out the 
feelings of the moment, consequently often in- 
consistent and self-contradictory, indignantly 
denying all accusation, ruled by intuition, know- 
ing himself mainly by what he can do, eminent 
as teacher, preacher, actor, politician, reformer, 
and it may be bluffer, squanderer, humbug. 
The introvert is the classic, appollonian, tender- 
minded, bromidie individual, shy, guarded, 
watchful, helpless in the presence of strong feel- 
ing, self-depreciative, a cold or embarrassed 
wall-flower, restrained, consistent, all too will- 
ing to admit his own faults, introspective, ruled 
by reason and precedent, a poor teacher, public 
speaker or general “mixer”, but a deep and logi- 
cal student, a painstaking, faithful worker, a 
loyal friend and devoted lover. 
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Of course, we are describing extreme types. 
In most people the two dispositions tend to 
balance with only a slight excess one way or 
the other. Either extreme of character may be 
objectionable for any purpose, but as we have 
said, in general, the teacher of the extrovert 
type is to be preferred. His ability to project 
himself into the activities and feelings of 
others makes him popular; his liveliness of ex- 
pression and contagious enthusiasm make him 
a natural leader; his impatience with old forms 
and faiths and his disposition to judge things 
by the way they work make his type essential 
in any great scheme of reform. In saying that 
the extroverts are better teachers, it is un- 
thinkable that we should prefer foolish and un- 
principled extroverts to wise and moral intro- 
verts. Other things being equal the extrovert 
is preferable, and a five-minute conversation, 
where one can get the subject to talk about him- 
self, estimate his tastes, sound his attitude to- 
ward new departures, test his reaction to a 
joke or even watch his play of facial expression, 
is often sufficient to classify the subject as 
definitely extrovert or introvert. 

The Better Type? 

One cannot say in general which class of 
persons is more admirable or useful. Each has 
his place, and most extroverts need one or more 
introverts in the background to furnish the 
string for the kite. While the extrovert mem- 
ber of the law firm is pleading one case in court, 
his introvert partner can be reading law and 
preparing a brief for the next case in the office. 
While the extrovert author is dictating his 
effusion, his introvert secretary can polish his 
phrases, and cut out the inconsistencies and 
absurdities from the finished manuscript. While 
the extrovert manager is educating salesmen 
and building up business along new lines, a 
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force of introvert clerks and bookkeepers will 
be needed to keep it going along old ones. 
Probably educational administration would 
be benefitted by a similar division of labor. For 
several reasons teaching attracts more than a 
fair share of pronounced introverts,—partly be- 
cause they are lured by what appears to be a 
quiet, scholastic vocation, and partly because, 
after graduation, their conservatism prompts 
them to remain in school rather than branch 
out into some new, untried field. And by the 
same token, those who could bring most life and 
leadership to the schools gravitate to fields that 
give greater promise of novelty and adventure. 
One way out of the difficulty would be to create 
more assistant’s positions, on the so-called 
Batavia plan, by which there would be one 
teacher for class instruction and another for in- 
dividual coaching, preparation of material, 
clerical duties, and the like, which would be 
well adapted to the talents of the introverts in 
the system and leave the leaders more free to 
communicate their enthusiasm to the large 
group by mass teaching. Certainly many more 
introverts might be employed with profit as 
assistants to principals and supervisors, who 
are commonly so loaded down with reports and 
other formalities that their chief function, per- 
sonal leadership, becomes a secondary matter. 


The Importance of Wise Selection. 


But far more important than all this adapta- 
tion of work, so far as hope for the future is 
concerned, is a more scientific policy of recruit- 
ing and selecting candidates fitted by nature 
for the teaching profession. Higher salaries 
are important, but they will not of themselves 
suffice to produce the desired results. Paying 
this generation of teachers large sums regard- 
less of their individual fitness, with the hope 


that whén they are dead and gone better suc 
cessors will arise to take their places, is, to say 
the least, not a very longheaded policy. School 
administrators, individually or collectively, will 
never have a supply of the right kind of workers 
for their particular purposes until they under- 
take, individually and collectively, an extensive 
campaign for hand-picked recruits, gathered, 
like the guests in the parable, from the high- 
ways and hedges to take the place of those who 
have failed to arrive through the regular chan- 
nels. The position should seek the man. We 
need a force of salesmen on the road to sell the 
profession of teaching to desirable customers. 
Every school man should write to his Congress- 
man urging that the federal teachers’ employ- 
ment bureau, established during the war, and 
afterward allowed to fail for lack of funds, be 
revived with new powers with respect to the 
work of recruiting. In a similar way, urge the 
state legislatures to strengthen the state em- 
ployment bureau, wherever there is one, or estab- 
lish a new one on broad lines of service. It 
should not be a mere desk or two where appli- 
cations and testimonials are filed and corres- 
pondence answered, but an organization which 
measures its success by the number of keen, 
enterprising teachers it has discovered and put 
in training, who would have remained unknown 
except for its endeavors. The administrative 
force of all large cities should be increased so 
that one person at least could spend the major 
part of his time searching out the best talent 
available, especially where most of the teachers 
are graduates of local training schools. No 
time spent by anybody in the system would be 
more productive of good than that used by a 
skillful officer scouring the country for suitable 
entrants for educational courses. 
(Concluded in November.) 


Development of School Grounds 


Louise Klein Miller, Landscape Architect, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Every man, woman and child is consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by a beautiful tree, 
well-kept lawn, evenly trimmed hedges, and 
well-planted shrubs in the school yard. They 
are interested and inspired to improve their 
own home surroundings. Their efforts are con 
tagious, and in time the beauty of the school 
grounds radiates its beneficent influence upon 
the home grounds of the vicinity. 

The average man or woman in a school com- 
munity is less interested or influenced by the 
pictures on the school walls; types of desks and 
chairs used; sanitary installation in lavatories; 
kind of boiler or amount of coal used. But, the 
general appearance of the premises, seen each 
day, carry an unconscious influence in fixing 
tastes and standards which may find expression 
in various ways. 

It is within the function of the school here 
to set standards. The best equipment for phy 
sical and intellectual development of the chil- 
dren is demanded, and new, up-todate school 
buildings are provided with every known device 
for promoting efficiency. All these result in 
better boys and girls, better men and women, 
better homes and better children. Why not in- 
clude landscape art? 


A Neglected Subject. 

It was evident that very little if any atten- 
tion is given to the proper setting of school 
buildings or the development of school grounds. 
There are, of course, some notable exceptions. 

The questionnaire recently sent out to most 
of the boards of education of leading cities of 
the United States and Canada, with the hope of 
securing a consensus of opinion regarding some 




















FIG. 1.—TYPICAL CONDITION OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
AFTER BUILDERS LEAVE. 


problems which are facing officials who are re- 
sponsible for the installation, improvement and 
upkeep of school grounds, demonstrated that 
very little attention is given to a rational policy 
of school ground development. 


As a rule, no school official is definitely as 
signed, whose business it is to study problems 
presented by a new building site, and take 
measures for their effectual solution. A high 
school in a leading, progressive city was built 
ten years before any grading was done, but the 
managers of nearby factories had employed 
landscape architects and gardeners to develop 
their surroundings, realizing the effect such work 
would have upon the morale of their employees, 
and considering it a business asset and a stroke 
of advertising efficiency. 


Wherever this work has been undertaken by 
school officials, the influence of the innovation 
upon the children and civie betterment of the 
neighborhood has been so apparent, that this 
feature of school activity has commended itself 
and provision made to broaden the scope of the 
work. Superintendents of schools, and school 
architects are trained to perform the work as- 
signed to them. A school landscape architect 
should not only be an officer of technical train- 
ing, but a person of broad and sympathetic 
vision of the object to be attained by his work, 
not only for immediate effects, but cumulative 


results during the coming years. 


Function of Landscape Art. 

The function of a Department of Landscape 
Art, is to plan and develop new building sites; 
adapt work so that it will enhance the setting 
of the building; render playground areas most 
comfortable and acceptable to children and 
adults; make school grounds the radiating cen- 
ters for neighborhood improvement; make the 
planting an educational influence for beauty 


and order. 


Cities generally extend over a wide area. 
Soils and atmospheric conditions require care- 
ful selection of planting material. Contour of 
the land is the deciding factor for grading, 
drainage, construction, irrigation and planting. 
Many problems have to be solved. Plans pre- 


pared for location, grading, details of construc- 
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FIG. 2 LANDSCAPING 


tion and planting should meet demands of the 
Educational Department. <A rational procedure 


would be for some responsible representative o1 


the Educational Department, and Landscape 


Architect to visit a new building site and make 
a preliminary survey of the property and make 
recommendations for the preparation of tenta 
tive plans for discussion by persons immediately 
interested. 


Finished drawings should meet requirement 
All specifications for grading, construction, soil 
and fertilizers, planting material and labor 
should be definitely and inclusively stated for 
the benefit of contractor. 


Determination of the selection of shrubs and 
trees depends upon a knowledge of characteristic: 
of plants and their adaption to environment. 
Plants useful at one school would be useless at 
another; those which thrive in clay would perish 
in sand; others which flourish in a clear atmos 
phere would suffocate in soot ladened air; thos 
which are accustomed to sun would pine in 
shade. Certain root systems hold soil, others 
do not. Adaptability is a necessity. 


The artistic esthetic and decorative effects cd 
pend upon habit of growth; texture and arrange 
ments of leaves and blossoms in the spring; suc 
cession of blooming; autumn coloring; decora 
tive and persistent fruit; color and form of 
twigs in winter; winter effects of frost and 
snow. A study of all these problems is neces 
sary for securing the best results. 


Practical Methods in Organization. 

Such conditions are not confined to a New 
England Village, but are common the length 
and breadth of the country. School authorities 
frequently fail to realize that their responsi 
bilities for the completion of a new school plant 
are not discharged until the school playground 
is well drained, graded, and equipped, and th 
yard made green, orderly, and beautiful by con 
venient walks, drives, well-made lawn, and ap 
propriate planting of trees, shrubs, hedges, and 
vines, 


Attractive school surroundings have a definite 
mental and moral effect upon the children, and 
civic educational effect upon the neighborhood. 


The planting plan for the school grounds is as 
essentially a part ol the architect’s drawings as 
the design for the building. This is being recog- 
nized as a rational order of procedure, and 
should be carried out in all new building de 
velopment. Until right conditions prevail, how 
ever, things must be faced and met as they are. 


Generally this work is undertaken by teachers 
and children, who have very little time or 
money. [t is better to make a comprehensive 
plan and work up to it than to do haphazard 
planting without purpose. 


Organization works wonders among children. 
Organize club for school ground decoration. 
Klect the most capable, executive member of 
the school as president, and allow him or her to 


‘ , ns 
select chairmen of various committees who will 


AND SUNKEN GARDEN IN FRONT OF MILES AVENUE SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 


undertake and be responsible for some definite 
feature of the work. Offer some reward for the 
best plan and planting list. After the plan has 
been accepted. make each committee responsible 
for one feature of the planting—trees, shrubs, 


vines, lawn, ete. 


All members « 


preparation of the soil. After the beds have 


f- the club should engage in 


been staked out, if the soil is suitable, cover the 
bed with several inches of well rotted manure, 
and spade it in. Poor soil should be removed 
and replaced with good clay loam mixed with 
well rotted manure. All this work should be 
done early in the spring, before the leaves de- 


velop, or after they fall in the autumn. 
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erally means the destruction of every native 
shrub and plant in the yard. Schoolyard plant- 
ing might be an arboretum of the school’s local 
ity, containing specimens of the different shrubs 
found in the district. 

If.the yard is without a fence, a hedge or 
shrub border may be used as a barrier. Shrubs 
of very close-growing and compact habit, thorny 
in character, are desirable. 
arborvitae, hemlock, holly-leaved barberry, bay- 
berry, Rosa rugosa, Cherokee rose, buckthorn, 


Norway spruce, 


and the various species of Crataegus are recom- 
mended. 

All outbuildings, which should be grouped, 
may disappear behind a mass of tall shrubbery. 
This list may include trees and shrubs which 
bear fruit equally interesting for 
effects and for the production of valuable fruit 
for attracting birds in summer and winter. 
Mulberry, elder, dogwood, wild cherry, choke- 
berry, snowballs, honeysuckle, red cedar, hem- 
lock, gumac¢, winterberry, mountain ash, and the 
privets are suitable. 


landscape 



























































Rathke; r (for trellis), 
Dorothy Perkins, Cherokee, excelsa, 


rambler, 
and Daw- 
(for places), 
hortensis, paniculata grandiflora, and arbores 


crimson 


IsCsS 


son; hydrangeas study, moist 
cences ; rhododendrons, in variety; azeleas, yudi 


flora, flaming, mountain, dwarf, and clumbine 

Vine may include: 
wistaria, Ampelopsis, Bost 
Virginia 


English ivy, 


bitterswee t 


planting 


ivy, 


creeper, trumpet vine, Dutchman’s 


pipe, honeysuckle. 


In at 
methods must be observed. 


‘tical 
f draw 
ing the school constituency into active servic . 


arriving desirable results pra 


The value o 
in bringing the expediency of organization into 
play, making a study of the possibilities of im 
all 
The higher and 
nobler purposes to be achieved in creat ng and 
school grounds 
primarily be appreciated by the school adminis- 
trative authorities, as well 


provement and the materials at command 
these factors must be observed. 
maintaining attractive must 
as by those in im- 
mediate charge, before they can be successfully 
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In the country there is an abundance of avail L " J 
able materia). Too often the beauty of choicest For the more intimate planting around the realized and thus render their beneficent impre 
native shrubs of fields and roadsides remains school building and yard there is an embarrass- upon the community. 
unnoticed or is ruthlessly cut down when no ment of riches. It will be largely a matter of Ugly and Pretty School Grounds. 
_ is made of land so despoiled. & great ad- personal choice and money available. Of the There is no place where improvement of 
vance in intellectual cultivation is marked when Spiraeas, meadow sweet, steeple bush, Vanhout school grounds is more needed than in village 
teachers and children vag able ae Rgpseciate the tel, prunifolia, and aurea are very good; Vir and rural schools. Suecesstful planting out ol 5 
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and farmers for improvement of home surround 
ings and farm yards. 
The writer at one time, as chairman of the 


of a New England Village Im 


provement Association, endeavored to improv: 


Civic Committee 





the school grounds of the district, two village . 
schools and several one-story red brick country i 
schools and in doing so encountered some in { 
tesesting experiences. , 
New England cities and suburbs are famous b 
for their well planned, well planted gardens and 5, 
estates; and yet a village within an hour’s rid 


of Boston, the homes of millionaires, well-to-do 
commuters, and prosperous vil'agers, has schoo] 
yards which are absolutely barren, where no at 
tempt has ever been made to improve creditable 


features or conceal undesirable objects of thé 





school grounds. 


Passing along a country road on the way to 
visit one of these schools, the fields, woods, and 
a perfect delight. 
perennials had 
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Tests for Ability Grouping 


One great question every year in the junior 
high schools has been how to advise the two or 
three hundred children in the entering class, 
who are too young to know what is best for 
them, what elective subject to choose. Another 
is, how to group them intdé classes that can 
work best together. Some cities and towns are 
trying to solve this second problem by intelli- 
gence tests alone; but a pupil may be bright yet 
have failed to use his brightness. This article 
gives the result of testing in such a way as to 
put alongside of the rate at which they might 
have been expected to progress (intelligence 
quotient, I. Q.) the rate at which they actually 
have progressed. The junior-high-school prin 
cipal for whom the children were tested now 
has before him a record card for each one of 
the class. He sees how bright the child is (1. 
Q.) and how his reading quotient, arithmetic 
quotient, and spelling quot ent (ht. Q., A. Q., 
and SS. ().) compare with his brightness If the 
child is weak in English, for instance, the prin 
cipal will advise extra English instead of a 
foreign language as an elective subject. In 
others words, his advice for the future will 
based definitely on what the child has done in 
the past and on his ability to do. 

The Junior High School. 

A few years ago many people thought that 
collecting the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of school into one building and naming the 
assemblage a junior high school made it one. 
It is now more widely understood that one re 
spect in which the “intermediate school”, as it 
is sometimes called, differs from the elementary 
is that it introduces the beginnings of those 
elective courses of study which the senior high 
school, dealing with more mature minds, de 
velops freely. In other words, the break in 
training which used to come between the old 
time grammar and high schools is now pushed 
back to the ending of the sixth grade. Up to 
that time children have been acquiring facts 
such as, for example, the combinations in arith 
metic—which all their lives they will need to 
produce without mental effort, and the smallest 
detail of their school life has been under th« 
scrutiny of the room teacher who has had them 
in her charge. With the junior high school be 
gins the real development of their rudimentary 
reasoning powers and the greater personal re 
sponsibility for their own advancement. Just 
as the senior high school provides much that the 
early colleges offered, so the junior high school 
has been evolved to take over some of the func 
tions of the senior school. 

Dealing, as at the opening of the year he 
must, with immature pupils furnished him from 
several sixth grade centers, the principal of th 
junior high school has a hard problem before 
him: two or three hundred children, many of 
whom he has never seen before, are to be guided 
in their choice of an elective subject, and are 
to be so grouped in classes that every child 
will get what constitutes for him, individually, 
the best chance of development. 

Since 1917 there has been, in Montelair, the 
attempt to bring about this desired end by 
means of Standard Tests. Every year at the 
close of the seventh grade the grouping of the 
children according to their year’s scnool record 
was studied in comparison with the prognostic 
grouping made, by means of the tests, in the 
spring before their entrance. It was an in 
formal and unscientific comparison between the 
teacher’s estimate and measurements by stand 
ardized scales, but even so the correlation was 
high enough to show the work to be worth con- 
tinuing 


Willard Doten, Montclair, N. J. 


Meantime, standard tests have been advanc- 
ing rapidly in scope and accuracy, and this 
spring it has been possible to use a method 
which seems logically sound ard which holds 
out the hope of giving the best possible prog- 
nostic grouping of the junior high school en- 
tering class. 

Grading by Mental Age. 

“Grading by mental age” has been much to 
the fore in educational discussions since intelli 
gence tests provided a means of mental measure 
ment, but many amateurs fail to distinguish 
between the “mental age” and the “intelligence 
quotient” (1. Q.) obtained by dividing the men 
tal age by the physical. To them “grading by 
mental age” means putting in the same grad 
all the children who have a like I. Q. “The I. 
Q.,” warns Dr. Terman, “does not itself tell 
us in what grade a pupil belongs * * * [It] 
is merely an index of brightness. It is extreme- 
ly significant because it enables us to forecast 
a child’s later mental development, but the 
grade of work which a pupil can do at any 
given time depends rather upon the absolute 
mental level.” The I. Q. gives us the child’s 
rate of progress: it tells us how fast he may 
be expected to go, rather than how far he has 
already gone. Elsewhere, carefully limiting his 
statement to observation in the one high school 
ot which he is speaking, Dr. Terman tells us: 
“The pupil with I. Q. below 90 is practically 
certain to fail in such studies as algebra and 
Latin.” 

To be able to foreast a child’s later mental 
development and to know the kind of study he 
should not attempt are the things a junior high 
school principal facing the names of two or 
three hundred unknown children wants very 
fervently. An I. Q. opposite each name gives 
one clew out of his troubles. 

Intelligence Quotients. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet Simon 
Scale is, because of its results and its long 
usage, generally accepted as almost infallible, 
but the time needed to administer it to in- 
dividuals makes a group intelligence scale neces- 
sary for the present purpose. Because the co- 
efficient of correlation between the different 
group scdles and this individual measure is not 
known, and because it is not claimed even for 
the recent scale evolved under the auspices of 
the National Research Council by some of the 
foremost men in this line of work, that its age 
standards are- yet firmly enough established 
to make arbitrary insistence on them wise, it 
seemed fairer to examine the pupils destined 
for entrance to the junior high school next 
autumn by two intelligence tests and to take the 
average. The Haggerty Scale was the second 
one chosen. Its intelligence quotients ran, con 
sistently, many points higher than those for the 
National, but the average of the two gave a 
probability curve which abundantly justified the 
combination. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Terman’s classification of the Binet Simon 
tests, which he carefully restricts, refusing to 
claim it as applicable to the intelligence quo- 
tients obtained from all scales, is as follows: 

I. Q.—above 110, ranging from superior to 
near genius. 

90-110, normal or average. 

Below 90, from dullness down to definite 
feeble-mindedness. 

When the cards of the two hundred and forty- 
nine children given the two intelligence tests 
were distributed according to the resulting 
average I. Q., they fell into three groups: 

I. q). above 110, 73. 

90-110, 103. 


Below 90, 73. 

A better confirmation of the correctness of 
the measurement than such a probability curve 
could hardly be desired. If the principal 
could form his seventh grade groups of like- 
minded pupils from the I. Q. alone his task 
would be easy. 


It is just at this point, however, that the eru- 
cial questions come: “Here is the index of a 
pupil’s brightness, but has he used his power? 
Is he active or must he be compelled to work? 
Has he been well-taught? Is he evenly de- 
veloped? What is his strength or weakness? 
Has he acquired the foundation he will need 
for junior high school work?” Just as the in- 
telligence quotient may be obtained by divid- 
ing the mental age by the chronological, so it is 
possible to determine the reading quotient (R. 
()), arithmetic quotient (A. Q.), spelling quo- 
tient (S. Q.), or, in facet, any subject quotient, 
by dividing the number reached on the age 
scale for that subject by the chronological age. 

Children about to enter on the junior high 
school type of training should be able to read 
silently at a reasonable rate and to grasp the 
content of what they read. In view of the fact 
that they must become accustomed to self- 
reliance in research work and socialized recita- 
tion, this is one of the most important require- 
ments. A child hampered by inability to read 
is hindered in everything he attempts. Indeed, 
on inspection there seems to be a rather strik- 
ing relation between the I. Q. and the reading 
quotient (R. Q.), indicating that this factor 
enters largely into the intelligence tests them- 
selves. 

That a sixth grade child should have de- 
veloped any great amount of reasoning power 
in arithmetic is unfair to expect. He should, 
however, be able to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide quickly and correctly, and the arithmetic 
test shows whether he has laid this simple foun- 
dation for all future work in mathematics. Of 
the everyday subjects, spelling seems to bear 
the least relation to intelligence. Many of the 
children whose I. Q. is low can make a perfect 
record on spelling, while, on the other hand, few 
of us fail to recall some eminently gifted friend 
or acquaintance whose faculty in that direction 
seemed but rudimentary. Nevertheless, since 
spelling enters into all the written work which 
comprises so much of a child’s training, it 
seemed wise to test the relation between his in- 
telligence and this achievement also. Some- 
thing can be done for even the poorest spellers 
if the right methods are used. 


How well equipped with the simple tools of 
his trade is each of these children who comes 
now to fashion his future from the material 
provided by the junior high school? That was 
the question to be answered. 


Development of Standard Tests. 
The idea of standard testing has been before 
the public less than twenty years, and only in 
the latter half of this period have many tests 
been available. Used first to measure teaching 
power, they were extended to cover class capac- 
ity, development, and grading, and now have 
entered on the third stage, application to the 
individual pupil. The intelligence tests gave 
the impetus to this third development because 
they focussed attention on the child as an 
absolute entity instead of in his relation to a 
class or grade. The next question logically had 
to come: Given a child of an ascertained men- 
tal power, what is his performance, not in com- 
parison with other children but solely with rela- 
tion to his own capacity? 
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As a concrete illustration: A boy from Scot- 
land entered the sixth grade of an American 
school. A few months later Montclair became 
his home and he was placed in this same grade, 
in accordance with his transfer card. Just 
then came the tests for ability grouping for 
the junior high school. Here is his record: 
I. Q. 182 (approximated, because his score ran 
far beyond the scale of age norms provided), 
R. Q. 134, A. Q. 118.5, and S. Q. 127. It 
looked as if he was a partial failure in arith- 
metic, but the lower quotient is accounted for 
by the fact that he did the thirty-four example; 
without an error, in less than the time allowed, 
so his ability was not tested to the full. In all 
probability he, together with a few others, wil! 
be allowed to try eighth grade work in the 
junior high school. An eleven year old boy, 
whose I. Q. was even higher, proved to have the 
reading comprehension of a young man of 
twenty, answering correctly three out of the 
four questions on the difficult Coleridge sonnet 
in the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. To 
be exact, his chronological age, in months, was 
136 at the time of taking the test. Dividing his 
reading age, 240, (which according to the table 
furnished with the scale was the equivalent of 
his reading score, 82 points) by his chronological! 
age, gives him a Reading Quotient of 176 for 
this test on comprehension. The Monroe Seale 
includes rate of reading and although by this 
test his comprehension appeared even higher 
it was not equalled by his rate, so that his 
average R. Q. became 147, a normal one in com 
parison with his I. Q. His arithmetic and spell 
ing quotients were nearly uniform 
achievement in reading, and all agreed so close- 
ly with his I. Q. as to show him working to 
capacity : 

I. Q. 150 (approximate because beyond seale), 
R. Q. 147, A. Q. 145.5, S. Q. 154. 

In the case of both of these boys it is evident 
they are very intelligent and are using their 
powers, but the tests have shown also that they 
are capable of doing far more advanced work 
than the average children of their chronological 
age. There is no valid reason for not allowing 
them to push on rapidly through school instead 
of holding them back to the level of the others. 
“Flexible promotion” is an article of faith with 
the superintendent of the Montclair schools, and 
superior ability, in his opinion, should receive 
as definite attention as, by the law of the state, 
is given to subnormality. 


with his 


Achievement Age and Quotients. 

As in the case of intelligence, two tests were 
given in each fundamental subject. 
one of the difficulties which confronts any new 
plan: lack of material. Standard tests in gen 
eral have been prepared with reference to class 
measurement. They provide grade instead of 
age norms, and being planned for use with class 
medians the scales are often short. Fortunately 
the excellent Thorndike-McCall Reading Seale, 
with its Reading Age Standards was just on the 
point of publication. The well-known Woody- 
McCall arithmetic test on Mixed Fundamentals 
has not been brought up to this last ery of 
modernity and the examiner had to change all 
results from grade to age standards by use of a 
formula. For the other reading and the arith- 
metic test those from the Illinois Examination 
were available, with Dr. Monroe’s accompanying 
table of achievement ages. Twenty-word selec- 
tions from the Ayres lists furnished the two 
spelling tests, but here again it was necessary 
to translate from grade to age standards and, 
at the extremes, to estimate what the points on 
the scale would have been if it were longer. 
There is no claim to scientific exactness from 
such methods, but, as always, the necessity for 
doing a new thing comes before the provision 
of tools to do it with, and the day cannot be 
far distant when the authors of all successful 
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standard tests must provide age as well as 
grade norms. In the educational world we have 
today a second renaissance, the emergence of 
the individual from the mass. Flexible promo- 
tion, mental age tests, and achievement age 
criteria stand or fall together. Grade stand- 
ards retain their old form of usefulness but 
they are not, in themselves, adequate for present 
and future educational advance. 

Remembering that to say a child’s attained 
per cent in spelling, for instance, places him 
approximately half way between grades six and 
seven and that this gives him a spelling age of 
160.5, is a very roundabout way of getting at 
the matter and leaves loop holes for inexactness 
in the result, it is impossible to expect exact 
correspondence between intelligence and achiev« 
ment quotient even if he were perfectly normal. 
There must be allowance for a few points in 
either direction: This admitted, 
as the following exhibit perhaps as 
velopment as we have a right to expect from 
sixth grade children: 


such scores 


even de- 


Table I. Balanced Rate of Progress. 
I. Q. ¢ A. Q. S. Q. 
119 116.5 121.5 121 
115 112.5 112.5 108.5 
106 106.5 107.5 106 
100.5 103 100.5 106.5 
99 98 98 99.5 
88 90 91 90 
On the other hand, with all concessions al 


lowed, it is not satisfactory to find pupils doing 
work like the following: 


Table II. Working Below Mental Powers or 
Uneven Development. 

I. Q. R. Q. A. Q. S. Q. 
122 102 106 145 
112 95 86 108 
112 85 94.5 123 
110 93 97 95.5 
110.5 102 94.5 103 
103 91 88 82.5 


A junior high school principal having the 
record card of each child can see easily the sub 
ject in which he is relatively weak: 


Table III. Relative Weakness in One or More 
Subjects. 
I. Q. R. Q. A. Q. S. Q. 
131 139 113 117 
126 129 112 125.5 
121 111 124 136 
108 92 113 33 
76 89 78.5 54 


In pupils from two of the eight classes ex 
amined there was striking confirmation of a 
point to which Dr. Monroe calls attention: “A 
pupil’s mental age represents his capacity to 


learn. If his achievement age is greater than 
his mental age, he has achieved more than the 
average pupil of his mental age under average 


He 


received 


school conditions. may do this either be- 


cause he has superior instruction or 


because he has made more than an 
effort.” The two teachers have pupils in whose 
future books will never by any possibility play 
a large part: but it is to that kind of children 
some of Montclair’s finest teachers have been 
assigned. What can be learned has been thor 
oughly learned and the spirit of effort and hap 
piness apparent in those them 
delightful to visit and very easy for conducting 
tests. A 
The subject quotients, calculated from the age 
level reached in the different subjects, speak for 


themselves: 


average 


rooms makes 


direction never has to be repeated. 


Tabie IV. Rate of Subject Progress Surpasses 


I. Q. R. Q A. Q. s. Q 
89 90 91.5 90 
86 82 95 92 
86 81 87 100 
86 79 95 113 
83 80 97 95 
77 79 116 102 
76 io 86 87 
67 62 80 74 


Neither children nor teachers can supply the 
power of comprehension necessary for a high 
reading quotient, but 
come into their own in the arithmetic and spell 
ing quotients. They are classes in which to take 
legitimate pride: good penmanship, neat papers, 
and correctness of result, so long as reasoning 
not involved, characterize all their 


patience and accuracy 


powers are 


work. The ecards of two of the members, twin 
sisters, present an interesting study. 

lL. Q. R. Q. A. Q. S. Q. 

M. 78 89.5 95 103 

K. 83 89.5 90 96 


The one with the lower intelligence quotient 
gets the higher subject rating. Their two arith 


metic tests gave them respectively: 


Test 1. Test 2. 
M. 94 96 
K. 88 92 
but the reading quotients were exactly reversed : 
Test 1. Test 2. 
M. 94 85 
K. 85 94 


In spelling one is more erratic than the other: 


Test 1. Test 2. 
M.113 93 
K. 95 97 


Both of them, it will be noticed; owing to the 
superior teaching they receive and their response 
to it, surpass their I. Q. in every subject. 

One child’s card illustrates clearly the value of 
correcting the knowledge of her mental ability 
by the knowledge of whether she is accustomed 
In September, 1920, she entered the 
high the 
spring, been examined with the others by the 
standard tests then used, and ranked about half 
the middle group of the 
which were divided. There would have 
seemed to be no reason why she should not keep 
with her but trial 
returned to the sixth grade, and, incidentally, 
to a new teacher, the former one having re 


to use it. 


junior school, having, in previous 


way down five into 


they 


after a fair she was 


class 


signed. Re-examined this year, but with the 


intelligence and achievement tests, she fur- 
nished the following record: 

I. Q. R. Q. A. Q. Ss. Q. 

97 91 79 100 


The only subject in which she works up to 
her ability is the one on which little of her 
Con 
versation with her present teacher revealed that 
a child 


the stage and needs frequent repression to make 


junior high school suecess would depend. 


who likes to be in the center of 


she is 


her settle down to real work, which she is per- 


fectly able to perform. This year she goes back 


to the junior high, where with her record be 


him the principal will know in just what 
The trouble 
as seemed last year to 


fore 
type of class she should be placed. 
is not in her mentality 
be the case. 

If it were essential to know just what per 
in other 
intelligence 
it could be found by divid- 


cent of his power a pupil is using,— 
the 
and achievement, 


words, exact relation between 


ing the subject quotient by the # (). To do 
so, however, in the present instance, for two 
hundred and forty-nine children does not seem 


the time involved. Inspection gives a 


near enough relation for the desired knowledge 


worth 


of each individual. 
Their Use in Grouping. 

Just what help is a junior high school prin 
cipal to get from these records of the new class 
presented to him ? 

1. Extra bright children can be given their 
chance now instead of not being discovered till 
the year is partly gone. 

2. Children of low mentality can be grouped 
together and receive less, simpler work in the 


same basal subjects, with a suitable elective, 
such as extra English, instead of a foreign 


language. 
3. The assignment of teachers to cope with 
the different types of classes is made easier. 


(Concluded from Page 114 ) 








Publicity for Evening Schools 


Second Article: Realizing on Visual Publicity 


E. L. Bowman, Director of Vocational Education, Erie, Pa. 


Visual publicity has been called the salesman- 
ship of the eye and brain. The principles of 
salesmanship are applicable to the work of vis- 
ual advertising, and must be kept in mind. The 
silent salesman of the bulletin board or the 
magazine or newspaper advertisement is gov- 
erned by the same general laws that guide the 
personal representative whose work was outlined 
in the first article. The chief difference is that 
the compelling force of personality must be 
replaced by visual appeal. 


Visual publicity is divided into two kinds: 
periodical, and non-periodical or occasional. 
Each has its merits. Periodical advertising is 
cumulative in its effects, and requires some 
time for these effects to manifest themselves. 
The evening school should use the daily papers 
as media for periodical advertising. Occasional 
advertising depends for its effectiveness on a 
powerful immediate appeal, produced by wise 
choice of matter and medium. The bulletin 
board notice, the street-car poster, the pay- 
envelope stuffer, the folder, the pamphlet, the 
circular or handbill, the personal letter, all are 
examples of occasional advertising of the visual 
type. 


Bulletin-Board Notices. 


One of the most direct forms of occasional 
advertising is the bulletin-board notice. For 
evening-school publicity this may be displayed 
on the regular factory bulletin boards or on 
special bulletin boards on conspicuous and fre- 
quented street corners, especially those where 
street-car transfers take place. Both form and 
content of the bulletin-board notice must be 
rated by the laws of advertising as formulated 
by Dr. Scott, and quoted in the first article. 
It has been found that blueprinted bulletin 
board notices are most efficient for factory use. 
Fig. 1, in Article 1, showed the tracing from 
which were printed forty notices for as many 
bulletin boards in ten factories. The tracing 
was made with a show-card writer’s brush and 
India ink on tracing cloth, and was one of a 
series, blueprinted together as a sheet of three 
different posters, two copies of each being mad 
at a printing. These were distributed weekly 
for publication on shop bulletin boards. 


Bill-of-fare or “laundry-list” bulletin boards 
are effective at the entrance to a school, giving 
the names of the courses offered within. Ad- 
vertising of this type usually breaks down any 
last-moment hesitation which might prevent the 
entrance of timid prospects. 


Bulletin board notices may be simple and 
terse announcements in red and black or blue 
print, may be elaborate special cartoons illus- 
trating before-and-after-taking of night school 
courses, or they may carry other pertinent and 
vigorous pictorial material. They may be of 
the poster type or of descriptive material telling 
of opening of classes or of short unit courses. 
Whatever the content, the main story should 
be told in a few words, rendered striking by 
reason of color or size, and telling the story to 
the person with the shortest possible amount of 
time to spend in studying the bulletin. Then, 
in smaller letters, should follow the elaboration 
of the main points, giving details to those who 
are sufficiently interested to examine closer. In 
still smaller letters may be told the minute de- 
tails of the courses and other necessary but 
relatively uninteresting matters. 


MY PRINCIPLES OF IDEA CONVEYING. 
By John H. Patterson, National Cash Register 
Co. 


1. The nerves from the eye to the brain are 
many times larger than from the ear to the 
brain. Therefore, when possible, to use a pic- 
ture instead of words, use one and make the 
words mere connectives for the pictures. 

2. Confine the attention to the exact subject 
by drawing outlines and putting in the divisions; 
then we make certain that we are all talking 
about the same thing. 

3. Aim for dramatic effects either in speaking 
or writing—study them out beforehand. This 
holds the attention. 

4. RED is the best color to hold and attract 
attention, therefore use plenty of it. 

5. Few words—short sentences—small words 
—big ideas. 

6. Tell why as well as how. 

7. Do not be afraid of big type and don’t put 
too much on a page. 

8. Do not crowd ideas in speaking or writing. 
No advertisement is big enough for two ideas. 

9. Before you try to convince anyone else, 
make sure that you are convinced, and if you 
cannot convince yourself, drop the subject. Do 
not try to “put over something”. 

10. Tell the truth. 

Quoted by courtesy of System Magazine. 





Street Car Cards. 

The street car poster is a kind of bulletin- 
board notice. Almost every workman travels to 
and from work on the street cars. One of the 
best media for reaching him during this half 
hour when he is not busy is the street car 
poster. Since this space is usually owned by an 
advertising syndicate it is necessary to plan 
ahead some months to secure the space and dat- 
ing that you want. Considered in terms of the 
number of people reached, the street car card 
is a comparatively cheap investment 

Window ecards or posters with announcements 
of the main features of the evening schools 
should be displayed in shops, offices, stores, 
saloons, dance-halls, on street corners, and in 
waiting rooms of railways and trolley systems. 
Take care that these are striking in eolor and 





BUILDING TRADES SCHOOL 


PHONE CANAL 6560.-L 


HooLs 


Evening Classes Open for Registration 
Monday and Tuesday Evenings, October 3 and 4 
7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 

Tuition Free 


Courses in: 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
BLUE PRINT READING 
SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EXHAUST AND BLOW PIPING 
PIPING AND STEAM FITTING 
PLUMBING 
ESTIMATING 


Entrance Requirements for Courses. Any per- 
son who is not a candidate for a diploma in the 
general course, but who desires to take a short unit 
course or courses meeting his needs, may enter any 
such short unit course at any time it is offered with- 
out any entrance examination or without any re- 
quirements save that he must be employed in the 
Building Trades. The only test for him is his actual 
ability to do the work as shown in the class. If he 
desires merely to attend lectures as an auditor, or 
without taking any final test for the certificate, he 
may do so. 

C. L. BAILEY, Co-ordinator 
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bold in type. Their wording should attract 
attention, be definite in suggestion and positive 
in the assertion of the advantages of the even- 
ing school features advertised by the poster. 

If possible pictures or diagrams should be 
used, with words for connectives or as explana- 
tions. Use half-tones or zine etchings, or, if 
you can’t afford them, cut your own from lino- 
leum blocks, rather than to forego the drawing 
power of a picture. 

Show cards or window cards are effective 
media for salient sentences and condensed argu- 
ments. Showcards have the advantage of color 
and pleasing flexibile arrangements of letters to 
carry the message. They are not difficult to 
make if one has any talent in freehand letter- 
ing and design. One should first begin by care- 
ful observation of window cards in commercial 
houses and movie lobbies. A few pencil sketches 
of characteristic letters will clear up difficulties. 
Then one-stroke showeard brushes and show- 
card colors should be purchased. A little prac- 
tice will show the use of the materials. A let- 
tering manual like Gordon’s will make clear the 
stroking of the different styles of letter. It is 
surprising to find how a little practice will en- 
able a beginner to turn out passable work. 

If one does not have the time or talent to de- 
velop showeard writing, careful pencil layouts 
should be submitted to a professional card 
writer. Do not try to put too much on one 
eard. Keep the wording simple. Use simple 
sketehes to illustrate the ideas expressed. 


Show Cards and Window Displays. 

Showcards are used to good advantage in con- 
nection with window displays. It is practicable 
and profitable to secure the use of a window in 
a down-town store for a half-week or week just 
before the opening of schools in the fall, and 
exhibit there the texts and materials used in 
night schools, indicate the courses that are to 
be offered, and explain in detail when and where 
these courses may be taken. All the argument 
in the display window must be presented 
through the showeards and posters. One of the 
helpful objects in a display window is a collec- 
tion of the work of the previous season. Draw- 
ings, notebooks, apparatus constructed by stu- 
dents, samples of shopwork, all these aid in 
making a convincing statement of your case. 

Pay-envelop stuffers must be small; hence the 
copy must be criticised from the standpoint of 
compactness. The stuffer should contain but 
one strong argument, but that one should be 
pressed home. Paper of attractive color should 
be used, because many of these are thrown 
away if there is no immediate appeal through 
color or texture to cause a second inspection. 

Perhaps the most widely used form of oceca- 
sional advertising is the folder or pamphlet. Its 
functions are to secure attention, to explain in 
detail one or more courses in the night school, 
and to close the deal by causing the signing of 
an enrollment card. Do not attempt to use 
more than eight pages to accomplish this. The 
arguments must be clear, the statements must 
be direct and forceful, and must lead up to the 
signing of the coupon. 

The ballot form of coupon or enrollment card 
with “election squares” opposite the courses to 
be chosen, has perhaps the strongest appeal. 
Here is the bill of fare; it takes but slight effort 
to check the courses in which one is interested. 
Ask a prospect to write the name of the course 
in which he is interested, and he will hesitate: 
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ask him to check the course he desires to take, 
and he will gladly do so, and sign his name in 
addition. 


Letters and Their Use. 

Form letters are usually mimeographed or 
multigraphed, although the printer can produce 
very acceptable facsimiles of typewriting by 
using typewriter-face type with a piece of thin 
silk stretched over the form. The ink used on 
the typewriter with which the headings and 
addresses are to be written should be used as a 
standard in mixing the ink with which the job 
is to be printed, thus rendering difficult the 
detection of the form-letter because of similarity 
in color of heading and body of the letter. 

The wording of a form letter is an art by it 
self. One should avoid trite and hackneyed ex- 
pressions in form letters as in personal letters, 
and should introduce new and graphic phrases 
consonant with the project. Some authorities 
advocate making form letters frankly a blanket 
appeal, setting at the top the subject of the 
letter rather than trying to imitate a personal 


letter. The possibilities of this kind of form 
letter have not yet been exhausted. 
The personal letter is preferable to the form 


letter where the number of not 
large and where there is something known about 
the prospect. With proper introductory per- 
sonal publicity a small list of addresses of 
desirable prospects will be obtained from fore- 
men, employers, and others; and about each of 
these prospects some definite facts can be ascer- 
tained. Letters to prospects whose turn of mind 
has been discovered will yield a much higher 
per cent of enrollments than form letters 
scattered broadcast. Students of previous years 
should be urged to return. Specific, persuasive 
arguments, besed on known conditions, should 
be used. Personal letters might be likened to 
rifle shooting, as contrasted with the shotgun 
marksmanship of the form letter allied 
forms of publicity. 
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Small Circulars of Doubtful Value. 

Some promoters place great faith in hand- 
bills or small circulars, but experience has 
shown that these are of doubtful value. These 
are usually printed on cheap paper and handed 
out at the shop gate at the close of work. Most 
of the circulars do not travel than fifty 
yards from the place of distribution, and are 
profitable only to the paper-junk dealer. Put 
yourself in the place of the prospect. Frame 
your sales talk as expect it to be 


more 


you would 


organized to convince yourself. Read again 
Patterson’s ninth principle. 
The desk calendar, or a blotter with the calen- 


dar of the term printed on it, is useful to re- 
mind the executives and foremen of the places, 
hours, dates, courses, and instructors. To the 
bare facts should be added some of the many 
available quotations, sentence sales-talks, setting 
forth the value of evening school instruction as 
a developer of good workmen. 
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ITH EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Novelty advertising in general is not usually 
well adapted to night school promotion. It is 
difficult to find a relatively inexpensive article 
that will serve as a medium for a selling talk 
on night schools. What is suitable for machin- 
ists will not be interesting to carpenters. What 
will advertise a short-unit course on the slide 
rule will not be found suitable 
English for 
The second main division of visual 
is that of periodical advertising. 
reads the 
especially true 


to interest pros 

pects in printers. 

publicity 

Almost every- 

one daily papers 

that the 
Hence one of the 


nowadays. It is 
reads the 
best avenues 
of periodical publicity is through the evening 
papers. Reading the trade name for 
sales talks disguised as new articles, should be 
carefully prepared and furnished 
As new instructors are secured, 
courses are offered to the public, 
should be made in the Opening of new 
short units, changes schedule, award of cer- 
tificates and diplomas, all these are news items 
as well as excellent repetitive publicity. 


workingman 
evening papers. 


notices, 


to the press. 
or when new 
announcement 
papers. 


Newspaper Advertisements. 
Advertisements, classified, 
just before the 
the fall, but also during 
flags. Display advertise- 
ments should be composed with as much care as 
if they 
panied by 


either display or 
should be employed, especially 
opening of school in 
the year as interest 
were posters. Copy should be accom- 
a layout showing the sizes and styles 
ot type desired, and the general arrangement of 
the matter as planned by the director of pub- 
licity. 

News articles should have 
campaign for 
writing copy 


a large place in any 
enrollment. In 
for a news article, it should be 
remembered that the story is told in brief in 
the headlines. The the story appears 
again in the first paragraph, which is so com- 
plete that those who do not have the time or 
desire to read farther have gotten the main idea. 


evening school 


gist of 


The story is retold in detail in the succeeding 
paragraphs, for the benefit of the readers who 
desire to continue. The story you have in 


mind may be put in the usual news form, writ- 
interview, or may take 
a special signed article, with photo- 


charts and other illustrations. 


in the form of 
form of 


ten 
the 
graphs, 


an 


Schedules Essential to Success. 
Haphazard, uncoordinated, rambling publicity 
is little better than no publicity at all. It is 
only by routine to 
that the 
structive 


reducing semi-automatism 
may obtain freedom for con- 

The 
tive who is determined to succeed will plan his 
campaign in detail, beginning early in the sum- 


mer The 


executive 


thinking. evening-school execu- 


by deciding on courses and instructors. 
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John W. 


next step is the scheduling of the various forms 
of publicity to be used, keeping always in mind 
the effect with regard to the date of ope ning. 
If a certain bulletin board is to go into service 
the first of September, its construction and erec 
tion must be arranged for in ample time to have 
the board ready on the date specified. The sign 
painter or the printer must have his order, with 
the details clearly worked out, far enough ahead 
of the date of display to allow for good work 
manship on the finished product. Thus the 
order for the board might be scheduled to be 
placed August 18th for erection September 1st, 
the copy for the poster on August 10th, proot 
to be corrected August 20th, and delivery of the 
finished posters August 30th. 


In like manner other elements in the cam 
paign should be scheduled. With this time-table 
before him, the director can visualize the whole 
of his campaign. The dates assigned the units 
or projects may require shifting a few days one 
way or the other, as conditions require. This 
does not invalidate the plan. A schedule ot 
work will render clear the requirements of each 
week of the campaign, will visualize the prog 
ress of the work, will act as insurance against 
omission of the vital steps, and will aid in keep 
ing each detail in proper perspective. 


The Preparation of Copy. 

Not everyone can prepare copy intelligently 
for the various kinds of printed publicity out 
lined above. Yet considerable attention must 
be given to visualization of the finished product 
as it is desired to appear, and to such devices as 
will insure the realization of one’s vision at the 
hands of the printer. To prepare copy success 
fully one must be reasonably familiar with type 
faces and printers’ terms, and understand some- 
thing of the processes by which the printer 
secures the effects one desires in the finished 
product. 


Copy should be prepared in typewriting wher 
ever possible, and should be double-spaced so 
that it may be cut into “takes” if necessary. 
Words and sentences that should stand out in 
the finished job should be written in capitals. 
Extreme care should be taken with capitaliza- 
tion and spelling, especially spelling of techni- 
cal terms and proper names. The completed 
copy should be clean and free from mistakes 
or ambiguous markings. 

The detailed arrangement desired for the 
finished job should be indicated on a “dummy”, 
made to conform in size, number of pages, and 
arrangement to the desired finished product. 
By the use of a soft black pencil the main dis 
play words are lettered out in approximately 
the desired size, and the minor details of the 
copy indicated by pencil masses to indicate the 
“spotting” of the finished job. If two colors are 
to be used, red ink lines and lettering is used 
to indicate where the second color is to be ap 
plied. Marginal annotations on the dummy 
should specify the size and style of type to be 
employed. Reference to a type-founder’s cata 
log is helpful to the beginner. 

In preparing copy for evening school pub 
licity, it is helpful to have at hand quotations 
from writings of great men to spur the prospects 
to greater effort and to encourage those wh» 
may hesitate. The following are examples: 

“Most of us, while ambitious to succeed, do 
not put ourselves in condition to win.” 
Swett Marden. 


Orison 


“Genius is nine-tenths perspiration 
tenth inspiration.”—Edison. 


“Make up your mind what you want, and then 
go after it, and keep after it till you get it. 


and one 


Gates. 

“That door ahead, young man, is probably 
closed because you have closed it, by lack of 
training.”—Orison Swett Marden. 
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“Never in history have trained men been so 

needed as they will be in the next few years to 

earry on the work of reconstruction and peace.” 
Woodrow 8 tlson. 


The executive who is required to prepare copy 
should keep a scrapbook in which he enters all 
pertinent quotations and other suggestions. 


Such a collection will prove worth its weight 
in gold. 


To Summarize. 
Visual publicity has a stronger and more un! 


Visual 


is of two general kinds, periodical 


versal appeal than audible argument. 
publicity 


4) 


and non-periodical. Both are of advantage in 
promoting evening schools. The evening school 
executive must have his program for the entire 
campaign as a unit. Each detail should be dis- 
Copy should be prepared 
for each important job a 
dummy or layout should be prepared. Material 
should be issued in sufficient quantity to supply 
all prospects. The aim of visual publicity should 
be to reach every prospect often enough to make 
a permanent impression or to cause him to form 
a judgment on the evening schools. This judg- 
ment should be favorable and should result in 
enrollment and completion of a course. 


posed of as scheduled. 
painstakingly, and 


The Superintendent’s Plan Book 


Superintendent R. C. 


System is one of the first laws of accom- 
plishment. Surely there are few who have 
greater need to systematize than the superin- 
tendent of schools. As superintendent of a 
small school system of forty teachers, I have 
found that when | have not made definite plans 
I have been very busy indeed but my work has 
been hit-or-miss and not effective. For this 
reason I have adopted the method of keeping 
a plan book. ‘This book has been a great help 
to me and it is with the hope that it will be a 
help to others that | describe it here. 

On the first page is the calendar for the year. 

Sept. 6 Fall term begins. 

8 Teachers’ meetings. 

16 School Board meetings. 

30 Teachers’ monthly reports. 

Thus the calendar continues for the entire 
year, noting the special days and _ holidays 
which require special attention and prepara- 
tion. 

It sometimes happens that the superintend- 
ent finds that he has unconsciously concentrated 
his attention on some teachers and neglected 
others. This is prevented by the second page 
of the plan book on which is a list of the 
teachers and a space for entering the dates on 
which they were visited, as follows: 


Teacher 
Mr. P. 
Mr. C. 
Miss H. 
Miss E. 
Miss B. 


Sept. Oct. 


Nov. Dec. 





Next I find that one page a month devoted 
to an appointment calendar is helpful. Each 
day is given one line across the page and oppo- 
site the date is written the special appointment 
or task for that day. This is made out as com- 
pletely as possible a month in advance. 
acteristic entries would be: 

Sept. 7, Visit Maple St. Grades 8, 7, 6, 5. 
r. M. Correspondence, t o'clock library d rec 
tors meet. 

Sept. 8, Prepare teachers’ meeting. P. M. 
High School teachers’ meeting at 2.30, 
meeting at 4 o’clock. 

Sept. 13, Study geography 
Visit Great Hill School. 


Char- 


grade 
tests. Pr. MM. 


Of course emergencies will occur when one 
must depart from the program outlined but it 
will help to have it planned. The first task of 
the day for me is to open the morning mail. 
Occasionally something must be answerd at 
once, but I find that it can usually be pigeon 
holed until the hours set apart for that work. 
The satisfaction of working by the plan book is 
that the pigeonhole is cleared at a given time 
(twice a week). There is no accumulat on o 
letters to be answered at convenience and no 
clutter of circulars to be looked over at that 
always anticipated but 
time. 


never realized leisure 
Definite periods are left free for school 


visiting. Others equally definite are left for 


Clark, Seymour, Conn. 


professional study and planning which makes 
these visits profitable. The work of the month 
is organized. 

Then comes the daily plan. Each day is here 
given a full page. In my monthly calendar I 
noted that on September 7 I was to visit Grades 
8, 7, 6 and 5 at the Maple Street School. Why? 
Is it merely a visit? Am I interested only in 
If so, very well. But if | 
have a specific interest, if 1 wish to see whether 
the teachers are really teaching the children to 
get the idea from the printed page, or if I wish 
to help the teacher secure greater accuracy in 
arithmetic, some thought must be given as to 
how I am to do it. If I do not have a definite 
plan to suggest my visit is liable to be more 
confusing than helpful. I note in my plan book 
the results I am to seek and ideas I am to pre- 
sent for attaining these results. 

To make my meaning clear I quote from my 
daily plans used last year. Visit Grades 5, 6, 7 
and 8. 
Purpose: 


general impressions ¢ 


Promote ability to interpret prob- 
lems. 

Test pupils. 

Take problems in N.’s book for in- 
terpretation only. 

Let pupils who can interpret do examples. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


Suggest : 


Work with slower pupils. 

Have each one interpret to you. 

Begin with three step problems and work to 

more complicated. 

Insist that pupils label. 

A visit thus planned is more likely to be con- 
structive. 

The plan book is a loose leaf affair and in 
order not to make it too bulky the daily sheets 
are taken out and filed at the end of each month. 

When visiting a room I make some notes on 
a form printed as follows: 

ROQOGMOE WHERUDEs 6 cc's 0d Ged 9% 4 oh dees Date..... 
Commend 
Suggested 


ee ee a 


Books, supplies and repairs needed............ 

A copy of this is left with the teacher and 
the original is inserted in the plan book until 
a second visit is made when it is filed under 
the teachers’ name and is always ready for 
reference. 

I have pages in my plan book for entering 
items to be presented at the monthly meeting 
of the school board, lists of books and supplies 
to be ordered in the future, lists of available 
substitutes, tabulations of results of standard 
tests, salary schedules of other towns, special 
day programs, reports of visits to other school 
systems, and such other information as may 
be useful in my work. 

(Concluded on Page 117 ) 





















High School Expansion and Diminishing State 
Aid. 

In 1915 the North Dakota legislature appro- 
priated eighty-five thousand dollars to be dis- 
tributed annually to the high schools of the 
state. Of this sum, however, twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars was to be distributed to 
five designated high schools because of their 
courses in agriculture, manual training, and 
home economics, thus guaranteeing to each of 
these the sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars annually. The remaining seventy-two 
thousand five hundred dollars was to be distri- 
buted among the other high schools on the basis 
of eight hundred dollars to four-year high 
schools, five hundred dollars to three-year high 
schools, three hundred dollars to two-year high 
and two-hundred dollars to 
high schools.’ 

In case the number of schools should increase 
to such an extent that the fund would not be 
sufficient to give each school the amount in- 
dicated, the law provided for the apportionment 
on a pro rata basis. 


schools one-year 


The specially designated 
five high schools are always certain of their two 
thousand five hundred dollars each per year, but 
as the number of high schools has increased the 
amount received by the other schools has de- 
creased. Table I summarizes 
number of North Dakota high since 
1890 and number of high school students en 
rolled for nine of the years. 

Table I. Growth of High Schools and High 


School Enrollment in North Dakota, 
1890 to 1921. 


the growth in 
schoc Is 


No.of High School Average En 

High Enrolmentin rolment per 
Year Schools North Dakota High School 
AAT ee yee 5 201 40.2 
SE PL aid be = 6 9.8% 108 6127 56.7 
REG Von wis 49-95 111 6694 60.3 
a eS eee 119 7252 60.9 
was deh <2 45a'0: i 128 8135 63.5 
4 don Mew ald 35 0808 133 8742 65.7 
SS eae 142 9330 65.7 
i. Sh chats 02.6 0.0 144 9505 66.0 
> Reb dada es oseee 144 14488 100.6 


The state aid for the Bottineau high school, 
for example, decreased from $800 in 1916 to 
$626 in 1920 during which period the educa- 
tional burden as represented by the number of 
high school pupils, particularly non-resident 
pupils, increased very considerably. But the 
high schools were forbidden by law to charge a 
tuition fee if they wished to qualify for the 
state aid. 

The intent of the law was that state high 
schools should be open and free to all pupils of 
the state but as the number of state-aid dollars 
decreased and as the value of each such dollar 
became greatly shrunken, the state aid did not 
begin to compensate the high school districts. 
It had required only a short period of time to 
antiquate a law that may have been a most 
worthy forward step at the time of its enact- 


ment. 


‘This law is interpreted to mean that the high 
schools must meet the standards set by the Educa 
tional Commission and rank as standardized, classi 
fied high schools. 


A Study in High School : 


Taxation 


The Index of Opportunity and State High School Aid 
in Bottineau County, North Dakota 


Vernon L. Mangun, Forestry State 
Normal School, Bottineau, 


North Dakota 


The State Tuition Fund Distributed on a School 
Census Basis. 


The concentration of the burden upon the 
high school districts was heightened by the 


method of distribution of another kind of state 
aid, known as the State Tuition Fund. This 
fund is made up, not of appropriated money 
as is the case with the state aid we have been 
discussing, but is made up from the net pro 
ceeds arising from all fines and penalties for 
violation of state laws, from leasing the school 
lands and the interest and income from the stat 
permanent school fund and the fact of signfi 
cance in this connection is that this state tui 
tion fund is distributed on the basis of the 


school census. 


According to this plan non-resident high 
school pupils are enumerated in their home dis 
tricts and the aid for such pupils goes to the 
home districts rather than to the high school 
district that is educating them. 
the non-resident pupils assist the high school 


district is in making the school large enough to 


The only way 


three 
year to a four-year course and thereby become 
entitled to 
school, that is, computed on the basis of eight 
instead of five hundred dollars per year. No 
such possibility of gain is open however to the 


extend the course from, for example, a 


receive aid as a four-year high 


high school that is already a four-year institu 
tion. 


Furthermore, four-year high schools could not 
be expected to be similar enough in size and in 
proportion of non-resident enrollment to warrant 
the continuance for any length of time of a 
plan which lumped together all four-year high 
schools and provided the same amount of aid 
to all of them. 
ing aid will be described in later paragraphs. 


Improved methods of distribut 


The Antiquated Law Evaded. 


In view of the mounting costs of education 
during recent years, many high school districts 
became very hard pressed to finance themselves. 
In some eases they resorted to evasion of the 
law that prohibited tuition fees by instituting 
the plan of charging fees by other names. A 
fee by any other name sounded as “sweet” to 
the hard-pressed board of education and did 
not endanger the much needed though inade- 
quate state aid. There were charged and col- 


lected enrollment fees, library fees, laboratory 


fees. 


Only in case the board in the home district 
was willing voluntarily to pay for such fees 


might they be so paid and unfortunately in 
fees had 


families sending the children 


most cases the to be paid by the 
from the non 
high-school district and were not paid by the 
home district or even a larger taxation area as 
twentieth century Americans believe should be 


done. 
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Legalized Tuition Aid for High School Districts. 

The North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion very appropriately took hold of the prob 
lem and during the months just prior to th 
1921 session of the legislature had its legisla 
tive committee at bill. The com 
mittee favored a bill on the plan of the [linois 
all the 
non-high-school territory of a county as a unit 


] 


school 


work on a 
law which levies a high school tax upon 


which money high tuition of 


pupils from any part of this terrtory and thus 


pays the 


not only equalizes the burden as between dis 
tricts that wealth and number 
pupils, but what is of still greater moment, it 
moves in 
school burden 
where it belongs, not upon the family but upon 
all the wealth of a rather extensive political sub 
division. 


vary as to 


the direction of the county 
administration and 


unit in 
places the 


While this type of bill was most favored by 
the committee, there were found to be in th 
way certain legal and: practical difficulties which 
in the opinion of the committee would jeopard 
ize the success of the bill in the legislature and 
consequently a bill was drawn proposing a tu 
tion fee of one hundred eight dollars per year 
for each non-resident high school pupil, such 
fee to be paid by the school district from which 
the pupil comes, provided the home district doe: 


not offer work 


f as high a level as the pupil 
taking. 
If the home 


district offers only the first two 


years of high school, the home district board 
must provide the tuition for th th rd and 


fourth 
the pupil chooses to attend. 


standardized high schoo! 
Not only because 
this plan tends to perpetuate the district sys 
tem is it far trom ideal. 


years 1h aly 


Its psychological con 
sequences are apt to be bad. It is apt to tend 
to discourage high school attendance. If th 
home district’s taxes are to be increased when 
ever a pupil leaves to go to high school, the 
influence of certain people is sure to be exerted 
against high school edueation. 

It is by no means a secret that some rural 
districts are backward’ enough to weleome and 
promote the sentiment that high school eduea 
tion is unnecessary. The more effectually pupils 
ean be limited to eighth grade education or less, 
the cheaper for the district. 
to be 


The effect is apt 
hon high school 


territory of the entire county is taxed uniformly 


the opposite when the 


for high school education because if the people 
of a district make the observation that they ar 
paying for the education of children of other 
districts chiefly, the reaction is certain to be in 


the direction of wishing to get something in 
return for their money, to get some of the bene 


fit for their district. 


The with us long 
enough to guarantee that district-mindedness is 


district unit has been 
n factor not to be overlooked in seh 01 affairs. 
But, as already stated, because of certain com 


plications, the committee recommended the dis 
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trict-unit plan. It was felt that relief for the 


high school districts must not be permitted to 
fail in the 1921 legislature. 


The Problem Before the Legislature. 

It was natural that in the legislature th 
representatives of the rural districts would wish 
the tuition to be low and those from the towns 
would wish it high. In a personal letter to the 
writer a prominent member of the House gave 
it as his judgment that one hundred eight dol 
lars per year was much too high and that thirty- 
tive dollars was about what should be provided. 
As passed and signed by the governor the bill 
fixed the tuition rate at fifty-four dollars per 
year or one and a half dollars per week. This 
tuition does not displace but supplements the 
state aid to high schools and for that reason 
it is not to be expected that the tuition should 
equal the actual per pupil cost. 

There are also other reasons why the tuition 
paid by the rural district need not be equal to 
the per-pupil cost. The opportunity of being an 
educational center brings not only more busi- 
ness but more social and other live and attrae- 
tive activities to a community. Corporation 
taxes such as those of the railway, telegraph, 
and express companies flow into the coffers o! 
the high school district whereas rural districts 
lying close by are often not crossed by a rail- 
way and so receive none of these taxes although 
they contribute materially to the wealth of such 
corporations. It is perhaps proper, therefore, 
that the legalized tuition rate be somewhat less 
than cost. 


A Study of Bottineau County. 

While the new tuition law was before the 
legislature the writer undertook a study of the 
52 districts of Bottineau County. It was de 
sired to learn what differences in school millage 
existed among the districts, how many of the 
non-resident high school pupils within the 
county came from each of the districts, and 
what the effect upon the school tax rate would 
be if the fifty-four dollars per year were paid 
for each high school pupil by the home district. 

In Table Il the districts are ranked accord 
ing to the 1919 millage. The asterisk indicates 
districts maintaining classified high schools, the 
dagger indicates districts maintaining consoli- 
dated schools offering from one to four years of 
high school work, and the unmarked districts 
provide only the eight-year elementary school. 


District Differences in Millage. 

Column (6) lists the millage figures. District 
Number 1 taxes itself nine times as heavily as 
the lowest ranking district, Number 12. \ 
comparison of the medians of the first and 
fourth quartiles is a fairer method than to ¢om- 
pare simply the highest and lowest individual 
eases. The median of the highest quartile is 
11.75 mills, that for the lowest quartile is 4.5 
mills, surely an impressively lerge inter-quartile 
range for data of this character. 

A comparison of contiguous districts is in- 
teresting. Districts 12 and 29 have a common 
boundary and column (1) shows that on one 
side of this common boundary the rate is 11.4 
mills while on the other side it is 1.4 mills, a 
ratio of erght to one. Similar contrasts may 
be found in such contiguous districts as 36 and 
19 and 6 and 13 where there is a four to one 
ratio in each case. The same holds also for 
districts 2 and 1. 

A low millage does not necessarily reflect dis 
credit upon a district. The children of a low 
millage district may perchance be well cared 
for. The sole point in connection with these 
millage contrasts is that the property of these 
neighboring districts, and of districts not con 
tiguous but within the same county, has been 
bearing widely dissimilar burdens for schools 
and the high school districts have borne an in- 
equable proportion. 
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Table II. School Districts of Bottineau County, North Dakota. 
Ranked on Basis of School Millage, 1919. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (3) 
Increased 
District Town Amount Valu No. Pupils Millage at $54 
No or ‘lwp ul Levy ation Away Millage per student Increase 
* 1 Bottineau $18,954 $1,461,845 l 01295 
*35 Lansford ... SSrrer rT. 1,050,003 01245 
*13 Willow City errr $30,249 01225 
‘24 Russell .... 7,856 366,053 .0121 
ee BM 6 kas er ... 6,875 396,8.0 .012 
"37 "‘WeRtNGee ...<....0.... 166 1,257,128 01195 
49° Kekman eee yee 3,653 $10,883 l 01175 
c-0llll le, 763,081 01165 .01193 .00028 
+42 Brander weet es 7,802 672,518 3 0116 01184 .00024 
‘oT Beeowmt Rese ........... Fae 631,528 01145 
7 OD ROG eco c kcccé bee ek. Vo 1,188,2.9 .0114 
ee 1% ‘ee 5 507,343 3 0114 01171 .00031 
Ce... eee ose ed., See 964,181 .0114 
i0 Roland ..... vires 3,795 338,8.8 10 0112 .0127 .0015 
ae a eee ee 4,998 466,254 2 .0107 .01095 .00025 
OO * WR gaecn chs dcaeae 1,782 168,148 6 .0106 01258 .00198 
Cee ee eee 4,687 444,242 .01055 
Cae: CR fi Padhe wads eke 7,994 765,000 2 .01045 01059 .00014 
2 eee 460,641 .0099 
rarer AN 6,493 694,434 .00935 
, =... ee ee 3,632 392,612 .00925 
on. SEE wan eeae esas es 6,745 748,6.9 .0091 
0 Aer eee ee 4,119 457,689 4 .009 .0094 .0004 
a er ee 3,711 419,382 7 00885 .0097 .00085 
FR SWE nw cae dcktnbuaduns 6,610 831,465 6 .00795 .0083 .00035 
0 ee ere 3,988 517,9.9 5 .0077 .0082 .0005 
| a. a rere a 3,624 480,0<2 .00755 
ETE Bos bo ho bad ee 2,519 335,928 5 .0075 .0083 .0008 
‘50 Dalen R 3,786 515,101 8 .00735 0081 .00075 
Ee: an cw anvitneeses 2,197 300,919 .0073 
ao. eg 1,592 237,614 5 .0067 .0078 0011 
Bb. Ce auido 3,504 534,917 8 .00655 .0073 .00075 
‘30 Sherman ..... ere ee 459,578 3 .00655 .0069 .00035 
i ER re Ree 1,509 232,120 1 .0065 .0068 .0003 
ee ee ee ee 3,172 491,767 4 .00645 .0070 .00055 
+ 2 GPO bi ivccccee dann 4,984 778,546 1 .0064 .0077 .0013 
Be WE wsvieweka eames 4,015 627,355 2 .0064 .0065 .0001 
at. SE cu ous Gao. 0oehee 3,997 644,720 7 .0062 .0067 .0005 
ll ere 2,507 447,731 7 .0056 .0064 .0008 
| errr 3,796 684,064 : :: 2 0057 0002 
OB. Fn vk x0 Rreeb sane 1,106 204,855 8 .0054 .0075 .0021 
AD. .._s serevt re eres. 2,658 492,271 7 .0054 .0061 .0007 
i RE ore Pe 4,493 863,969 16 .0052 .0062 .0010 
GT Weel a 6 i aoa ue Fane 3,001 578,280 7 .00519 .0058 .00061 
LS. TE ai cas dionna 2,994 650,920 1 .0046 .0047 .0001 
SD. FOOD. 5 ok vacwawdevs 2,023 449,668 1 .0045 .0046 .0001 
11 = WOUUMRUOR . jee cicis' 2,469 561,112 5 .0044 .0048 .0004 
13. Ce Weer ik isdas ces ; 2,005 541,846 9 .0037 .0046 .0009 
ee ere re 1,512 458,451 2 .0033 .0035 .0002 
© . See ows one t bee au eee 1,358 485,124 2 .0028 .0032 .0004 
ae! Eee erry (sine 364,696 .00275 
ee ba 893 638,20 6 .0014 .0019 .0005 


The Effect of the New Tuition Law Upon the 
Millage. 


The number of pupils leaving the home dis 
trict to attend high school in some other dis- 
trict during the year 1920-1921 is given in 
column (5). In order to secure accurate and 
complete data for this column two sources of 
information were tapped with the expectation 
that each would furnish the same information 
as the other and thus each would be a check on 
the other. The clerks of the districts were 
asked for the names of the pupils attending a 
high school outside the home district and the 
name of the high school, the high school prin- 
cipals of the county were asked for the names 
of their non-resident pupils and the number of 
the rural district from which each pupil came. 
Each name would thus be reported twice and it 
is thought that in this way most of the names 
of the non-resident pupils of the county have 
been secured. 


In Column (7) is given the resulting millage 
after paying fifty-four dollars per year tuition 
for pupils going to high school and in Column 
(8) the actual millage increase due to the tui- 
tion. In all cases the rural districts will not 
be brought up to a rate anywhere near that of 
the high school districts. The rate in the high 
school districts may fall a little as a result of 
the increased aid under the new law and thus 


in two ways the prevailing inequalities will be 
it) & measure corrected. 


Stimulating High School Attendance. 


The facts are not at hand to tell directly the 
story of how many young people in these various 
districts fail to go to high school but we have 
considerable indirect information on this point 
and a mere inspection of Column (5) makes 
it seem reasonable to state that the number 


attending high school from some of the dis- 
tricts is too small. 


For North Dakota in 1921, the figures from 
the state superintendent show that one-fifth of 
the children of the state of school age are not 
in grades one to twelve and of those in grades 
one to twelve only eight per cent are in grades 
nine to twelve. Of course a few are in higher 
institutions and in private schools, but there is 
no doubt about the need of stimulating high 
school attendance in North Dakota. The eight 
per cent in the high school and the ninety-two 
per cent in the elementary school suggests the 
Prussian system of class education prior. to the 
world catastrophe of 1914. There is the import- 
ant difference of course that in North Dakota 
the ninety-two per cent are not excluded for the 
same reasons as in Prussia but the exclusion is 
none the less a fact, and a fact of considerable 
social import. 
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It is very regrettable indeed that the new law Table III. Districts of Bottineau County Ranked on the Basis of Index of Opportunity 
could not have been a more promising one for District Town or Amount of Valu Pupil mee saeriy sini “al 
bringing up the backward communities. On No. Twp Levy ation Enroliment Pupil Levy $7,788 Wealth Opport’y 
the other hand recognition should be taken of CE ee ee $ 1,512 $ 458,451 22 $ 68.76 $ 25.70 2.67 
the fact that the removal of the tuition expense 45 Pickering .............. 1,106 204,855 13 85.07 42.05 2.02 
from the family and the placing of it upon the re 6,610 831,465 54 122.40 61.91 1.97 
district will encourage high school attendance 31 Elms 4,015 627,355 43 93.37 49.84 1.87 
as compared with the situation where fees by 4¢ Whitby ................ 3,001 578,280 45 66.02 40.41 1.63 
other names were collected from the families Bh Lordsburg pieweces 2,023 449,668 37 54.68 35.05 1.56 
sending the pupils. But we are discussing 39 a “~CeRERVEPELCTLOR 3,1 - 491,797 42 75.02 50.24 1.50 

™ . ‘ 5 heb 4 Oae 4 6 4s 462 57,6 3f 5.62 7 5 
chiefly the new law as compared with the old e nl ca ae rng - oe — — 

- To i o Ps oe 8 48 .6.6-6 ve.¢4 he ee 5a ‘ 6 Zi-1L2 < 35 

law which placed no tuition burden on either 16 Eidsvold . 706 604.684 ro - - “4 on 
° ° . ° ° a. - a MCU eoecsceedcosc 0,490 954,00 Hb 294.00 OD. 2 

the district or the family and it is when looking 11 Weltlates 2 469 561,112 yo 50 88 pry tae 
at the matter in the light of passing from one i” =e 2 658 492.271 . 61.82 42.06 47 
law to another that regret is justifiable. 43 Newburg 2,197 300,959 27 81.37 56.85 1.41 
nl SS }. eee 2,005 541,846 50 40.10 28.81 1.39 

The Index ortunity. en ‘ ; 2 eo 

e ne of Opp t y 37 Mount Rose . 7,232 631,583 62 116.64 89.18 1.30 

As suggested in an earlier paragraph, school Se WD ce ccic. 7,802 672,578 67 116.44 90.35 1.29 
millage is not the only factor to be considered Oe, WE Siwccascsesss 3,624 480,042 49 73.95 58.80 1.26 
in an inter-district comparison of this sort. The SE ets ose aces 2,507 447,731 46 54.50 43.61 1.25 
millage may be high in a given district and the 49 Eckman .... 3,653 310,893 33 110.69 91.53 1.20 
amount levied per pupil may be low whereas in ol Tacoma 4,998 466,254 50 99.98 83.49 1.19 
the next district the millage may be low and ; oo sence eres 1 358 485,124 53 25.62 21.80 1.17 

. . + b5 > Ta . E ‘ 3 5 7 8 97C yy 9 ef , . » 

the levy per pupil may be high. We need a : Jmemee .......... 13,547 1,188,279 32 102.62 88.64 1.16 

2 > 9 ; " ( 92 78 oro > 

i - i . A | é Rae 1,782 168,148 19 93.78 $2.93 Lae 
comprehensive index of the amount of strain <n ogee » - - 

3 : rc d rit 0 Se ; : 2,994 650,930 1 42.17 35.82 1.12 

involved upon the district under the district’s ae 1.003 364.696 42 93 88 91.42 ‘Tr 

prevailing practice. Effort involves not only of ee 3,997 644,730 77 51.90 48.29 1.08 

the burden carried but the strength of the bur- 4 Gardena ....... 4.984 778,546 95 52.46 49.86 1.05 

den-bearer. a 34 Cut Bank 3,504 534,917 66 53.08 51.01 1.04 

When aid is to be rendered it is customary 25 Renville 4,560 460,641 58 78.61 77.10 1.02 
to give it to the individual or nation which is 50 Dalen 3,786 515,101 67 56.50 57.25 98 (1.02) 
strained to the breaking point even though the 30 Sherman 3,010 459,578 61 49.34 51.00 97 (1.03) 
burden carried may be in the absolute less than ns Hoffman ..... 4,687 444,242 61 76.83 82.17 93 (1.07) 

. . > 2s 6 QO? "90 «€ r 
that carried by other individuals or states. In- ar ao theese 88 nny 90 9.92 10.90 91 (1.10) 

‘ . . ° 2 Ss are 93 863,965 y 36.23 5 ; ‘ 

telligent aid to school districts should be based ve — ers prety = 124 6.38 40.50 89 (1.12) 
Ladi hick oh i watt f 35 Lansford 12,824 1,030,003 158 81.16 96.96 84 (1.19) 
upon an index which expresses the ratio o ee ee 763.081 6 1 98 rap im rage 
burden and strength. 32 Antler ....... binds > eee 964,181 150 73.28 88.78 82 (1.22) 

An ingenius device has been offered by Dean 48 Newburg ........... .. 6.493 694.434 114 56.95 72.89 78 (1.28) 
William F. Russell of the College of Education i <*> i aes 2.519 335,928 5G 44.99 58.4] 77 (1.29) 
of the University of Iowa, for computing such 13 Willow City ............ 10,171 830,249 160 63.56 95.41 67 (1.49) 
ratio which he has called the “Index of Oppor- PN b55 5 chicea ct beees 6,745 748,659 148 45.57 70.14 65 (1.53) 
tunity”.. The Index of Opportunity for the ree 3,988 517,939 107 37.27 59.96 62 (1.61) 
fifty-two districts under consideration has been 52 Scotia teenies 3,711 419,382 79 46.97 76.50 61 (1.64) 
computed and is presented in Table III. a SUOEEOD oss ecescsesess EMBO 1,257,128 = 268 56.05 93.06 60 (1.67) 

The Method is as follows: We first find the a> BOWS ......-... 5,184 507,343 = 106 54.56 90.32 60 = (1.67) 

. i ; ‘ oS NE rarer ee . 8,796 338,878 88 43.12 87.22 49 (2.04) 
median amount raised per one thousand dollars pes ihe Ss aera ci “. 

‘ - eer 22 Landa ....... weer 6,875 396,850 104 66.10 134.93 49 (2.04) 
of real wealth which for our fifty-two districts . papain , = pe nayctes 
. ie : . 44 Overly ....... hi cath 3,632 392,612 117 31.04 72.05 43 (2.32) 
1s $7.62 and next we find t 1e median amount 1 Bottineau ........ See 1,461,845 488 38.79 100.86 .38 (2.63) 
of tax per pupil enrolled which 18 $59.38. : Thus 24 Russell 7,856 366,053 23 63.86 167.14 38 (2.63) 
the median (midmost case) of typical district, 41 Cordelia 1.592 937 654 90 17.68 52.14 24 (2.94) 
in sending one child to school for one year 15 Homen 1,509 232,180 105 14.36 50.61 28 (3.57) 
spends an amount per pupil at a tax rate that 
requires a wealth of $7,788.19. Our index of  ete., as provided in the 1915 law and instead of trenchment even at the cost of lowering the 


opportunity ratio will have for its denominator 








the amount of money raised for school purposes 
per $7,788 of real wealth. 

The quotient will be the index of the district’s 
ability to improve educationally when judged on 
the basis of the typical practice within the 
county. The ratio for the typical or median 
case will be 1.00 (1/1) and for the district that 


distributing aid on the basis of the school cen 
sus, both of which methods have been and are 
still used in North Dakota, the aid should be 
apportioned on the basis of the Index of Oppor- 
tunity which is an index of merit as well as 


need. 


Turning now to Table III it is apparent that 


standard of the school as classified by the state 
authorities. 


Certain restrictions concerning state aid and 
the fifty-four dollars non-resident tuition will 
help save the day somewhat. Such proposals as 
a seven-months year and teachers with any kind 
of certificate were favorably considered for a 


; : ee some districts are having a leisurely time of it ‘me 4 7 * , , 
18 spending more per $7,788 worth of real wealth 1 5 % - +] a R * n O time and the n discarded Ww hen the fact was 
as compared with others. but we must not yeeagnized that such methods would mean the 


than the typical case the denominator of our 
fraction will be larger than the numerator and 
the index will be less than 1.00. 

If the district is not exerting itself compara- 
tively per $7,788 of real wealth, the denomina- 
tor will be smaller and the index will be more 
than 1.00 which will mean that taking into 
account the wealth and the number of pupils 
enrolled, this district as compared with the 
median practice in the county can improve, can 
put forth more effort without serious strain, 
and without outside aid. 

On the other hand where the Index of Oppor 
tunity is low, that is, where the burden-strength 
relationship shows little or no opportunity for 
further effort, aid from larger taxation units 
in all justice should be given. Instead of pro- 
viding a flat rate to all four-year high schools, 

*Russell, School Finance in Iowa Cities, Iowa City. 
1920. Pp. 22-35. A brief and excellent discussion of 
this same problem is found in Dean Russell's article 
in Educational Administration and Supervision, April. 
1921, Volume VII, Number 4, pp. 181-189, One Step 


Toward a Scientific Method in the Distribution of 
School Funds. 


attempt to make direct comparison of one Index 
number with Russell states: 
“The reader remember that in a ratio, 
there is a figure between unity and zero corres- 
ponding to every figure between unity and in- 
finity. Thus .50 is just as far from 1.00 as is 
2.00, .25 and 4.00, .33 and 3.00, .80 and 1.25 
representing equal distances on either side of 
unity.” In order to enable the reader to note 


another. Dean 


must 


in each case the relative distance from unity 
of each ratio below unity, the reciprocals are 
given. 


A condition of heavy strain as indicated by a 
low index-of-opportunity number can be well 
illustrated by Bottineau Special School Dis- 
trict Number 1, with an Index-of-Opportunity 
number of .38. The board of education in this 
district has become weary of running the schools 
at an expense each year from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars in excess of the possible legal levy 
and at this writing (August 15, 1921) the board 
has committed itself to a policy of severe re- 


loss of these revenues. There still remains hope 
of maintaining first class standing. The dis- 
trict has placed its case frankly before the 
standardizing officers of the state and is receiv- 
ing their most willing cooperation. 


Omission should not be made of the fact that 
a number of factors have had a part in bringing 
the district into its present financial difficulties. 
These cannot be taken up here but the factor 
of an antiquated and unscientific state aid and 
tuition law has caused a loss of roughly seven 
thousand dollars per year, about twenty per 
cent of the total annual expenditure. It is 
surely not too much to expect that methods of 
distribution of aid 


and federal 


will become increasingly intelligent. 


county, state, 


This article is intended to illustrate the kind 
of studies that are necessary on a large scale 
for the guidance of and other 
bodies that have to do with educational legis- 
lation. 


legislatures 
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Subject Supervision at Little Rock, Ark. 


R. C. Hall, Superintendent of Schools 


kor several years past Little Rock has been 
evolving a plan of departmental teaching and 
subject supervision in the intermediate grades. 
The two are not exactly inseparably connected, 
as it is possible to have departmental! work 
without subject supervision, but subject super- 
vision without departmental teaching is im 
practicable. At the close of school in June, 
1920, the supervising staff was thoroughly com 
mitted to the plan, but some phases had to be 
improved upon and some inconsistencies had 
to be adjusted, as indicated by the following 
report of Supt. R. C. Hall made to the board 
of education at that time. 


The Beginning of Subject Supervision. 

Departmental teaching and subject super 
vision in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades are 
no longer experiments in Little Rock. Subject 
supervision was begun in geography, history 
and civics, possibly because Mr. Webb, the prin 
cipal of the Rightsell School, showed much in 
terest and enthusiasm in these subjects. Mr. 
Webb was asked to undertake the supervision 
and he entered into the work with spirit and en 
thusiasm. Today geography, history and civies 
are taught by all the geography teachers in all 
the schools with efficiency and pleasure to pupils 
and teachers. 

The success of this venture was followed by 
the naming of Mr. Allen, principal of the Pea 
body School, as supervisor of language work. 
Mr. Allen’s work for the past two years has 
greatly revolutionized the language teaching in 
the intermediate department of the schools and 
has influenced the primary department below, 
and the junior and senior high schools above. 
The work has now been extended by the ap 
pointment of Mr. Hamilton, principal of the 
Mitchell School, as supervisor of arithmetic, 
and Miss Schader, principal of the Woodruff 
School, as supervisor of reading. Credit for this 
work is given to these supervisors who labored 
under many difficulties as supervisor and prin 
cipal. 


Difficulties in Subject Supervision. 

There are some difficulties at present in the 
operation of subject supervision in the Little 
Rock schools. The system is not large enough 
to justify the assignment of a man exclusively 
to a subject-supervision position, as it appears 
that it must be carried along with the duties of 
a principal. Since there are only six grades 
in the grammar schools, the principal gives half 
of his time to subject-supervision and yet it 
appears inconsistent to have one principal fill 
two positions, while another in a school of the 
some size directs only one. If a man serving as 
principal has his hands full, the other man must 
neglect his school to care for both positions, 
unless he is a much superior man. Then too, if 
one man does the work of two positions as effi 
ciently as the other one does, there should be 
extra compensation for the work. If the former 
makes the claim that he can do both of these 
jobs as well, then it is conclusive that the pres 
ent position of principal should not demand all 
of a man’s time. These are some of the diffi 
culties which must be cleared up before the 
matter of subject supervision is on a fixed and 
settled basis. 


The Operation of the Plan. 

The work of the past year has confirmed the 
belief of the school authorities in the feasibility 
of the plan and the inconsistencies have been 
adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned 
The plan in operation provides for four super 
vising principals, one for each of the four basal 
subjects of reading, arithmetic, language, geog- 


raphy-history-and-civics. These principals spend 
half of their time in their own schools and the 
other half in supervision of the special subjects, 
leaving at their own schools a head-assistant 
who teaches and acts in the absence of the prin 
cipal. All other principals teach one-half day 
and spend the other half day in administration 
and supervision in their schools. The plan 
equalizes the work of the principals and carries 
their full endorsement. 


Kach teacher of the intermediate grade: 
teaches only two subjects. Reading and lan 
yuage, geography and arithmetic, writing and 
art, music and physical training are thus 
paired. Teachers of the basal subjects teach in 
three different rooms, spending two hours in 
each, and the teachers of the special subjects 
teach in six rooms, spending one hour in each 
room. Each of the six teachers has one room 
as her home room and is sponsor for the pupils 
of that room. The plan works best in units 
of six rooms, three in the upper cycle and three 
in the lower cycle, but it will work with little 
Under 


the plan the basal subjects are not only taught 


modification in any number of rooms. 


better, but the special subjects are conspicuous 
compared with the old way. 


Subject supervision by principals has not 
been extended to the special subjects because of 
the fact that special supervisors for these sub 
jects have always been provided. It is believed 
that the plan is practicable and some of the 
principals will be urged to prepare for this 
special work. 


Advantages Claimed for the Plan. 

The departmentalizing of the intermediate 
grades has minimized the number of teachers 
with whom each supervisor must work. If a 
school system has sixty teachers and rooms of 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils there would 
be sixty teachers of each one of the subjects 
under the old plan. Under the Little Rock 
plan there are only twenty teachers of each basal 
subject, and only ten of each special subject. 
This greatly facilitates supervision and in- 
creases efficiency. The teachers meet both 
supervisors at all regular and called meetings, 
which further assists the teachers and conserves 
their time and energy. 


It is planned to extend the system to the 
junior high schools. There are three junior 


high schools and it is proposed to appoint one 











R. A. KENT 


Professor of School Administration, University of Kan- 
sas, Emporia, Kans. Dr. Kent recently resigned the super- 


intendency at Duluth, Minn. 
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the principals sponsor for the mathematics, 
me for the literature, grammar and composi- 
tion, and one for history. These with the assist- 
ance of the heads of departments in Senior and 
Junior High Schools, will make possible con 
structive work in organization, presentation and 
supervision of these subjects. 

Another strong point in favor of the semi 
departmental plan is the fine training and pre- 
paration it gives the pupils for the larger, 
though still semi-departmental plan of the 
seventh grade of the Junior High. 

The plan means more work for the teacher, 
that is, each teacher does more work because 
his work stands out conspicuously as excellent, 
good or poor; yet there is not a teacher in the 
system who would voluntarily return to the old 
system. 

Results of the Plan. 

Under the Little Rock plan, the teachers and 
pupils obtain the benefits of four specialists, 
each giving half-time to a subject, the equiva- 
lent to two full-time supervisors at an expense 
of only $465 more than has been paid for one 
primary supervisor. The plan has thus far met 
with no objections but on the contrary has the 
approval of the entire teaching corps and gives 
promise of inereased efficiency in the entire 
school system. 





Funny what new forms of expression people 
can invent when they criticize the schools. A 
writer in Scribners now calls the “schools a 
three ring circus.” 

At Rye, N. Y., the school board was consider- 
ate enough to postpone the opening of the 
schools for a week in order to allow the boys 
some money caddying at a big golf tournament 
at which President Harding played. Let us 
see! Was that board actuated by patriotic or 
sport motives? Perhaps, it was education after 
all. 

“The American schools are a failure because 
they fail to hold the interest of the child.” 
So says Prof. Joseph K. Hart, a western edu- 
eator. “Manual training is pretty much of a 
fraud” he says. “If some school would promise 
to teach him how to make locomotives, how to 
build skyscrapers, or how to dig a subway, the 
child would show some human interest.” We 
felt all along that something was wrong. And 
now we know just what’s the matter. 

THE PLAINT OF A SUBORDINATE. 

Frances Potter. 

“T shall never sign another contract for a 
teaching position as long as I live.” After 
hearing this statement seemingly come from the 
four walls of an otherwise empty room, I finally 
aroused myself from my semi-conscious state 
long enough to realize that it was I who had 
made the statement. I was horrified! Why 
should I find myself making such an absurd 
remark—I who had always considered my work 
so well worth while? 

A faint voice from somewhere unseen replied, 
“You are satisfied; your work is not merely to 
earn bread and butter—it is a work of philan- 
thropy as well.” 

I was satisfied and settling back in my most 
comfortable chair, I gave myself up to that 
most delightful of all recreation, complete re- 
laxation. Did I? for after a few minutes, I 
heard a tantilizing little voice. 

“Oho, you think you have settled it perma- 
nently don’t you; but you'll remember it about 
three o’clock in the morning and won’t be able 
to dismiss it so readily then when the rest of 
the world sleeps.” 

“Oh, forget it, can’t you, what are you scold- 
ing me about? So long as I do my best to do 
my part toward those pupils of mine, T shouldn’t 
worry.” 

The wee little voice said, “Oh you are good, 
aren’t you? Do you remember the time that the 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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SCHOOL PALACES AND LUXURIES. 


The effort on the part of school boards to pro- 
vide attractive, well arranged and well equipped 
schoolhouses is generally approved by a taxpay- 
ing constituency. There are few complaints 
heard in the way of extravagance, either as to 
the character of the buildings or their cquip- 
ment. Even the chronic objector to new school 
buildings carries his objections only to the point 
of completion when he begins to express pride 
in its being. 

The school board at Indianapolis has been un 
der fire for a year or more. The press of that 
city has been in an irritable mood and has 
missed no opportunity in holding up the incon- 
sistencies and shortcomings of the board. 

One of the unusual charges which are made 
relates to extravagance in schoolhouse planning. 
It is openly declared that school luxuries are 
indulged in, and some minor items, alleged to 
be superfluous, are pointed out in order to sub- 
stantiate the charge. 

It seems that the bond issues for schoolhouse 
construction are subject to the approval of a 
state board of accounts. This board has exacted 
specifications and held up a bond issue of $847,- 
000 pending a thorough investigation as to the 
necessities, plus the luxuries, to be met. Claims 
are now made that this or that item could be 
secured for one-half of the estimated cost, ete., 
ete. In the meantime there is delay, contro- 
versy and then more delay. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the 
merits of the charges of extravagance brought 
against the Indianapolis school board. The 
charges may be true, untrue or only half true, 
but there is one phase in this situation that 
deserves consideration. 

Wherever school boards are amenable, aside 
from a local taxpaying constituency, to some 
higher official body, trouble is sure to arise. 
The viewpoint of a local school board ma) 
differ widely from that of a state finance body, 
more specially when questions of detail are per- 
mitted to enter. 

Every well governed state fixes the debt limit 
of its several political units, and every school 
board is subject to some form of limitation in 
its expenditures, be it through the medium of 
a city council, a board of estimates, or a direct 
constitutional act. But, when these limitations, 
which should concern themselves with the tax 
ability of the unit and with the maintenance 
of solvency, presume to meddle with the number 
of teachers to be employed, or the kind of build 
ings to be constructed, they encroach upon the 
integrity and inherent function of the school 
administrative factors. 

The quarrel between the board of education 
of New York and the board of estimates of that 
city is deplorable. The contentions between the 
school boards of marty cities and their city coun 
cils cause harmful delays and are in nowise 
beneficial to the schools. Experts in school ad- 
ministration have for years contended that 
school boards must be divorced from other offi- 
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cial bodies and vested with the authority that 
will enable them to carry out the task entrusted 
to them. 

Experience has taught that where school 
boards are freest from meddling official author- 
ity, guided by clearly established debt or ex- 
penditure limitations, and answerable only to an 
immediate taxpaying constituency, they render 
the highest and most efficient service in the 
administration of the schools. 


SCHOOL BUDGET MAKING. 

The budget making idea has gradually found 
its way into publie and private institutions and 
has demonstrated its utility. Commercial and 
industrial enterprise has experienced the value 
of analyzing past expenditures, eliminating the 
superfluous and wasteful, and fixing limitations 
upon future expenditures. Thus, the budget has 
been evolved as a serviceable instrument, not 
only in holding all expenditures within certain 
limits, but also in establishing and holding to 
fixed financial policies. 

Certain expenditures and outlays may in 
themselves, considered apart from other expendi 
tures and outlays, assume certain significance, 
and yet, when considered in their relation to 
other items or the whole, assume an entirely 
different aspect. They may spell extravagance 
from one angle and economy from the other. _ 

But, what may merely be deemed as expedi 
ent in private enterprise, may become highly im- 
portant and necessary in public expenditures. 
Private interests are frequently so immediate 
and personal as to find constant adjustments, 
whereas in public matters the individual re 
sponsibility may be so divided or diffused that 
the elements of economy are overlooked. 

Besides, the public machinery, governed by 
legal routine, moves more slowly and must in 
the nature of things be restricted to method and 
formula. Municipalities, therefore, have found 
budgets where once introduced an indispensable 
innovation. 

A school system, by the very purpose of its 
being should be subject to the most approved 
business methods. It is constantly exposed to 
the public eye and should not only practice effi 
ciency and economy in the interest of its con 
stituency but serve as an example in progressive 
methods. The budget system, therefore, de 
serves recognition in school administration. 
Once its utility is established it will remain 
permanently. 


INDIANAPOLIS AND SEATTLE. 

These two cities are in a school turmoil which 
has afforded the local newspapers column after 
column of interesting and instructive reading 
matter. In both cities the school boards are 
under fire, charged with extravagance and in 
competency. 

At Indianapolis the school board has been th: 
target of newspaper criticism for some months. 
The row has now culminated in a seathing in 
dictment made by the state tax board as to the 
extravagant methods employed by the board in 
planning, erecting and equipping school build 
ings. 

The immediate charge is that the board em 
ployed upon a commission basis a member of a 
a prominent architect firm, which is deemed un 
businesslike, and that much money has been 
wasted in recent years in introducing unneces 
sary and costly innovations in school buildings. 
The regretable part in this school administra 
tive drama is that the charges made by the state 
tax board appear to be well warranted and that 
the Indianapolis school board stands without a 
plausible defense. At least, no one seems to 
come to its support. 

At Seattle the row has assumed a different and 
somewhat milder form. When the business 
slump set in, and the town found itself hard up, 
the commercial and ecivie bodies bunched them 


selves into a Tax Reduction Board and made 
raid upon the school system. They demanded 
the dismissal of the superintendent, because hi 
received too large a salary ; they urged the drop 
ping of many high school department heads b« 
cause they were deemed superthuous; they recom 
mended the removal of the school board head 
quarters from a down town oftice building bi 
cause the rental was too high. 

The movement for retrenchment was not so 
much an indictment of the school board as it 
was the thought that with the changed economic 
conditions economy in the school system was an 
imperative necessity. But, the raid was bold, 
dashing and picturesque. 

While the Indianapolis school board was open 
ly charged with being extravagant and grossly 
incompetent, the Seattle school board was 
charged with being extravagant and somewhat 
over zealous. The Indianapolis board was 
charged with being a political outfit, the Seattle 
board with having allowed fads and frills to run 
riot. 

The Seattle school board has pulled itself to 
gether, has examined the recommendations made 
by the taxpayers, and is trying to adjust the 
situation upon a basis that will do justice alike 
to the constituency and to the schools. The 
Indianapolis School Board is evidently in a 
more unpleasant fix. It will have to accept the 
mandates of the state tax board. 

While the newspapers of Seattle have been 
fulsome in their reports and discussions, they 
have also been courteous and frank. No one 
was roasted. At Indianapolis the press indulged 
in the bitterest criticism. No one was spared. 

The eruptions in both cities will lead to great 
good. An oceasional checking up can do no 
harm. School boards, like other publie bodies 
are apt to be carried away from the goal that is 
before them. The reconstruction period in which 
the country now finds itself has, in many in 
stances, made retrenchment an imperative neces 
sity. School administrative bodies may find that 
they have been too generous, and that certain 
economies may be effected without impairing 
the integrity of the schools. 

In the last analysis, however, it must be ad 
mitted that school administrative bodies that 
have conducted their affairs so as to invite justi 
tied condemnation have hardly fulfilled the 
sacred function of their office. It is not our 
purpose here to pass upon the merits of either 
the Indianapolis or the Seattle case. In both 
there may be some extenuating circumstances 
of which we are not advised. 

Therefore, in outlining the facts, as they have 
been heralded to an outside world, we have only 
one purpose in mind, namely to apprise the 
school boards of the country of the troubles 
that may overtake them if caution and precau 
tion against extravagance are not constantly 
and consistently practiced. 


REGULATING SCHOOL DRESS. 

School boards in several sections of the coun 
try have startled the general public as well as a 
fashion loving high school constituency by in 
augurating dress regulations. The regulations 
provide in the main that girls attending the 
high school shall wear simple dresses, woolen 
stockings and low-heeled shoes. 

The motive is obvious. The ambition on the 
part of high school students to outdo each other 
in elegance and richness of attire has a distract 
ing influence upon the real purpose of the school. 
Kvery girl wants to be dressed as well as her 
classmates, or better. The successes and fail 
ures which attend these rivalries are followed by 
exultation and embarrassments. Style invades 
the domain of study. 

But, there is another phase to this schoolroom 
dress rivalry which is equally worthy of con 
sideration. It disturbs the democratic spirit of 
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the school rhe girl of poor parentage 1s dis 
heartened in the- thought that she eannot in 
dulyve in the fineries of the rich girl. On the 


ther hand the dressy girl is inclined to assume 
an air of superiority over her less fortunat 
classmate. 

Among the middle classes there are parents 
who will strain their purses in order that their 
daughters may look just as fine as the rich man’s 
daughte r. Parental love always stands ready to 


make a sacrifice. 


The blame for this condition is wholly charge 
able to indulgent parents who under-estimate 
the mission of the school and at the same time 


fail in recognizing the best interests of their 
childre n. The regulation ot school dress should 
remain entirely within the province of the 
mother. School boards ought not to be called 
upon to discountenance extravagance in pupils’ 
wearing apparel. 

But, where the abuse has become sufficiently 
pronounced and disturbing to the discipline and 
efficiency of the school, the administrative au 
thorities are warranted to call a halt, and com 
mendation is due the superintendent and school 
board that possess the courage to do so. 

The integrity of the school, its efticleney as 
an institution of learning, and its mission in 
supporting th spirit of democracy are in: the 
keeping-of the administrative body» Anything 
that interferes here is subject to correction or 
removal. The school board possesses the legal 
and moral right to act. 


APPOINTIVE VERSUS ELECTIVE. 

Phi questiol whether the stat superintend 
ent of public instruction should be elected by 
popular vote or appointed by some state author- 
itv has arisen in Indiana. The present incum 
bent was recently elected | 


y popular vote, but 
frankly contends that the appointive method is 
preferable. 

The question is not new. It has been thrashed 
out time and again in 


all its essential phases. 
In many states the candidate for state super 
intendent forms a tail-ender to the regular 
gubernatorial ticket and is swept into othce on 
party lines. If he is an ingenious political mani- 
pulator he will secure a place upon the ticket, 
and if he is an impressive campaigner he will 
secure the party vote and sometimes more. The 
professional school workers may vote against 
him, but the non pr ‘fessional classes who are in 
the majority may vote for him. Party loyalty 
may be stronger than the professional principle. 
At any rate, professional fitness becomes sub 


merged in the mesh of political expediency. 


Thus, a backwoods schoolmaster-politician who 
taught school for a year or two in some remot 
district, or a lawyer-orator who never taught 
school, may become elevated to the highest edu 
cational office in the state. These things have 


happened, and are always likely to happen again 
where the office of state superintendent is sub 
ject to election on a party ticket. 

In a number of states the compensation for 
the state superintendent has been so low that 
the strong educators would not aspire to the posi 
tion. In fact, educators of high standing, as a 
rule, shun the strife and combat of a political 
contest They preter to be chosen on their 
record rather than enter upon an undignified 
scramble for the place. 

lhe question, stripped of all its pros and cons, 
and the arguments that may be advanced for 
and against the elective or the appointive 
method, will favor the appointive method. This, 
of course, presupposes the exercise of impartial 
judgment on behalf of the authority that does 
the appointing. As a rule, the Governor, or the 
State Board of Edueation, appreciates the re 
sponsibility that goes with such authority and 
aims to secure the man that will meet the ap 
proval of the educational forces as well as the 
sanction of the general publie. 
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GUARDING AGAINST SCHOOLHOUSE 
FIRES. 


With the approach of the winter months the 
annual season of schoolhouse fires also begins. 
The losses through schoolhouse fires in 1916 
were $1,520,855, in 1917, $1,601,468, in 1918, 
$1,673,156. It is safe to assume that the losses 
sustained for the years that followed up to the 
present time have been no less. _ 


In a study of the statistics dealing with schoo] 
house destruction, based on 6,000 fires, the most 
instructive information is gained in learning 
the causes that are assigned. Defective fur- 
naces, stoves, boilers and pipes constitute the 
leading item. Neglected chimneys and flues 
come next. The carelessly thrown match con 
sumes annually one-quarter of a million dollars 
worth of school property. There are 


an average 
of five school fires a day. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters says 
that schoolhouse fires are preventable and sug- 
gests the following caution. “Institute a careful 
inspection of all furnaces, smokepipes, electrical 
systems, mechanical devices, and so on, and clean 
up rubbish and litter as well as accumulated 
ashes and oily material. Conscientious janitor 
service is a vital element in fire prevention, for 
cleanliness and safety have a single meaning 
where fire hazard is concerned.” 


There is an impression that most of the 
schoolhouse fires are due largely to the fact that 
most of them are untenanted during the night 
throughout the year and for three months dur 
ing the daytime. While most of the fires occur 
during the untenanted periods, it is equally true 
that neglect during the time the buildings are 
tenanted causes the fires which occur while the 
buildings are untenanted. 


The duty of the school authorities here is 
clear. The loss of property is serious, but the 
loss of lives is irreparable. The same authority, 
quoted above, holds that many lives have need- 
lessly been sacrificed by schoolhouse fires and 
that by timely caution and precaution this form 
of destruction can be reduced to a minimum. 


A RETURN TO DISCIPLINE. 


It was only reasonable to expect that the dis- 
turbance which entered the established human 
relations as the result of the world war would 
find some form of expression in the adminis 
tration of the schools of the United States. 
Wherever the elements of authority and obedi- 
ence came into play there was a perceptible 
slackening of discipline. 


This applied to the workshop, the office and 
the farm, and was bound to assert itself in the 
schools. Pupils went on a strike for a change 
in teachers; teachers struck for higher salaries 
and a voice in the councils of administration. 
Both teachers and pupils deserted the schools in 
large numbers. Everywhere the. established 
order of things was shaken in lesser or greater 


degree. 


The return to the conditions that make for 
discipline and service is quite noticeable. Teach 
ers and pupils have returned to the schools. 
The supply of teachers is ample, and the pupil 
attendance especially in the high schools ex 
ceeds the present capacity of housing. Obedi 
ence has onee more come into its own. There is 
greater respect on the part of teachers for the 
administrative authorities, and the pupils fol 
low the guidance of principal and teacher with 
out protest. The school labors, all along the 
line, are onee more characterized by an earnest 
zeal and a desire to accomplish results. 


There is even a tendency on the part of the 
press and the public in several loealities to feel 
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that the school authorities are too lax and 
lenient in exerting discipline and authority. 
Chere are cases where campaigns for changes in 
school board membership are based upon the 
thought that stronger men must be chosen to 
bring order out of the disorder which has found 
its way into the school system. 

Whatever may be the merits in contests of 
this character, it follows that the general pub- 
lic has settled down to normal conditions and is 
once more turning its attention to the more 
serious purposes of life and living. The schools 
must now enter upon an era of the highest ser- 
vice of which they are capable. The teaching 
forces are ample enough to permit the elimina- 
tion of the unprepared and incompetent, and the 
pupil attendance is large enough to warrant a 
maximum service out of the school plant. The 
administrative authorities, aside from struggling 
against financial difficulties and school housing 
problems, are in a position to exact discipline 
and order, and raise the schools to the highest 
possible standards. 


IS TEACHING NARROW? 

I heard a superintendent of schools say noi 
long ago that teachers are narrow. This is a 
statement that I cannot force myself to accept. 
On the contrary, I believe teachers are broader- 
minded and more universal in their thinking 
and knowledge than are any other class. Com- 
parisons are unpopular, I know, but are never- 
theless necessary. Let us consider lawyers. 
Their training in all subjects except their major 
is decidedly elementary; of the law they know 
court procedure and where information wanted 
may be found. They read the daily papers, and 
profess a rather intense interest in practical 
have picked up some knowledge of finance from 
their apprenticeship, can read an ordinary finan- 
politics. How is it with the bankers? They 
have picked up some knowledge of finance from 
their apprenticeship, can read an ordinary finan- 
cial statement, and understand what constitutes 
simple credits. Their learning is neither pro- 
found, nor comprehensive; and their business 
judgment is not always infallible. To get an in- 
telligent and interesting conversation out of 
the usual type you must talk about his own 
specialty, or perhaps a timid venture into the 
fields of sports or party politics is admissible. 

Thus with other trades and professions. But 
note that all topics and all interests cluster 
around his business, and the sports in which he 
is proficient. He feels no compunction about 
talking shop, for shop is practically all he 
knows. 

Now a teacher is first required to give proof 
of both general and special training, and fur- 
ther to back that up by satisfactory perform- 
ance. She teaches not one thing but many; she 
uses knowledge drawn from all sources. She 
probably knows more about practical farming 
than the farmer, and could match the physician 
pretty well in the field of sanitary engineering. 
Then she knows human life and human living. 
The purpose of her work is not to advance her 
own interests, but to help others—individually 
and collectively. There is more variety in her’ 
duties than is found in selling groceries or com- 
puting interest. The teacher is not narrow, nor 
is teaching a narrow profession. Outsiders do 
not commonly regard the profession as narrow; 
most of the criticisms come from teachers them- 
selves. The degree of perfection expected by 
these does themselves, and all, credit for mod- 
esty, but is there not a limit to which even this 
can be justified? A little more respect for our- 
selves will not do any harm. If there is any 
truth at all in the new psychology, the narrow- 
est persons on earth are those who think them- 
selves so.—John C. Almack. 
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school Buildings in Montana 


W.R. Plew, Professor, Architectural Engineering, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 


During the years 1919-20 Montana public 
schools received a great deal of publicity on 
account of the report made by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation. In the 
five financial components used as the basis for 
his marking, Montana ranked first. This simply 
meant that during the year 1918 Montana spent 
more on her schools per capita than any of the 
other states in the union. The bare statement, 
however, that Montana ranked first in school 
buildings was somewhat misleading when given 
the prominence it had in the newspapers in 
1920 without explanation. Not all who read 
these articles know that Montana is a large and 
new state and that the school demands upon her 
resources are simply enormous. Very few peo 
ple even in Montana realize the tremendous size 
of the state. They perhaps know that in square 
miles it ranks third of all the states in the 
union. But this does not mean much to them. 


Roughly speaking, Montana is as long east 
and west as the distance from Chicago to New 
York; and as long north and south as the dis 
tance from Chicago to Nashville, Tennessee. 
It is not quite a rectangle but in square mites 
it closely approximates the area of the land in- 
cluded in the rectangle formed on the above 
dimensions. 


When we think of this tremendous area oc- 
eupied by a population about equal to that of 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, we get some idea 
of the necessity for heroic per capita expendi- 
tures in caring for the schools. There are many 
districts covering miles in extent that have only 


NOTE—In presenting the various school 
buildings of a single state, and at the same time 
providing the latest in modern school architec- 
ture, the purpose is to afford a comprehensive 
view of an entire state school system and the 
features which characterize the newer buildings. 
The fact that the State of Montana is given in 
the Ayres report, issued a year ago by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, first rank in expenditure 
upon its school plant and securing a maximum 
use out of the same lends special significance 
and interest to this article—EDITOR. 


three or four pupils of school age. This makes 
the problem of housing very difficult. It is im- 
possible to consolidate for building purposes 
and collect the pupils on account of the tremen- 
dous distances and the difficulty of keeping roads 
passable in this rigid climate during the school 
year. 

Our needs are tremendous and several com 
munities are not able to adequately meet them, 
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but every effort is made to build wisely and with 
a vision for the future. As a state Montana 
deserves more credit for her heroic effort than 
for her buildings. These are of the best but are 
too few. Our problem has been to meet this 
demand for buildings as economically as pos 
sible when considered on broad lines of efficiency 


and future needs. 
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Every effort has been made not to duplicate 
some of the experiences of the older parts of the 
country which have proved so wasteful, and is 
so aptly illustrated in our own state in th: 
evolution of the school building at Wolf Point 
from 1912 to 1918. Rural districts are urged 
in every way to build attractive and adequate 
buildings. The State Association of Architects, 
through the department of Architectural Engin 
eering at the State College, cooperates with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
furnishing small districts with suitable plans 
free of charge. The Rose Hill Standard School 
is an example of the that is 
recommended and commonly built by rural dis- 


type of school 
tricts, that are only able to build the cheapest 
The plan of this 
building is apparent from the photograph. It 
contains one classroom and two coat rooms, one 


and most simple structure. 


on each side of the entrance. 


The Augusta Plan. 
In the smaller communities an arrangement 
known as the Augusta plan has proved very 
popular and is, we think, a rather unique con 
tribution to school architecture in Montana. 
The Augusta district contains fourteen schools, 
all well supported, five of which have buildings 
constructed on the Augusta plan. “The essen- 
tial feature of this plan consists of a gym 
nasium, four or five feet below the level of the 
main corridors and surrounded by class and 
other schoolrooms, the basement being turned 
over to toilet, manual-training, and other appur 
tenances. 
auditorium. 
Among the 


The gymnasium is also used for an 
many satisfied districts having 
this plan is Dixon, a community of two or three 
hundred. Ole Bakke of Missoula is the archi 
tect. These buildings are, of much 
larger than are needed for the present popula 


course, 


tion and are purposely built large. 

They may appear to be wasteful at the pres 
ent time, but of these districts are in 
These 
districts are some that will probably have a large 
growth, and they are 
ing the experience of 
above. 


many 
creasing at a wonderfully rapid rate. 


trying to avoid duplicat- 

Wolf Point mentioned 
Building in Units. 

Where districts cannot possibly build suffi- 

ciently large for the needs of the immediate 
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future, buildings are planned complete and in 


such a way that parts may be built now and 
later completed, sometimes in two or three 
stages. Sometimes basements’ are built and 


roofed over, and other stories are added as they 
are needed, as in the Rapelje School in Still- 
water County. Since this photograph was taken 
one story has been added. 
add the 


building 


The district expects 
second or top These 
efforts of small 


soon to story. 


represent schools in 


communities. 


The 


present 


than the 
limited to the rural com- 
munity nor to smaller towns. At Dillon, Mon- 
tana, where the State Normal School is located, 
it became necessary only this past year to plan 
a building for future needs and build only part 
of it. KF. F. Willson, the architect, worked out 
the plan with this idea in mind. The building 
is used by the Normal School for practice teach- 


necessity of building larger 


needs is not 
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F. Willson, Architect, Bozeman. 


ing, there being an arrangement with the city 
schools that makes this possible. A normal 
student is given practice teaching in the recita- 
tion rooms, while the classroom is in charge of 
a regular teacher. 

Good Schools in Open Prairie. 

Not all well-built small schools are confined 
to small communities but are frequently out in 
the open prairie and are purely rural schools. 
The Kircher two-teacher school located in the 
open country near Miles City is a substantial 
brick building containing a library and a full 
basement for manual training and household 
arts. We also have a few consolidated schools 
in the open country, among the largest and 
best of which is the Florence Carlton consoli- 
dated school. 

In a survey of the state made in 1919 it was 
found that there were 43 consolidated schools 
in the state, eleven of which were in the open 


country, and 28 in rural villages. The con- 





































































































BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH SC 
Bozeman 


Fred F. Willson, Architect, 


50, Class Room. 651, Class Room. 52, Class Room. 58, 
Class Room. 54, Hospital. 55, Nurses’ Room. 56, Hospi- 
tal Room. 57, 


Class Room. 58, Corridor. 59, Janitor. 
60, Girls’ Wash Room. 61, Class Room, 62, Utility 
Closet. 63, Girls’ Toilet Room. 64, Class Room. 65, Kit- 
chen, 66, Refrigerator Closet. 67, Hall. 68, Dining Room. 





HOOL, BOZEMAN, MONT. 


Fred F. Willson, Architect, 


69, Sewing Room. 70, Upper Part of Stage. 
72, Second Floor Space. 73, Bath Room . 74, 


71, Balcony. 
Bed Room. 
Class Room. 77, Art Room. 
78, Closet. 79, Office. 80, Class Room. 81, Class Room. 
82, Teachers’ Rest Room. 83, Janitor. 84, Class Room. 
85, Boys’ Toilet. 86, Utility Closet. 87, Class Room. 88, 


75, Assembly Room. 76, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Bozeman. 


Class Room. 89, Class Room. 


90, Class Room. 91, Prin- 


cipal’s Office. 101, Coal Storage. 102, Ash Storage. 108, 
Wood Storage. 104, Boilers. 105, Pipe Trench. 106, Fan 
Room. 107, Toilet Room. 108, Closet. 109, Hall. 110, 


Locker Room. 111, Fan Room. 
Fresh Air Duct. 
116, Vault. 


112, Orchestra Pit. 118, 
114, Pipe Trench. 115, Dumb Elevator. 
117, Book Storage. 118, Shower Room. 
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KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY SCHOOL, DILLON, MONT MANUAL TRAINING ROOM, PRIMARY SCHOOL, DILLON, MONT 


Fred F, Willson, Architect, Bozeman. Fred F. Willson, Architect, Bozeman 


solidated buildings are on the whole modern, building in Billings, Montana, built by McIver shortens the distances that pupils are required to 
convenient and well equipped, the average cost 


H and Cohagen, architects. There is no basement travel to school and back. 
of which is about $18,000. Eighteen of the 


buildings have auditoriums for community re otbegeesy sata) — vane voquined for , Aa exception - this is the Washington School 
meetings ; fourteen contain agricultural labera oiler and coal $s8re The a architects have - Miles ity by B. Rivenes, architect, which 
tories; seventeen have home economics labora also done a very nice piece of work in Hardin rermanoas repeteees classrooms, with domestic 
tories and 22 have manual work shops. Five in a primary school which is all on one floor. Science and manual training rooms and other 
consolidated schodle have teacherages. There are no stairways to be climbed, nor are appurtenances as well as a large gymnasium 


, f assembly hall. This is one of the largest 
Town and City Schools fire escapes needed. Montana architects seem ind assembly ha [his is one of the larg 
In the larger towns and cities the same effort “ 
is made to obtain the very best and most mod- ™ le. It seems that there is also a marked 
ern school buildings. An example of a modern tendency in the larger towns and cities to have 
city grade school, fireproof and in every way ‘mall districts and more buildings, rather than 


permanent is the Orchard school, a four-room to have one or two large buildings. This 


yan ; ’ grade schools in the state. The building is 
to prefer buildings with as few stories as pos situated in the center of a city block with an 
east and west frontage. It is a fireproof struc- 
ture of reinforced concrete, brick and tile, with 
stone trimmings. The interior is finished 
throughout with oak trim. All classroom floors 
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are finished with maple and the corridors and 
stairways with asbestone composition. The two 
toilet rooms on each floor have ceramic tile and 
white marble floors. The classrooms ar 
equipped with sanitary wardrobes, cabinet and 
teachers’ closets and the best slate blackboards. 
Communication in the building is simplified by 
the use of telephones, one of which will be found 
on each teachers’ desk. 

A school by the same architect, but not so 
large, located at Glendive, is of the same fire 
proof construction and general detail. 

The Washington School at Great Falls by 
Shanley & Baker is a grade school of which the 
largest city in the state is proud. It is rather 
unique in its plan as well as in the character 
of its elevation. It is fireproof and modern jn 
every way. 

Lewistown, the metropolis of the Judith 
Jasin, has some very fine and attractive schools 
among the best of which is the Highland Park 
School by O. F. Wassmansdorf. 


Junior High School Buildings. 

In the larger centers, junior high schools are 
being built, and the Emerson School at Boze- 
man, erected by F. F. Willson is among the 
best of this type. In this building which is the 
largest in this city of seven thousand, the audi 
torilum was made a destinctive feature. The 
auditorium is 60 feet by 80 feet with a baleony, 
and has a seating capacity of eleven hundred. 
It has a complete moving picture booth contain- 
ing two machines and a fully equipped stage 24 
feet deep with a proscenium opening 32x26. The 
stage equipment with its scenery, switchboards, 
dimmers, spotlights, borders, ete.,- is equal to 
that found on any stage in theaters of cities 
much larger than Bozeman. 

The building is two stories high, of brick and 
frame construction except the boiler room, 
which is of reinforced concrete. 

More than the usual provision was made for 
the handling of crowds. ‘There are two side 
and two rear entrances besides three sets of 
double doors for the front entrance. A feature 
of special interest for handling crowds of chil 
dren on the stage is found in the two stairways 
leading from both sides of the stage to the cor- 
ridor on the second floor, thus affording con 
venience in handling entertainments in which 
children are used. .When not on the stage they 
ean be taken to the schoolrooms on the second 
floor where noise usually produced by such per 
formers cannot be heard in the auditorium. 

On the ground floor is the gymnasium with 
running track and spectators’ balcony. This 
floor also contains a manual training room as 
well as a wireless telegraph room. The corri- 
dors are top-lighted, thus permitting the upper 
part of the auditorium to be lighted from this 
light well. The exterior of the building is in 
red tapestry brick, with a granite base trimmed 
in cream terra cotta. It cost including equip- 
ment $200,Q00. 

Buildings for Community Use. 

Columbus, a town of some seven or eight 
hundred inhabitants, has just completed what 
the architect, Mr. F. F. Willson, thinks an 
especially usable type in that it furnishes a 
community center for the town. This feature is 
made of practical use to the town for when 
school is not in session the gymnasium is used 
by the townspeople. The auditorium is also 
used for all public meetings. There is a marked 
interest in athletics in these small communities, 
and it is always necessary to provide seating 
capacity in the gymnasium. In this case it 
was done by installing a baleony on two sides 
four feet above the gymnasium, and above this 
a combination running track and balcony, both 
of which are entered from the main corridor. 

The Eureka school at Great Falls by Shanley 
and Baker is another example of the character 
of the buildings built in these small commun- 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL, DILLON, MONT. Fred F. Willson, Architect, Bozeman. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
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Shanley & Baker, Architects, Great Falls, Mont. 
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Shanley & Baker, Architects, Great Falls, Mont 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Shanley & Baker, Architects, Great Falls. 
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ities. St. Mary’s Institute, a Parochial school —— —_ 
in the same city by the same architects, also 
deserves mention. 


High Schools Well Equipped. 

Small communities in this state strain every 
nerve to build adequate high schools, and there 
are a great number that are very meritorious. 
Culbertson, a small eommunity, has a good high 
school which cost $80,000 and serves eighty 
pupils. 

The high school at Cody by Melver & Coha 
gen, architects, is a well-planned and permanent 
building. It is fireproof and in every way 
modern. Its plan is unusually good in that the 
gymnasium and auditorium are accessible to the 
public without interference with the regular 
school activities. In case of evening entertain- 
ments either end of the building may be used to 
the practical exclusion of all the rest. 

The noisy portion of the building has been 
placed under the gymnasium while the quiet 

















part is under the auditorium. 

The high schools of the state are as a rule 
adequately housed and well equipped. Most of 
them are county high schools with very com- 
plete faculties and laboratories. In efficiency 
they compare very favorably with the high 
schools of the Middle West. The Fergus county 
high school by Link and Haire is among the 
best. 

An account of the school architecture of 
Montana would not be complete without men 
tioning the institutions of higher learning. The 
University of Montana is divided into four com- 
ponent parts, the University at Missoula, State 
College at Bozeman, State School of Mines at 
Butte, and State Normal School at Dillon, all 
under one chancellor who resides in Helena. 

For the past six years the building needs have 
been acute and relief was not available by the 
ordinary means of legislative appropriations. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, MONT 
Fred F. Willson, Architect, Bozeman. 









HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, MONT. Fred F. Willson, Architect, Bozeman. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, MONT. 
Fred F. Willson, Architect, Bozeman 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, CODY, MONT. Mclver & Cohagen, Architects, Billings. 


At the last general election the people voted to 
bond the state for five million dollars for the 
purpose of relieving this need and the building 
program, resulting from this generous support, 
starts this year. Several of the plans are well 
under way. 

Three years ago complete campus develop- 
ment plans were made by George H. Carsley of 
Helena, with Cass Gilbert of New York as con- 
sulting architect. To insure the carrying out of 
the spirit of these plans, Mr. Carsley has been 
retained as consulting architect for the entire 
building program. The style adopted is a very 
plain but pleasing one. The buildings are of 
red tapestry brick, with Spanish tile, hipped 
roofs, and wide over-hanging eaves with open 
cornice. None of the buildings is over two 
stories with basement. The science building at 
the State University erected by McIver & Coha- 
gen is typical of the style. 


A High School Which 
Pays Its Own Way 


Harlan C. Hines, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Washington (Formerly Director of 
Secondary Research, Los Angeles). 


Los Angeles High School, the largest of fif- 
teen senior high schools in the city school dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, is a college in every re- 
spect except its course of study. Founded in 
1873, as the first high school in Southern Cali- 
fornia, housed in two rooms, it graduated its 
first class of eleven pupils in 1875. The follow- 
ing year there was a movement to abandon the 
school because of the great expense, but a vote 
of the people helped to perpetuate it. For 
twenty years its future was in doubt, the eternal 
question of expense continuously bobbing up. 
In 1895 Mr. W. H. Housh was elected principal 
and Mr. J. H. Francis, afterwards superintend- 
ent at Los Angeles and later at Columbus, head 
of the commercial department. Mr. Housh is 
still principal, but of a far different school. 


A plan evolved by Mr. Housh, with sugges- 
tions from Mr. Francis, led to the establishment, 
in 1905, of student self-government. It was 
thought such an organization would be able to 
“pay itself out”. It didn’t do so immediately, 
but it has during the past three years, much to 
the satisfaction of everybody concerned, especi- 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, CODY, MONT. McIver & Cohagen, Architects, Billings 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, CODY, MONT 


Mclver & Cohagen, 


ally the Principal who labored so many years to 
stop the annual cry over deficits. 

This “college high school”, or “high school 
college”, named for the rapidly growing city of 
which it is a part, is now housed in a building 
four stories high, in Tudor architecture, 340 
feet long and 280 feet wide, on which $700,000 


Architects, Billings. 


has been spent to date, $75,000 of which has 
gone for equipment. The furnishings for the 
auditorium cost $13,000, the cafeteria $32,000, 
and $100,000 more will soon be spent for a girl’s 
gymnasium. The site for the school cost $105,- 
000. The sum of $3,000 has been given by the 
board of education and the student body for 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL, HARDIN, MONT. 
McIver & Cohagen, Architects, Billings, Mont. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, MILES CITY, MONT. Mont. B. Rivenes, Architect. 

















a resolution or two by Senator Knox. They 
even include an “article ten” which, appropriate- 
ly enough, has to do with yell leaders. The 
document is all-inclusive. A high school with 
such regulations cannot refrain from “paying 
out”. - Because this one actually does and in 
view of the fact that principals and board mem- 
bers in other school systems may want to know 
how it is done, the chief clauses are set forth 
as follows: 

(1) The object of the association is to con- 
trol all activities that belong to the school as a 
whole, to arouse enthusiasm among the student 
body, to instill a feeling of school loyalty into 
every member of the organization, and to pro 
vide the necessary funds for the maintenance 
of all activities. 

(2) The association is divided into three 
parts: an executive committee, a house of repre- 
sentatives, and classroom organizations. The 
executive committee consists of a student-body 
president, a commissioner of social activities, a 
commissioner of athletics, a commissioner of 
forensics, a commissioner of finance, the faculty 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, MILES CITY, MONT. Mont. 














KERCHIER SCHOOL, MILES CITY, MONT. 


athletic field and courses, and about $6,000 more 
have been spent for bleachers. 


Outside of the expenditures of the board of 
education on the school, the following sums have 
been expended by the student body for perma- 
nent repairs: 


Tennis courts and fence............. $ 3,000 
OE re 2,500 
Shrubbery and grading.............. 1,600 
ER 500 
Piano for Girls’ League.............. 200 
IER 0 4,500 
CEL Ys kee eck eos es 500 
EEE ES a ee 3,500 
Agricultural Department ............ 1,000 

$17,200 


How do they do it? True, there are now more 
than three thousand pupils enrolled, with the 
enrollment increasing monthly; and 109 teachers 
employed. But a large enrollment no more 
guarantees elimination of deficits than an in- 
erease in income lowers an income tax. There 
is but one answer and but one word in the 
answer: “organization.” 


The plan of the principal, mentioned above, 
evolved around the idea of not only allowing 
the pupils to “govern” themselves but of insist- 
ing that each and every pupil enrolled get into 


B. Rivenes, Architect. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, MILES CITY, MONT. Mont. B. Rivenes, Architect. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, CODY. 
Mclver & Cohagen, Architects, Billings. (See Page 54.) 


high-school activities and help make the school 
the “best in America”. That spirit pervades 
this Pacific Coast country. It is difficult to tell 
whether it has always been here;-there is some- 
thing of the Yale bull-dog about it, a trace of 
the Chicago “I will”, and an echo of that old 
Iowa motto: “Of all that is good, lowa affords 
the best.” It is estimated that over 100,000 Iowa 
people now live in California but, be that as it 
may, it is not a tremendous task to get the chil- 
dren of these western schools to “kick in” with 
energy and money. 


Mr. Housh, having been principal of this one 
school for 26 years and, in one respect at least 
like Johnny Walker, “still going strong,” knew 
all these things heretofore set out. As has been 
said he organized the student body and he organ- 
ized it well. In glancing at the student-body 
regulations one might think they had been pre- 
pared by Noah Webster and Senator Lodge, with 


treasurer, and the presidents of the senior boards 
of control. 


(3) Operating with the executive committee 
is an auditing committee which authorizes, in 
conjunction with the treasurer, the payment of 
all bills against the student body fund except 
those of the lunch house and book exchange. 


(4) The faculty trbasurer is appointed by the 
principal and is bonded to the extent of ten per 
cent of the annual cash receipts, by the school 
itself. This treasurer places all orders, with 
assistance from the commissioner of finance and 
student managers and with the approval of the 
principal. 


(5) A faculty auditor is elected by the 
faculty, whose duty it is to check all books per- 
taining to school activities of every kind where 
money or property is handled at least once each 
semester and before responsible parties are dis- 


charged. 
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(6) All money received for any school pur 

















. pose by either students or faculty members (such 
- as dues or assessments of all kinds, deposits, 
h ete.) is immediately turned over to the faculty 
2 treasurer, for which duplicate receipts are issued 
in and entries made direct from duplicates to cash 
ni- ° book. 
W (7) Money is paid out by check or cash but 
th cash payments must be receipted. No loans may 

be made from student-body funds. An inven 
- tory is taken once each year and a statement 
a sumbitted. 
nt (8) The treasurer is authorized to keep in 
ito charge or pay out deposits or trust funds sub- 
ro ject to the order of the party or parties respon- 
ice sible for said deposits or trust funds. 

(9) Each classroom is organized and elects 
, . HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOL, LEWISTOWN, MONT. 
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school ger, and a delegate to the girls’ league. The faculty treasurer and keeps a voucher, render- not the marked result of intentional dishonesty 
with treasurer sells to the members of his classroom ing a detailed report after each game and enter- but came from a high degree of carelessness. 
e and the weekly newspaper and tickets to games, and tainment. He receives a salary of $50 a term. There have been cases in some high schools 
of the collects dues where a student put all the money he had on 
(11) There are also book-exchange er hand into one pocket and never could tell which 
a , . " @i- sheho > ‘ ‘ “pe ¢ stage £ agers, ¢ R é 
(10) The student manager comes to his posi lunch house managers, and tage m™m re agers, 8 was his and which belonged to the school; rather 
y the tion automatically. He serves one term as receiving nominal salaries, besides other mana- than cause an argument he kept it all, Mr. 
cs per second assistant and one term as first assistant gers listed below. Housh has numbered all pockets; he is not train- 
vel before he begins his term as manager. He has It will be seen at a glance that there is no ing conductors for city car lines. 
a > ~ . 2 - . . . - . . 
: “ite charge of all ticket sales, advertising of games opportunity for a student or faculty member to As in the case of city councilmen and mem- 
re dis- 


and performances, and the arrangement of all go over the Mexican border with any of the high hers of certain 


boards of education nominal 
programs. He turns all money received to the school funds. Money lost in years gone by was 


(Continued on Page 114 ) 
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DAOCMENT Fin *PLAN- 


ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Shanley & Baker, Architccts, Great Falls. 


Lipsticks and handpainted eyebrows are 


barred from the San Francisco schools accord 
ing to an edict rendered by Mrs. Helen P. San- 
born, president of the board of education. And 
now we are wondering what prompted the edict. 
Let the teachers of San Francisco give us the 
answer. 

An inconsistent school board member is one 
who champions more patriotic singing in the 
schools and in the same breath argues 
school boards. 


for paid 


Commissioner Tigert is already going around 
the country making speeches on illiteracy and 
education. Claxton was away so much doing 
this sort of thing that Tigert could make a big 
hit by looking in sometimes at the Washington 
office. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, 


||] CLASS ROOM- 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Shanley & Bake 


r, Architects, Great Falls. 
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Shanley & Baker, Architects, Great Falls. 
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~ SECOND - FLOOR.~ PLAN-~ 
GOALE PS =" 4 


ORCHARD SCHOOL, BILLINGS, MONT. McIver, Cohagen & Marshall, Architects, Billings, Mont. 
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Now Ready 


Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


An inspirational handbook for the study 
of Music History and Appreciation in 


—Homes 
—Clubs 
—High Schools 
—Normal Schools 
—Colleges 
—Conservatories 
The text matter is divided into four 
parts as follows: 
I. Learning to Listen: National 
Music 


Il. The History of Music 
III. The Orchestra: The Develop- 


ment of Instrumental Music 
IV. The Opera and Oratorio 


Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated 
: in half-tone; thoroughly exemplified 
HAW FAULKNEX at every point by incomparable 


NE'S € 

Cs Victor Records. List price $1.00 
7 (15 cents additional by mail), 

‘‘What We Hear in Music” has won enthusiastic endorsement 


from teachers and students everywhere during the seven years 
of its existence. Hundreds of high schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and conservatories have adopted it as a text book. 

With “What We Hear in Music,” a Victrola, and the 
illustrative Victor Records, the study of Music History and 
Appreciation is lifted from the realm of dry, matter-of-fact 
reading about the subject into the fascinating field of 
actually hearing the real music! 


For further information consult any 


dealer in Victor products, or write to 


the Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


Educational Department Finish, golden oak, waxed. 





This is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 


— ie Victor Talking Machine Co. sr maatsis. ager 


This trademark and the trademarked round school use. : ; 
word “Victrola” identify all our products When the Victrola is not in use, 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey the horn can be placed under the 


VICTOR T ALKING M ACHINE CO, 7 renege gy By 

Camden, N. J. locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people, 


———. SSS OOo 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-114% S—wUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 

















B-26—Closet 








BANGOR, PA. 
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Schools and School Districts. 

The Oklahoma session laws of 1913, c. 219, art 
3, 96, providing for the division of school districts 
and the equitable determination of the value of 
the schoolhouses and other property, and the 
proportion due to the new district, do not con 
flict with the Oklahoma constitution, art. 10, 999, 
10.—McGee v. Schoo] Dist. No. 196, Comanche 
County, 198 P. 61, Okla. 

The transferring of pupils to a school main 
tained by another district is not maintaining a 
school by the district in which the pupils reside, 
although the tuition is paid by such district, so 
that under the Illinois schoo! law, {50, it was 
the duty of the township trustees to attach the 
territory of the district to one or more adjoining 
districts after expiration of two years, in view 
of section 114, cl. 9, and section 121.—-People v 
Covalt, 131 N. E. 106, Il 

Under the Georgia acts of 1919, p. 326, "92, re 
quiring the calling of an election for the conso] 
idation of districts when one-fourth of the pat 
rons of the school or schools object, one-fourth 
of all the schools of the district to be affected 
must object, and where different portions of a 
district were consolidated with three other dis 
tricts, objections filed by all the patrons of the 
dismembered district were insufficient, when not 
constituting one-fourth of the patrons of all the 
schools.—-Shields v. Field, 107 S. E. 44, Ga 

A notice of an election for a consolidated dis 
trict comprising contiguous territory in three 
counties, required by the acts of the 38th general! 
assembly of Iowa, c. 149, to be published in a 
newspaper having general circulation in the pro 
posed district, where there is no paper published 








These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 





B OBUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation’”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 

But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 

thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
| requires additional outlay in later years. 


BJ NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy” 
Slate being non-porous 


Before you 


Easton, Penna. 








in the proposed district, is sufficient if published 
in a single paper having general circulation in 
the territory of the proposed district lying in the 
county wherein the paper was published, county 
lines in such case being obliterated and the pro 
posed district treated as a unit, so that circula 
tion in a paper or papers having general circula 
tion in territories of the district lying in each ot 
the three counties is not necessary Regan v 
Hugus, 182 N. W. 870, la 

The unpaid portion of $75,000 in school im- 
provement bonds issued by the city of Mayfield, 
continued as a debt of the city, and is not charge 
able to the school district, including the city, 
but separating therefrom, as provided in the acts 
of Kentucky for 1920, c. 14, making the bound 
aries of cities of the fourth class and adjacent 
territory single schoo] districts separate from the 
municipalities forming parts of them.—-Shaw v 
City of Mayfield, 230 S. W. 539, Ky 


School District Government. 

The authority and jurisdiction of the commis 
sioner of education is exclusive in all matters 
relating to the supervision and control of the 
public school system, the discipline of the schools, 
the management of the school property, and the 
authority and discretionary acts on the part of 
officers or agencies of education.—O’Connor y 
Kmerson, 188 N. Y. S, 236, N. Y. Sup 

Members of a school board taking a bond from 
a building contractor not conditioned for pay 
ment for material as required by the Missouri 
revised statutes of 1919, 91040, are liable to a 
materialman only for the actual loss sustained by 
him.—Austin v. Ramdell, 230 S. W. 334, Mo. App 

One suing members of a school board for ma 
terials furnished a pbuilding contractor from 
whom the board did not take the required bond 
must show the material sold, and that it entered 
into the construction of the building, and also 
that recourse against the contractors is unavall 
ing Austin v. Ramdell, 230 S. W. 334, Mo. App 

The members of a school board are liable to 
one furnishing materials to a building contractor 
where the bond taken by them from the contrac 


tor is not conditioned as required by the Missouri 
revised statutes of 1919, 41040, for the payment of 
material used in the work.—-Austin v. Ramdell, 
230 S. W. 33 C. A. Burton Machinery Co. y, 
Ruth, 186 S. W. 737, Mo. App 

School District Property. 

A schoo] township has no vested interest in 
public school property, but holds the property 
merely as a trustee for the public, subject to 
change any time by legislative act.—City of Jef 
fersonville v. Jeffersonville School Tp. of Clark 
County, 130 N. E. 879, Ind. App 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1919, 
11456-11488, relative to boards of education in 
cities with a population of 500,000, and the Mis- 
souri constitution, art. 11, 41, requiring the main- 
tenance of free public schools, the St. Louis board 
of education is not liable for injuries from negli- 
gence in the maintenance of school premises, as 
it is engaged in the performance of governmental 
functions, and, moreover, school funds are col 
lected for a specific purpose, and cannot be ap- 
plied to other purposes without legislative sane- 
tion.—Cochran v. Wilson, 229, S. W. 1050, Mo. 

School District Debt. 

Neither the constitution nor the statute con- 
templates the issuing of bonds payable in future 
years for the purpose of employing teachers for 
the district schools and to defray the general ex- 
penses of running and operating such schools. 
Johnson v. Board of Public Instruction, 88 So 
208, Fla 

The Florida constitution, art. 12, 917, is de 
signed to supplement the funds provided by see 
tion 10 so as to more amply provide for the ae 
quisition or improvement of schoolhouses, ete, 
the life or duration of which would have some 
relation to or coincidence with the period during 
which bonds are to run; the purpose being to 
allow those who use such permanent facilities to 
pay for them by issuing bonds extending over & 
series of years, during which time taxes for im 
terest and sinking fund may be collected as pre 
vided by article 12, 917.—Johnson v. Board of 


Public Instruction, 88 So. 308, Fla 


(Continued on Page 62 ) 
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THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 


























The marvelous little 
fool-proof thermostat. 





rhe indestructible “sylphon” 
metal diaphragm valve. 


An emblem of 


satisfaction. 








The Stability of the Johnson Service Company 
and the exclusive merits of the Johnson Heat 
and Humidity Control, offer you the greatest 
value in automatic temperature regulation. 


Not the cheapest, 
but unquestionably 
the most economical 


The Johnson Heat and Humidity Control repre- 
sents the highest development in heat and hu- 
midity regulating apparatus. It is the pioneer 
automatic system, invented and patented 35 
years ago, and used ever since in the best schools 
thruout the country. Every year has seen some 
improvement in the Johnson System, until today 
it is as near perfect as human intelligence, mod- 
ern machinery and experience can make it. 


lhe Johnson System of Heat and Humidity Control is 
the only and original ALL-METAL SYSTEM. All rub- 
ber material, which has always been a drawback to the 
use of temperature regulation, has been entirely elimi- 
nated. ‘The Thermostat is entirely of metal and will 
not wear out or deteriorate with years of service and use. 
lhe rubber diaphragms in the valves have been replaced 
with the celebrated, seamless, metal bellows “Sylphon,” 
making the valves as durable and permanent as the 
foundation of the building. The air compressors used 
are also specially designed for their particular purpose. 
Every part of the working apparatus used in the Johnson 
System, except the pipe, fittings and tank, is manufac- 
tured in the factory of the Johnson Service Company, 
thus insuring the use of the very best materials and the 
most accurate methods of manufacture. 


\s a result of this perfection of design, carefulness in 
manufacture, and the use of nothing but metal in its 
construction, the Johnson System hardly ever requires 
any repairs and but a minimum of attention. 


Back of the Johnson System is the guarantee of the 
Johnson Service Company, for quality and service. Hav- 
ing completely organized offices in all parts of the coun- 
try, the Johnson Service Company maintains a staff of 
engineers and trained mechanics, many of whom have 
been in the service from ten to twenty-five years, which, 
in addition to insuring the best and promptest installa- 
tion of the Johnson System, also insures a perfect service 
of periodical inspection, and advice and instruction when- 
ever required. 


The Johnson Service Company 
never forgets its clients 


The Johnson Service Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























NOT THE CHEAPEST—BUT THE MOST SATISFACTORY AND 
ECONOMICAL MEASURED BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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MODULATION AND VACUUM SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 


f Weld Hall Dormitory at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., is one of hundreds 
of educational buildings which are assured 


































































































( . 
a comfortable, readily adjustable, and eco- 
nomical warmth by a Webster System ot 
Steam Heating. 

















Permanent satisfaction is assured to each 
( Webster Steam Heating installation by the 
mechanical excellence of Webster apparatus 
and the co-operation offered through the 
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Webster engineers in helping to plan, erect 
and operate equipment that will be ideally 

f suited to the exact requirements of each 
case. 

The Webster organization stands solidly 


owners. 


> 


' 
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= >» War 


back of each Webster installation at all 
times and is prepared to be of real assistance 
to architects, engineers, contractors and 


ren Webster & Co. 


Branch Offices in 31 Cities 



































Send for Bulletins = 














Main Office and Works 


Camden, N.J. 
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(Concluded from Page 60 ) 

The provision of the Georgia civil code of 1910, 
9445, et seq., known as the validating act, which 
prescribes the time within which the judge shall 
fix the hearing on the petition to validate an issue 
of school district bonds and the time within 
which he shall hear and determine the petition, 
is directory only, and not mandatory.—Perkins v. 
Norristown School Dist. No. 42, 107 S. E. 42, Ga. 

The North Carolina private acts of 1920, c. 42, 
establishing a graded school district, being void 
as a violation of the state constitution, art. 2, 
429, prohibiting local and special laws, a proposed 
bond issue thereunder fails with it.—Board of 
Trustees of Fairmont Graded School Dist. v. Mu- 
tual Loan & Trust Co., 107 S. E. 130, N. C. 

The fact that valuations for county and state 
purposes were lower than those later fixed by 
school district assessors could not affect the val- 
idity of the iater assessments; school district not 
being bound to follow the valuations made by the 
county assessor, and having the right in the ex- 
ercise of reasonable and proper discretion to fix 
them at a different figure-—Blewett v. Richard- 
son Independent Schoo! Dist., 230 S. W. 255, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Under the Kentucky acts of 1920, c. 53, the fis- 
cal court may determine what rate of taxation 
will be required to raise the amount shown py 
the board of education’s budget, aud if such 
amount can be raised by levying a tax at a lower 
rate than that recommended by the board, ft is 
the duty of the court to adopt the lesser mte.— 
Breathitt County Fiscal Court v. Breathitt 
County Board of Education, 230 S. W. 914, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky acts of 1920, c. 53, requir- 
ing the county fiscal court to make a tax levy to 
meet the demands of the budget submitted to it 
by the county board of education, a budget, in- 
cluding an item styled “old debts unpaid’, was 
not required to specify by date, amount, or other- 
wise the debts referred to, and it was the duty 
of the court to provide for their payment and it 
could not resist a writ of mandamous to compel 
a levy, unless it could prove that the members 


of the board acted corruptly or in bad faith, or 
that the expenditures were not authorized by law. 
—Breathitt County Court v. Breathitt County 
Board of Education, 230 S. W. 914. 


Teachers. 

There is a distinction between the office of 
teacher and principal under the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Buffalo, and a teacher who, 
having served her probationary period as such, 
is appointed a principal, must again serve a pro- 
bationary period for such position; the tenure 
given to teachers by the New York education law, 
—872, as added by the laws of 1917, c. 786, being 
in derogation of the common law right of contract 
on the part of the public authorities, and to be 
strictly construed.—O’Connor v. Emerson, 188 N. 
Y. S. 236. 

Pupils. 

In a driver’s action for compensation under a 
contract with a school district for transportation 
of teachers and pupils, where plaintiff sought to 
recover on his own contract and on: claims aris- 
ing under three similar contracts for thirteen 
weeks during which school was closed on account 
of an epidemic of influenza, it is held that the 
contract was not so far analogous to a teacher’s 
contract that the driver, on showing readiness to 
perform during a period when the school is 
closed, may recover the agreed compensation as 
upon a full performance.—Sandry v. Brooklyn 
School Dist. No. 78 of Williams County, 182 N, W. 
689, N. D. 

A driver’s contract with a school district for 
transportation of teachers and pupils to and from 
a consolidated school is held a contract for per- 
sonal services, and if without fault of either party 
its performance is rendered practically impossi- 
ble for a period of time, the party thus unable to 
give or receive performances is not liable for its 
breach.—Sandry v. Brooklyn School Dist. No. 78 
of Williams County, 182 N. W. 689, N. D. 

—A law authorizing Michigan school boards to 
buy or build homes for teachers went into effect 
Aug. 1921. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Mr. J. A. Risley has become ssuperintendent 
of schools at Pueblo, Colo., at a salary of $6,000. 
Mr. Risley was formerly superintendent at 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey, who has been editor of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal since 1866, has 
retired and has severed his connection with the 
magazine. The publication is to be replaced by 
a monthly periodical which is to be the organ of 
the state teachers’ association. 

Mr. McCaskey was a teacher at the Boys’ high 
school at Lancaster, for fifty years and for forty 
years was principal of the school. He resigned 
in 1906 to become mayor of Lancaster and held 
office for five years. 

Mr. Everett Peacock has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Litchfield, Mass. 

—Mr. David A. Ward of Cameron, W. Va., on 
August 3rd, was elected superintendent of schools 
at Wilmington, Del., to succeed C. O. Scott, re- 
signed. Mr. Ward is a graduate of Rio Grande 
College and has received a master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. For the past ten years 
he has been superintendent of schools in West 
Virginia at Mannington, and in the Lincoln dis- 
trict in which Cameron is located, where he was 
superintendent for the last year. 

The salary of C. H. Barnes, of Duluth. super- 
intendent of schools of St. Louis county, Minn., 
was raised from $3,500 to $4,500 for the school 
year 1920-21. Mr. Barnes received $1,000 in addi- 
tion to his salary as a result of a bill passed at 
the last session of the Minnesota legislature 
whereby the superintendent of schools should re- 
ceive in addition to his salary 1 per cent of the 
amount spent each year for the rural schools. 
The bill has been in effect since April 20, 1921. 

-A. J. Demarest, for many years superinten- 
dent of schools of Hoboken, N. J., has retired. 
The board, however, elected him superintendent 
emeritus with full pay ($4,980). Joseph F. 
Brandt, principal of the high school, has been 
chosen superintendent. 
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Cyclone Fence Enclosing 
Athletic Field, Deerfield- 
Shields High School, High- 
land Park, Illinois. 
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“Red Tag.” 
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Increases Revenue 
from Athletic Events 


Enclosing school athletic fields with 
Cyclone Fence has changed many school 
athletic organizations from liabilities 
into self-sustaining or profitable depart- 
ments. 


Cyclone Fence compels spectators to enter 
grounds through centralized entrances; 
makes possible the charging and collection 
of admission fees ; bars destructive would- 


be intruders, affords privacy and protects 
teams from annoyance during practice. 


Built of heavy, closely-woven steel] fabric 
supported by heavy steel frame work firmly 
imbedded in concrete footings. Harmonizes 
with grounds and buildings. 

Literature, specifications, and all details 


of construction gladly mailed free on re- 
quest. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 
Factories: Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio, Forth Worth, Texas 


Branch Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 











CYCLONE FENCE 


DAGPERTY PROTECTION VAYS 

















PATENTED 
August 22, 1916 
July 3, 1917 


PATENTED 
August 22, 1916 
July 3, 1917 
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The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable . 


Desk is permanently expressive of both qual 
and durability in every detail. It is hygieni 
designed and exceptionally well built—each 
designed to insure a maximum of comfort, lj 
life and service with the utmost of economy 
efficiency in use. And because of its super 


ments and unequalled appearance, the “Emp 
Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is absol 
ly essential to efficient and progressive teach 


strength of construction, its exclusive 4 This | 


The X-Ray illustration shows in detail its su 

construction—the steel reinforcing tie rods 

spiral dowels—the heavy wooden brace up 
book box, which is fastened to the back post 
a steel tie hook and mortised into the pedes 
in front—the lifting and tilting desk top—t 
simplicity of adjustments and numerous oth 
features—all contributing factors to its lasti 
qualities and extreme durability. 


Immedid 


Write to our nearest represé 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., NORTHWEST 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 Uni 


SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. SOUTHERN 


WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Raleigh, ' 


Huntington, W. Va. 


KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Brandon, 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Illinois 

RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L. FO 
San Francisco, Calif. T 
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OMUSIVE FEATURES’ 








le ¢ The “Lifting Desk Top” 
h quaiy The “lifting desk top” is one of the exclusive 
riani, features of the “Empire Movable and Adjust- 
pieni ; poe Message “th 

h able Chair Desk. Pupils can arise from the 
©ach li “Empire” Chair Desk as human beings should, 
fort, h and ean stand erect without first having to dou- 
lomy a ble-up like a jack-knife and slide awkwardly 


superg into the aisle. 

e adj This desk top can also be easily removed and as 
“Empig’ easily replaced—making the “Empire” Chair 
abso Desk as convenient for auditorium and commun- 
teachig ity use as for classroom use. 


Ease of Adjustments 
its su Any child can adjust the “Empire” Chair Desk 
rodsqj With the utmost ease. The adjustments are 
strong, but very simple in construction—abso- 





The Lifting Desk-Top. 


ny b lutely nothing to get out of order. 
oa Standardize on “Empire” Movable and Adjust- 


, able Chair Desks for your schools. They are the 

top—¥ most practical, durable and economical. They 
ous otlf are made in six sizes to fit the various grades 
ts lastig and have five adjustments so that each pupil 
may be individually fitted. 


nmedialY Guaranteed 





to us direct for catalog and prices 





prese 
-THWESTEREPLY CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 
1401 Uni Little Rock, Ark. 
M CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
THERN CO., 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
Raleigh, % HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Houston, Texas 


_ CHRISTER -Y ©O., 
Brandon, PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 


Illinois 126 Ingram St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
RY L. FO 


T 






Easy to adjust. 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
1] Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
| Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattie. 
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Main Entrance of Bancroft Hall 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


An installation of 100,000 square feet of T-M-B 
Flooring was made in the corridors and stairways of 


Bancroft Hall. The Academy administrators found it 





| Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


Y., 24 W. Kinzie 8St., Chicago. 


342 Madison Ave., N. 


WHY MEN DO NOT STICK TO THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION. 
To The Editor: 

The discussion of Mr. E. E. Beals, Michigan 
City, Indiana, in the August “ScHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL’, provokes me to add what I believe to be 
another good reason why men are not content to 
continue as teachers and to prepare professionally 
as teachers. There is a splendid: example in the 
same issue of that valued publication. 

The point is that frequently the positions 
which would be promotions to regularly trained 
schoolmen are passed out to those who have not 
been trained as educators at all. Did any one 
ever know of a successful teacher, trained as a 
teacher, who was elected judge of a state supreme 
court? Or a teacher being made chief physician 
at the State Insane Asylum? Oh no, those places 
belong to trained and successful lawyers and doc- 
tors. 

If training in law is necessary to qualify a 
judge, and training in medicine is requisite to a 
physician, why train a man in law schools then 
appoint him State Superintendent of Schools or 
Public Instruction in a great state like Indiana? 

According to the “ScnHoo, Boarp JOURNAL”, Mr. 
Benjamin J. Burris, State Superintendent-elect of 
Indiana, graduated from three law schools. Five 
years ago when the state superintendent ap- 
pointed Mr. Burris as his assistant, would not the 
appointment of a law-trained man tend to dis- 
courage the many graduates of the Educational 
Department of Indiana University and the gradu- 
ates of the Indiana State Normal School? Would 
not many of them think justly, “What is the use 
of training ourselves professionally and sticking 
to teaching when a law-trained man comes along 
and picks off the plumbs?” What business had a 
graduate of three law schools teaching in the 
Public Schools anyway? 

Here is another instance of how regular school- 
men were sidestepped by a man who was not an 
educator. A dozen years ago, the county super- 
intendent of a certain Indiana county resigned to 
accept another position. Two or three of the best 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, 


sanitary and 


so durable, sanitary, quiet and comfortable that they 
subsequently selected it for a large installation in the 
Seamanship and Navigation Building. 


The Floor Covering with the Rubver-like Texture 


T-M-B Flooring is laid over new or old floors, bonding 
securely «ver the entire surface so that it cannot loosen, bulge, or 
crack. It isapplied without seams or joints, a feature whi-h 
increases the sanitary value and betters its appearance. 

T-M-B Flooring is the ideal flooring for school floors. It af- 
fords most desirable class room conditions at a minimum cost. 


Write Department 5 for complete information 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





schoolmen of that county offered themselves as 
candidates for the office; Did those township 
trustees elect one of the teachers actually in ser- 
vice? No indeed, they elected a man who had 
“kept school” three or four years and had quit 
to become a deputy in one of the other county 
offices—had been out of school work two or three 
years. Needless to say that those unsuccessful 
candidates got out of that county as soon as pos- 
sible, one to quit teaching. 

A few years ago, the county superintendent of 
one of the counties of New Mexico died. By the 
laws of this state, the county commissioners fill 
the vacancy for the unexpired time. 

Three of us, all actively engaged in school work 
in that county, decided to find out if an educator 
had any chance of being elected or was wanted 
to fill the vacancy. Two of us were university 
graduates, one a graduate of the state normal 
school and a fourth was a high school graduate 
with some teaching experience. 

All avowed candidates were invited to meet the 
county commissioners on a certain day and pre- 
sent their claims as aspirants for the office. Each 
candidate was taken separately into a room in 
the court house, where not alone the Commission- 
ers were present, but the members of the central 
committee of the dominant political party. It 
was necessary to use an interpreter that all might 
understand the claims made by each candidate. 
The only question asked me, and it was by a 
member of the “central committee”. “Do you 
speak the Spanish language’? Remember that 
New Mexico has been a part of the United States 
since 1846. 

After all this ceremony and pretense at select- 
ing a well qualified candidate for the office, a 
man who was not present was elected. So far as 
I can learn, he never taught school a day in his 
life, never held a certificate to teach. At the time 
of the election he was conducting a village store 
and previous to that he had been a bookkeeper in 
a general store. 

It is enough to discourage teachers and pros- 
pective teachers when they see people trained in 





law, or clerks or merchants step in and grab the 
best educational positions in their respective com- 
munities. I have known two doctors who held 
the office of county superintendent of schools, yet 
never missed a professional call even for the 
whooping cough. I have known another state 
superintendent who was a lawyer and went back 
to his law practice after his term of office had 
expired. 

In case some of you do not recognize this fel- 
low from New Mexico, you will find his name 
among the holders of life certificates in Indiana, 
among the alumni of Indiana State Normal 
School and of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Belen, N. Mez., Aug. 25, 1921. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Little Rock, Ark. Representative mothers 
have asked the board to adopt regulations against 
expensive dress by high school girls. The regu- 
lations are intended as an aid to healthfulness, 
suitability and simplicity in dress. 

Quincy, Mass. Summer schools maintained 
under the auspices of the public school depart- 
ment closed with evidences of a most successful 
season. The schools were conducted in three sec- 
tions of the city and have been specialiy helpful 
to backward students. 

New York, N. Y. Funds are to be included in 
the 1922 school budget for the instruction of more 
than 350 crippled children in their homes. At 
present there are 162 such children under in- 
struction and the plan will be extended to several 
hundred more children who have not received 
any instruction. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, in 
charge of classes for handicapped children, has 
asked for $67,080 for this purpose next year, and 
an appropriation of $5,978 for transportation ex- 
penses. 

At the present time there are ten children in 
the Bronx who ask for transportation to school 
and there is a list of 28 crippled children who 
should be given the_privilege of attending the 
high schools. 
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They Are All Easy to Erect But Only 


“Circle-A” Schools Can Be Demounted 
Without Loss 













In picture one, at the 
left, we have the 
“Circle-A”’ School oc- 
cupied. Notice the 
completely finished in- 
terior; the pleasing 
appearance as well! as 
the high pitched ceil- 
ing, which permits 
ample ventilation and 
airiness. 











In the second picture, 
at the right, we have 
an exterior view of 
the same school. As 
staunch and _ sturdy 
as it is, this ‘“‘Circle- 
A” School can be de- 
mounted as easy as it 
was erected. The 
simple removal of the 
bolts is all that is 


necessary. Ne 


HAT you may appreciate the superiority of 
“Circle-A” Schools we call your attention to 
picture one—above. As you can readily see, they 
are not “shell” buildings but entirely complete inside 
as well as outside. The sheet rock wall board, which 
is of light color, is a part of each unit and nothing 
is nailed on to complete the building. 


“Circle-A” Schools Free--Plus a Bonus 


Your investment in “Circle-A” Schools is absorbed 
by the saving created by the postponement of per- 
manent construction, at present high building costs 
and interest charges. And, because they are com- 
pletely salvageable, the units may be re-erected into 
bungalows or buildings of many other types at low 
cost. The profits received from their. final disposal 
is a bonus that will reduce the cost of permanent 
buildings. Take nothing for granted—give us the 
opportunity at our expense and without obligation 
on your part, to make good our claims of “Circle-A”’ 
superiority. Write, wire or telephone your require- 
ments to address below, or send for our booklet, 
“Unit Buildings.” 








fen most important feature to investi- 

gate in your selection of temporary 
school buildings is not how easily and quickly 
they can be erected, but can they be demount- 
ed with equal ease and absolutely without 
loss. If no thought is to be given to their sal- 
vage value, then standard frame construction 
will most likely serve your needs. Should you 
be like most School officials, unwilling to in- 
vest your community’s funds in temporary 
buildings that have little or no salvage value, 
then “Circle-A” Factory Completed Inter- 
changeable Building Units will solve your 
problem. 


In this advertisement the actual photographs show 
how easy it is to demount “Circle-A”’ Schools and 
that they are completely salvageable. In other 
words, not partially but entirely salvageable—really 
portable buildings. Unlike most building systems, 
“Circle-A” Schools are more substantial and a great- 
er protection against cold, heat and wind than stand- 
ard frame constructed buildings. 


Having become neces- 

sary to move the 

school to a new loca- 
tion, we have here, in 
the picture on the 
left, a view of the 
building partly e 
mounted. Remember 
-—there is nothing to 
rip off or to tear 
down, because not a 
single part is nailed. 
Only bolts are used. 































A few hours have 
elapsed since the 
above pictures were 
taken. Here, at the 
right, the building is 
entirely demounted 
and again in unit 
form, exactly AS 
when received from 
the factory. The units 
are none the worse 
for wear and are 
ready to be moved to 
new location and 
again erected. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


Unit Building Division “C” 


CHAMPAIGN, 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — FORT WORTH — CLEVELAND 
DETROIT — ST. LOUIS — PITTSBURG — CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS — DENVER 


“CIRCLE-A’” 


— TULSA — TAMPICO 





(All construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 








INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
























THE AUTOMATIC 
RECEIVING TELLER 


Used in hundreds of schools— 


perfectly satisfactory. 


No pass books to keep—no 
funds to handle—no stamps to 


sell—no reports to make. 
Itis AUTOMATIC. 


Children use it—teachers enjoy 


it—parents recommend it 


I 


Vow Riles. — j 


& Regulations 












NEW RULES FOR JANITORS. 

The school board at Bath, Me., has issued new 
rules governing the janitorial service of the 
school system, as follows: 

1.—All schoolrooms in use are to be swept at 
least twice a week after school, and the furniture 
dusted each morning before school. All black- 
boards and crayon troughs are to be cleaned each 
week. 

2.—Toilets, out houses, sidewalks and yards are 
to be kept clean and in good order at all times, 
and all necessary paths are to be kept open. 

}.—Fires are to be built sufficiently early in 
the morning to have the schoolrooms warm at 
least 30 minutes before the time for opening 
school. 

4.—Janitors shall provide, by proper ventila- 
tion, clean fresh air throughout the building be- 
fore the morning and afternoon sessions. 

5.—KEach janitor shall have care and custody 
of the flag and shall see that it is properly dis- 
played on the building on such days as may be 
advisable. 

6.—Janitors shall be responsible for seeing that 
the buildings are properly locked at night, both 
as to doors and windows. 

7.—It shall be the duty of each janitor to su- 
pervise the boys’ basement at recess and 15 
minutes before each session. 

8.—Janitors shall do all ordinary repairs, such 
as setting glass, repairing desks and chairs, etc., 
that is, all work which does not require a skilled 
mechanic, so far as their other duties permit. 

9.—Janitors shall not employ anyone to do re 
pair work about the building except by permis- 
sion of the superintendent unless in tase of em- 
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“The 100% Thrift System.” 
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Automatic Receiving leller \ 516) 


FIRST NAT [ONAL BANK 
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INTO DOLLARS 
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SAVE YOUR 
SMALL CHANGE 
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JUST A POST CARD WILL DO. 


General Sales Offices 
404 Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


| AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


000 


ergency. In all cases, they shall make a written 
report to the superintendent of all work done 
and the time taken for such work, said report to 
be given to the superintendent within three days 
of the completion of the work. 

10.—Janitors shall not absent themselves from 
their buildings during school hours except by 
permission of the principal of the building, nor 
regularly at any time during school hours except 
by arrangement with the superintendent. 

11.—Smoking by the janitor or other persons 
in and about the building or on the school 
grounds is strictly forbidden. Intoxication, pro- 
fanity, insubordination, inefficiency or failure to 
obey the rules shall be considered sufficient cause 
for removal. 

12.—Janitors shall have two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, the time to be arranged with the super- 
intendent. At all other times they shall be at 
work in their respective buildings as long as 
work needs to be done there. They shall accept 
no other remunerative employment while on the 
city pay roll. They shall report in writing to 
the superintendent the work done on their build 
ings during the summer. 

13.—Janitors shall be under the direct control 
and supervision of the principal where employed, 
and of the superintendent. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Sacramento, Calif., school board has 
adopted a resolution which provides that “any 
teacher in this school district who, either by di- 
rect teaching, by innuendo or by implied ideas, 
attempts to impress his or her pupils with any 
social, economic or political ideas, which are not 
heartily sympathetic with our American prin- 
ciples and ideas, will, for the first offense, be sus- 
pended, without pay, and, for the second offense, 
be discharged from the service.” 

Here is the way the Republican of Jewell, 
Kansas, reports a bit of school news: “The board 
of education of the Smith Centre schools takes 
the prize this week for bravery. They have pre- 
scribed a uniform for all high school girls and 
those in the eighth grade. It is to consist of the 


LoL nnn nn 


A REAL THRIFT TRAINING FOR YOUR SCHOLARS 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS RELIEVED OF ALL DETAIL WORK 
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A beautiful machine, placed 
lobby of your schools, issues 
numbered stamped receipts for 
all coins deposited. Teaches 
child actual banking by its per- 
sonal contact. 


Include THRIFT in your curs 
riculum but let the AUTO- 
MATIC RECEIVING TELL- 
ER practically apply its prin- 


ciples. 
No expense to the school. 


Your banker recommends 


WWM 







Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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regulation white middy with detachable blue wool 
collars and cuffs. Plaited navy blue wool skirt. 
twelve inches from the floor. (Subject to modi 
fication for short girls.) Stockings cotton lisle 
or wool. Shoes with Cuban or military heel in 
brown or black. Tie, any color preferred. The 
rule goes into effect October 1, and the big fight 
will then be on.” 

—Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a rule 
providing that the failure or refusal of a teacher 
or other employe of the board to pay or make 
reasonable provision for future payment of a 
just debt constitutes a cause for dismissal of such 
teacher from the service. It is provided that such 
other discipline as the board may deem fit may be 
ordered, upon written charges preferred in the 
manner provided. 

Under a new state law, cities and towns I!n 
Massachusetts with the opening of the new school 
year are compelled to employ nurses in the 
schools. Formerly the plan has been in force 
only in Boston and certain other cities which 
have voluntarily adopted it. The only exception 
permitted is towns having less than $1,000,000 
valuation, which may be exempted by the srare 
board of education 

Under the terms of the law, every child in 
school must be examined at least once a year for 
defective sight or hearing, or other physical de 
fects tending to prevent the pupil from deriving 
full benefit from his work. 


TEACHERS. 

The township trustees of Grant County, Ind., 
have recently adopted rules requiring teachers 
to present health certificates before election to 
teaching positions. The rule was adopted upon 
the suggestion of a representative of the Grant 
County Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 

Newport News, Va. Married women have 
been barred from teaching by the members of the 
Warwick County school board 

Married women teachers in Clark County, 
Ind., have been refused employment by the 
school trustees of the county. A number of 
these teachers appealed to the state superin- 
tendent who promised to place them in other 
localities 
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NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Equipment 


FOR 
FALL 
DELIVERY 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
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THE PIANO THAT MAKES 


PLEASANT SCHOOL VW/ORK 


[MORE PLEASANT for teacher and pupils alike. A piano in the 


school room creates a comfortable feeling for all. The ‘“ Music 
Hour” is, or should be, the pleasant pause of the day. It is the oppor- 
tunity for teacher to cease being the “teacher,” and for the pupils to revert 
to children again. At perhaps no other time in the long day does the 
teacher’s personality become more firmly impressed upon her classes. 
Then is kindled a kindly feeling which offsets the struggle hours with 
arithmetic and rhetoric. 


TEACHER SEES HER CLASS 
OVER ITS TOP 
The great feature of this new type of 
piano. That, with its light weight and 
substantial construction, and beautiful 
tone, make it the ideal school piano. 


m VVHEN YOU ARE READY FOR 
A SCHOOL PIANO 

We would like to send all the details 

about this piano. There is a little booklet 


ready to send you now 











SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 





1874 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
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The Vital Importance of Ozone in Ventilation 
Discussion by J. M. Robb, Heating Engineer, Peoria, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

If the public school authorities of fifteen or 
twenty of our leading cities, will each make an 
adequate ozone freshening application, in one of 
their important buildings, and then check for a 
year its effect on the pupils, as compared with the 
effect on pupils in a similar building, of what they 
now consider the best ventilation they have, the 
way will be paved for determining what consti- 
tutes correct ventilation. 

The effect will be shown by the number of 
pupils absent, the causes of absence, the grades 
of the pupils, and the reports of the teachers. 
The comparison will, of course, be made under 
rigid medical supervision. 

It is only by such a comparison, made with such 
wide scope, that the assembled data will show 
tendencies beyond question, and that the standard 
of health urged by the American Society of Heat 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, Committee on 
Schoolroom Ventilation, can be applied. (See 
page 104, Vol. XIX, Proceedings, A. S. H. & V. E., 
1913.) 

The following are extracts from this report: 
“The results reached by the systems of air con- 
ditioning should be measured on a standard based 
on the health of pupils, and not on dollars in cost 
of installation.” 

“The pupils in open air schools seem to be in 
better health and to progress faster than the 
pupils in our best buildings having modern ‘sys- 
tems of ventilation.” 


“Your committee has found that there is no 
agreement among physiologists and the medical 
profess:on as to what constitutes the best condi- 
tions of temperature, humidity, and air move- 
ment. When they agree upon the conditions to be 
reached and communicate their agreement to the 
heating and ventilating engineers a great step 
will have been taken, for with the fixing of a 
standard of requirements the chief difficulty will 
disappear.” 

In the Heating & Ventilating Magazine, May 
and June, 1912, Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, Cornell University Medical 
College, in New York City, criticizes the physiolo- 
gical, and the physical methods of determining 
the fitness of the air for respiration. He shows 
from records in a number of important New York 
hospitals, that patients recover faster when sup 
plied with air through open windows, than by 
mechanical ventilation with windows closed. 

He offers twelve conclusions. No. 9 reads: 
“Personal comfort” is a wholly misleading guide 
as to the fitness of air for breathing.” No. 12 
reads: “It is highly probable that the existing 
physical apparatus for testing the qualities of air 
fail to reveal its most important property; name- 
ly, that which every one recognizes through his 
own respiratory mechanism, under the vague 


,. 


name of ‘freshness’. 


In 1913, the New York City Public School au- 
thorities ruled that their principals could discon- 
tinue the operation of the mechanical ventilating 
plants in their buildings, if they would instruct 
teachers in the use of the windows for ventila- 
tion. 


The pillorying of mechanical ventilation in 
the above manner aroused discussion of course. 
But those who advocate ventilating practice so 
criticized, took the complacent attitude, that the 
faults complained about were due to improperly 
designed, or improperly operated mechanical ven- 
tilation. 


The more important minds in the ventilating 
engineering profession, recognize the basis for the 
complaints and earnestly seek to ascertain what 
it is that makes outdoor air superior to the air 
delivered by the best mechanical ventilation they 
know how to build 


A great and important section of this class of 
thought holds that it is the monotony of indoor 
air as they supply it for ventilation, that consti- 
tutes its inferiority to outdoor air; they conclude 


that if they can duplicate the variety of motion, 
humidity, and temperature, of the outdoor atmos- 
phere in tlme spaces they ventliate, that they wili 
have conditions equal, tor the maintenance ot! 
health and vigor, to outaoor aur. 


This division of thought, is very ably repre- 
sented by Dr. EK, Vernon riili, bormeriy chiet of 
the Chicago Commission on Ventiliation. Mis 
synthetic chart, tor the analysis OL the fitness of 
air tor ventiiation, by the pnys.cal method, has 
been adopted by the American Society of Heat- 
ing anu Ventilating kngineers as its standaru, yet 
it 1s contrary to the ninth and twelfth conclu- 
sions offered by Dr. Thompson. And while it is 
supported by a large amount of laboratory data, l 
think it is such a standard as would only be 
adopted by engineers. 


In January, 1920, Mr. E. S. Hallett, chief en- 
gineer of the St. Louis Board of Kaducation, pre- 
sented a paper, “An Advance in Air Conditioning 
in School Buildings.” to the American Society or 
:ieating and Ventilating Engineers, reporting the 
same difficulties in the St. Louis schools that Dr. 
thompson criticizes, and that caused the New 
1,0rk authorities to authorize the shutting down 
of their mechanical ventilation. 


Now the standards of ventilation in the St. 
Louis schools, are admitted by all judges con- 
sidered competent to pass on the matter, as the 
best in the world. No direct radiation is used. 
‘Lhe plants are so designed, that the volume of 
thirty cubic feet of outside air per minute, per 
pupil, must be delivered, or the buildings can not 
ve warmed. Air washers are instalied. And, 
.i0re important, they are Operated. ‘Ine plants 
are adequately supervised. 


This report destroys the basis for the com- 
placent attitude, which holds that present stand- 
ards of mechanical ventilation are adequate, if 
plants are properly designed, and adequately su- 
pervised in operation. I believe the country at 
large is indebted to the fact that the design of 
the heating and ventilating plants in the St. 
Louis schools forced Mr. Hallett to find a remedy 
for his troubles other than opening the windows, 
and shutting down his fans. 


To get an idea of the extent of his operations, 
consider that the fans in his buildings have a 
total capacity to move between seven and eight 
million cubic feet of air per MINUTE. Mr. 
Hallett concludes from a study of all information 
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available, that the absence of ozone, is the vital 
difference between indoor and outdoor air. And 
that if he can add ozone to the air of his school- 
rooms, he will provide an atmosphere superior 
to outdoor air, and equal to that in mid-ocean, or 
in high mountain altitudes. So, under rigid med- 
ical supervision, he proceeds to prove the thought 
in the only way it can be proved, by applying it. 


Proceeding slowly, to be sure of the correctness 
of the idea, fifteen buildings were equipped for 
the winter of 1920-21, with such gratifying re- 
sults, that five more are now being equipped. 


Last winter a comparison between two build- 


ings carefully selected to obtain as nearly identi- 
cal conditions as possible in two separate build- 
ings, was made. Particular attention was given 
to insure as nearly identical classes of pupils as 
possible. One building received the ozonized re- 
circulated air; the other outdoor air in accord- 
ance with the high St. Louis school standards. 
Under careful medical inspection, absences and 
causes of absence were noted for the entire 
winter. The fresh air building had over three 
times the number of pupils absent, nearly two 
and one half times the number of days, that the 
ozonized, recirculated air building had. 


The comparison is an application of Dr. Thomp- 
son's physiological method of testing the fitness 
of air for respiration, and the health standard 
urged by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers Committee on Schoolroom 
Ventilation, on a scale never before attempted. 
It is the only method by which the correct stand- 
ards of ventilation ever can be determined. 


Laboratory work is essential and important. 
But at best it is the use of the telescope and the 
microscope on a problem of measurement that 
can best be viewed with the naked eye, aided by 
proper glasses, if the vision is warped by long 
practice. 


Mr. Hallett’s paper carries this significant state- 
ment, “Ozone is not present in the air of cities 
because it is quickly consumed by the decaying 
matter and other owidizable substances. It must 
now remain an indisputable fact that human 
beings require ozone as a normal constituent of 
the air, and the artificial supply of ozone is noth- 
ing more than supplying the missing element 
which has disappeared, due to the results of 
dense population.” 


He concludes as follows: “To sum up the re- 
sults of a year’s tests with ozone in the schools, 
the following facts are indicated. Ozone does 
destroy all odors resulting from the respiration, 
bodies, ahd clothing of children. It produces a 
mild exhilaration resembling that of a sea breeze 
or the air on a morning after a thunderstorm. It 
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removes smells from the building due to the 
lodgement of dust in ducts and the like. It des- 
troys toilet room odors. When used in proper 
concentration for ventilation it has no odor it- 
self. It reduces weight in persons corpulent from 
inactivity. It appears from limited data to be a 
preventative of influenza. It undoubtedly is of 
great value in the treatment of influenza and 
pneumonia as demonstrated in the influenza hos- 
pital in St. Louis last year. To this should be 
added the evidence adduced by the medical au- 
thorities of France that ozone increases greatly 
the oxryhaemoglobin of the blood thereby in- 
creasing the orygen carring capacity of it. This 
in turn, cures aenemic persons. The introduc- 
tion of ozone in ventilation would probably re- 
move the necessity for open air schools now com- 
mon in most cities. 

I have a limited number of reprints of Mr. 
Hallet’s paper. I wiil be glad to mail them as long 
as they last, to any one who will send me an ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 

A point of great significance that Mr. Hallett’s 
paper does not emphasize, is that the teachers 
who receive the ozonized air show less fatigue in 
a.day’s work, than when they received the for- 
mer supply of outdoor air. 

Dr. Milton W. Franklin mentions this feature 
of ozone air freshening, in his paper “Ozone and 
its Applications,” page 135, Vol. XIX, Proceed- 
ings, A. S. H. & V. E., 1913. In fact this paper 
and the one “Air Ozonation,” by the same author, 
(page 337, Vol. XX, 1914, Proceedings, A. S. H. 
& V. E.), are most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of ozone. 

Prof. Bass, “Experiments in schoolroom venti- 
lation with reduced air supply through individual 
ducts.” Proceedings A S. H. & V. E., (page 328, 
Vol. XIX. 1913), describe an experience with 
ozone. The critics of his paper said his re- 
sults could not be accepted because of the short 
period of observation. Mr. Hallett’s application 
removes this objection. 

Two other applications of Ozone are mentioned 
in the A. S. H. & V. E. proceedings. “Improved 
Air’ Conditions in a Boston Residence.” Frank 




















Irving Cooper, (page 82, Vol. XIX, 1913), and 
“An Experiment with Ozone as an Adjunct to 
Artificial Ventilation at the Mt. Sinai Hospital,” 
(page 256, Vol. XXI, 1915), A. M. Feldman. Yet 
the critics of Mr. Hallett’s conclusions object to 
them, saying that he had no one make any re- 
search for him, and that he jumped at conclu 
sions. 

So let us consider another research with ozone 
along different lines, that attaches even greater 
importance to it. In 1916, Mr. James Todd, 528 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., published a book 
report “Experiments with Oxygen on Disease,” 
giving the data from a continuous study of ozone 
from 1909. 

The circular accompanying this report reads 
“We have nothing to sell. This effort is an at 
tempt to secure the cooperation of the medical, 
engineering and chemistry professions, for the 
benefit of man, on a scale never before at- 
tempted.’ As such, it is worth the careful atten- 
tion of any thinking man. And I assert, that any 
one who gives it thought, will find it impossible 
to deny the vital importance attributed to it by 
Mr. Hallett. 

Considering the body functions as a problem 
in chemistry, and reasoning, that because health 
was dependent on the maintenance of the proper 
proportions of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen, within the body, and that in diseases like 
tuberculosis, etc., the body excretions show a de- 
crease. in oxygen, health might be restored if the 
body intake of oxygen could be increased, Mr. 
Todd and his associates found that ozone was the 
form of oxygen necessary to accomplish this 

Mr. Todd writes me that his work has been 
pushed continuously, that he has now carried it 
as far as his resources will permit, and that he 
has in preparation a final report giving his data 
to the world. Copies are sent gratis, to responsi- 
ble people asking for them, as long as the supply 
lasts. 

This work, conducted under the supervision of 
a committee of prominent Pittsburgh people, 
many of them trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, so that its disinterestedness seems assured, 
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gives more sidelights on the difficulties attend- 
ing the production of ozone, than anything that 
I have found. It seems to me that it should in- 
dicate to the most exacting mind, something of 
the causative influence of ozone, that many are 
earnestly seeking 

Now I am well aware of the nature and ex- 
tent of the opinion that is opposed to the thought 
that ozone has great value in ventilation. But I 
respectfully submit, that if this contrary opinion 
will quit discussing the matter, and try ozone in 
ventilation, as I have, first informing themselves 
as to safe limits, they will have reason to believe 
that their opposition to ozone can be summed up 
by stating that it parallels this: People are 
drowned; therefore, we should use no water. 

The views that I am urging are based on a heat- 
ing and ventilating practice of over thirty years, 
of national extent. Very little of this practice 
has been located in the great cities, though some 
of it has been. And the magnitude of the opera- 
tions will compare very favorably with that of the 
great majority of men practicing in these lines. 


I am no slide rule engineer. By that term, 
I mean no disrespect to those who can quickly 
reduce every problem to a mathematical formula, 
or diagram or chart it. I have the greatest re- 
spect for those who have this ability. But over 
twenty years of observation of the work of such 
men has shown me that the ability to reduce 
every problem of human nature to its three prime 
factors, of weight to be moved, distance over 
which to move it, and time in which to move 
the weight over the distance, does not necessarily 
follow the ability to express the problem mathe 
matically, or chart it, or to diagram it. 

The mistakes of the men whose ability to do 
this always has drawn my admiration, have 
shown me that the kink in my mind that makes 
their equations, charts and diagrams, so often as 
incomprehensible as a Hebrew inscription, does 
not prevent me from reaching a desired result, 
in heating and ventilating, as frequently as they 
do. 


(Continued on Page 75 
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BEARDSLEE SERVICE IS COMPLETE 


When architectural features call for authentic decorative 
lighting equipment in some parts of a school building and the 
necessity for eye comfort demands an efficient glareless illumina- 
tion in other parts, then the completeness of Beardslee service is 
appreciated. 


In Simpson College at Indianola, Iowa, Beardslee designers 
and illuminating experts performed a complete service. The 
entrance of this handsome structure is lighted with a Beardslee 
octagonal shaped lantern. It is made of bronze and equipped 
with amber cathedral glass. Two twenty-four-light candle elec- 
troliers, nine feet long, finished in rusty iron and polychrome, 
effectively illuminate the north and south society halls. In addi- 
tion, in each hall there are eight three-light brackets which are 
finished to match the electroliers. In another hall a six-light 
chandelier, equipped with satin finished glass stalactites and 
three-light brackets to match were used. 

The recitation rooms, offices, etc., are furnished with excel- 
lent illumination of daylight quality by 62 Junior Denzars. In 
all, several thousand dollars worth of Beardslee lighting equip- 
ment was used to increase the beauty and to add to the comfort 
and utility of this beautiful college building. This is only one 
of many schools and colleges which have Denzar illumination 
in class rooms, offices, laboratories, etc., and other Beardslee 
lighting equipment in entrance halls, auditoriums, etc., which 
often require designs to harmonize with the architectural fea- 
tures. 

The complete designing and illumination service of the 
Beardslee staff is extended to any school architect, school board, 
or school official. Place your school lighting problem before the 
competent Beardslee staff. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. COMPANY 


219 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 
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And the more I check my work against the 
best, I am able to find in the country, the more 
respect I have for the quality that helps me to 
get down to essentials, and to discard construc- 
tion that complicates operation. The necessity 
for this has been driven home to me, by my 
country practice, where skilled attention is so 
rare that it can be said that it does not exist. 

For years, nearly fifteen of them, the convic- 
tion that the extensive duct systems so generally 
used in ventilating work, with their enormous 
surfaces inaccessible for cleaning, is a greater 
menace than a benefit, has caused me to provide 
ducts large enough for passage through them for 
cleaning, with facilities for cleaning. 

The soundness of this position is indicated by 
the efforts of the chief engineers of school boards 
like Chicago, and Detroit, in recent years, along 
the same line. More than anything else, the num- 
ber and character of those who are using the unit 
ventilators, to eliminate the objections to the in- 
sanitary ducts, indicates a very extensive belief 
similar to mine. 

Now I do not wish to be understood as oppos- 
ing mechanical ventilation as such. Far from it. 
I consider that most of those practicing in my 
field, lack the appreciation of the importance and 
possibilities of mechanical ventilation that I 
have. But I think there is a far better way of 
utilizing mechanical ventilation, than present 
widely accepted practice, with its menace of the 
insanitary ducts. And I am not yet sure that 
the unit ventilator, as valuable as I consider it 
to be, is the correct solution of our schoolroom 
ventilating problems. 

What I wish to make especially clear, is that 
in my work, when I have thought much about a 
thing, I have always sought an early opportunity 
to prove the thought by actual trial. And my 
thought on ozone has been no exception to this. 

In ten months, I have installed over one hund- 
red portable type ozone machines, in 74 different 
installations, in ten different cities, observing 
all with all the powers I have, from the exper- 


ience in the ventilating field as I have stated. I 
have eliminated cooking, locker room, and similar 
odors in buildings where properiy designed and 
operated mechanical ventilation has failed to ac- 
complish the results. Eleven of the installations 
have been in residences. Some of my customers 
have slept in closed rooms, with ozonized air, 
and report greater vigor and refreshment than 
when sleeping out-of-doors. 

I wish to point out too, that these instances 
have been in small towns, where the outdoor air 
is not so depleted in ozone as that in our large 
cities. My installations cover almost every var- 
iety of air freshening in spaces, from a cashier’s 
cage, 7 feet cube housing two clerks, and heated 
by a gas heater discharging combustion products 
into the breathing space, to a great church seat- 
ing over 1200 people. 

My experience confirms all that Mr. Hallett 
states, and adds some things of value that I think 
have not been suggested by his work. So having 
tried the thing myself, instead of discussing it, 
I am ready to do what is possible to any single 
individual toward a wider application, of what I 
consider so vitally important, as to be worth 
any amount of attention, that can be given to it. 

Let me urge on those who are timid of appli- 
cation until more is known of principles, causa- 
tive effects, means of measurements, etc., that 
water, steam, gas, electricity, and all the forces 
that are today in such common use, were applied 
before principles, means of measurement, etc. 
were known. And they all possess capacities for 
disaster in inexperienced hands, far greater than 
ozone has. Oxygen so vital to health, is in effect 
a poison in excessive quantities. Yet it gives no 
warning such as ozone does. Long before ozone 
concentration becomes dangerous, the irritation 
to the nose, gives kindly warning. And the dis- 
tress is so keen that an excessive concentration 
won't be tolerated. 

Before I had the courage to strongly urge th: 
use of ozone in ventilation, I had to prove this 
in my own family. I have five children that I 
prize more than anything else in the world, ex 


cept their mother. In our home, I have been us- 
ing an ozone concentration stronger than I would 
care to recommend to others. We have exper- 
ienced nothing but benefit. 

Our residence is in a beautiful residence sec- 
tion high above the city, and we have seventy 
casement windows that have been very freely 
used to promote outside air flow through our 
home, prior to last winter. Since November, 
and until May, we did not open a door or window 
for freshening, yet the entire house has been 
freer from cooking, laundry and bedroom odors, 
than it ever was previously, and we have had a 
freedom from colds and such distresses, as de 
lightful as they were formerly annoying. 

So that no one, who will follow the suggestions 
of Mr. Hallett’s paper, need have any anxiety 
about difficulties. And I have yet to find the first 
user of ozone, who observed its benefits with any 
background of experience, who was not vividly 
impressed with its value. 

Let me add some surmises as to what I believe 
ample data will tell us about ozone. I believe 
we will find it to be that form of oxygen neces- 
sary for its absorption in body processes. Or at 
least as an aid to such absorption. 

I believe we will find that much of the bene- 
fits from vacations, changes of occupation, etc., 
are due to sojourns in localities favored with 
greater amounts of ozone, than where those bene- 
fitted, have been residing. And, that by ozoniz- 
ing the atmospheres of our working, sleeping and 
recreation spaces, we can permanently maintain 
that vigor associated with vacations. 

I believe we will find that our community acti- 
vities are fouling our commun‘ty atmospheres, in 
the same manner that we have learned from bit- 
ter experience, that our community water sup- 
plies are contaminated. And that the artificial 
supply of ozone is on.a par with oug water puri- 
fication processes, that we have found to be so 
necessary. 

Vosmaier, in his book, “Ozone,” relates that 
fish flocked to the river in Holland, in schools, 
when he began discharging ozonized water Into a 
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stream from his laboratory, which prior to then, 
had held no fish. As the contamination of our 
streams drives the fish from them, it seems to me, 
that this return, after ozonizing the water, indi- 
cates something of great value to us, for use in 
preventing some of the distress that is filling our 
great hospitals. It seems to be a fact, that those 
receiving ozonized air, during the influenza epi- 
demic, were singularly free from illness. 

My facilities for ascertaining this, are limited 
to inquiries among those in the ten cities where 
I have been operating, who were using ozone ma- 
chines at that time. All the information I have 
secured indicates the above freedom. 

During the epidemic, my work took me into the 
mountains of West Virginia, in the mining fields. 
Away off the lines of travel, under conditions 
where living was practically out of doors, I found 
as much illness as I saw in cities. This, and the 
benefits from ozonized air in hospitals treating 
influenza sufferers, indicates that the artificial 
supply of ozone gives a better atmosphere than 
out of doors. The limited experience in treating 
pneumonia with ozonized air, that Mr. Hallett 
relates, indicates the same thing. 

I think we will ultimately prove that it is the 
presence of ozone, in minute traces, that makes 
our afflicted people, and pupils, thrive better in 
outdoor air than when housed with the best 
mechanical ventilation, as we at present practice 
it. 

I believe that the small traces of ozone re- 
maining in our air admitted through windows, 
explains why patients in hospitals and pupils in 
schools, make a better showing with window ven- 
tilation, in spite of its drawbacks in drafts and 
other objections, than with the best mechanical 
ventilation we can give them. When they re- 
ceive air through the windows the traces of ozone 
in it reach those who so vitally need it, before 
they are all absorbed by oxidizing the material 
held by walls, furniture, etc. 

When the air is passed through the ducts of a 
ventilating system, the traces of ozone it carries, 
are all absorbed by the atmospheric filth that 
collects on the inaccessible surfaces of the duct 
system, so that when the air finally is delivered 


to the humanity being served, it is devoid of the 
vital ozone. 

An experience I had in an office housing eighty 
clerks, confirms my conjecture in this respect. 
This office was heated and ventilated with a fan 
system, with no direct radiation. Individual, 
double ducts, carried tempered and heated air 
to a point beneath risers to the office fresh air 
registers. There automatically regulated mix- 
ing dampers mixed the tempered and warmed air 
to maintain temperatures at the desired point, in 
the spaces served. There was no washer. But a 
steam jet humidifier, with automatic control was 
installed. The fan capacity varied from four 
thousand to six thousand C. F. M. depending on 
the speed of a variable speed motor. 

I started to ozonize this office with an ozone 
generator capacity of the type Mr. Hallett uses, 
for six thousand C. F. M. But, before I could get 
any freshening effect in the offices, I had to in- 
crease the capacity to TEN THOUSAND C. F. M. 
As the air passing through the offices, is vented 
into factory and warehouse spaces, recirculation 
is not practiced, and outside air is continuously 
supplied. The duct system was fifteen years old. 
In spite of the best of care from the management, 
who considered the ventilating plant as a sort of 
hobby, the ducts were about as filthy as anything 
I have found in a fifteen year inspection service 
of national extent. I attribute the increased 
ozone capacity we had to provide to the absorp- 
tion of our ozone by the filth in the ducts, which 
we had no way to clean. 

Now I will yield to no man, in placing the 
effect on the health of the pupils, so high above 
any consideration of cost, that no cost consider- 
ation should enter into a discussion as to what is 
best for the pupils’ health. But it does not follow 
that the more expensive a ventilating plant is in 
construction and operation, the more beneficial 
it is on the health of the pupils. 

Yet it seems to me, that many authorities who 
should know better, are taking just this view of 
ventilation. They hesitate to use ozone, because 
it is so inexpensive to apply, and effects such sav- 
ings in fuel, over the cost of heating outside air, 
when applied and properly used. In a school 


building properly ventilated with outdoor air, 
according to present accepted standards, the fuel 
cost for the ventilation, is three times the cost of 
warming the building. The mistaken emphasis 
that so many misguided promotors are putting 
on the fuel saving, is misleading many who might 
otherwise be inclined to give ozone a fair trial. 

So let me put all the force I have into the state- 
ment, that the only consideration ozone is entitled 
to for our ventilation problems, is its value in 
promoting the health of the pupils. If fuel costs 
can be halved, as Mr. Hallett is doing in St. Louis, 
that should be thought of only as a by-product. 

The main issue, is, that we claim it will pro- 
mote the health of the pupils better than anything 
in mechanical ventilation. And that its proper 
application will have the same effect as conduct- 
ing the schools in an outdoor atmosphere such 
as can be found only in mid-ocean, or on the top 
of a high untenanted mountain. 

And I respectfully submit, that that claim will 
be established beyond any question, when a few 
more minds in Mr. Hallett’s position, will show 
the same independence of judgment that he has 
displayed, and let consideration of principles de- 
termine their action, rather than precedent. 
Peoria, Ill., Aug. 2, 1921. J.M.ROBB. 


—The state legislature of Pennsylvania, which 
adjourned recently has enacted into law more 
important legislation than any legislature since 
1911. The new legislation is expected to help 
materially in advancing the cause of education 
in the Keystone State. 

The main feature of the program was the 
teachers’ qualification, salary increase and state 
aid bill. The bill gives a larger measure of state 
aid to rural districts which are most in need of 
financial aid. 


One of the best features of the bill is that the 
payment of all salaries is contingent upon pro- 
per professional qualifications. The result will 
be more efficient schools because of a profession- 
ally trained and mature teaching force. 

The state appropriation of each district under 
the law will vary considerably each year, de- 
pending entirely upon the credentials of the 
teachers, as well as the length of the school 
term 
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O make sure of 

obtaining my 
perfected school 
piano, specify the 
MONOGRAM, 
when you send in 
your order. 


| 2 OHM ccoonsr. 


Mail the coupon for catalog, 
prices and full details of our 
special ten day trial offer to 

schools. 


Schools Everywhere Demand 
the Superior Features of 
W. Otto Miessner’s Latest Piano 


ssc need of piano accompaniments in the school is 
recognized today as of,utmost importance by music 
educators throughout the country. 


Naturally school officials are interested in the Mono- 
gram, W. Otto Miessner’s latest creation; the perfected 
school piano; the development of an idea which origin- 


ated with Mr. Miessner in his school work as Director of 
Music. 


The Monogram is a real achievement. Not simply a small piano 
but a scientifically built instrument, endorsed by the schools of 


America because it exactly meets the special requirements of 
school use. 


Exclusive features have placed the Monogram in its position of 
leadership. Small in size, just 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 
inches wide and 2 feet deep, it has a tone as big and beautiful as 
that of a small grand—a singing tone of exceptional quality ; also 
many original and exclusive features that add to beauty and 
durability. 


The Monogram catalog gives full information. Get this book. 
Get it whether or not you are ready to make an immediate pur- 
chase. At least you are vitally interested in the progress that 
has been made in the building of school pianos. 


The Miessner Piano Co., 


228 3rd St., 







Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me the illustrated Monogram catalog, 
details of your 10-Day Trial Offer and Special 
Price to Schools. (ASBJ—10-21) 
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The Mixometer, Kas-Bras Head and Lock Shield Controlling 
Stops of Speakman Institutional Showers insure water economy 


Here’s How 


The Mixometer gives the desired 
water temperature instantly without 
water waste. The Mixometer has 
been tested in school use for ten 
years. 

Each hole in the Kas-Bras Head is 
drilled separately and at an angle so | 








that all the clean, sparkling spray is 
thrown on the bather—none wasted. 
You set the Lock Shield Controlling 
Stop so that they will allow only a 
certain amount of water to pass per 

minute. 6 gallons are enough for a | 
cleansing invigorating shower with a 

Kas-Bras Head. 


The Kas-Bras Head regularly sup- 

plied is the Speakman Anyforce—has i 
a china lever handle control. When 
specified head with concealed control 








will be furnished instead. i 
We'll be pleased to place our entire 
experience at the disposal of school 
boards interested in showers—also to | 
send any booklets desired. 


WILMINGTON SPEAKMAN COMPANY DELAWARE i] 











SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
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One Soap Container to Serve 
Any Number of Lavatories 


Gravity, and a simple valve which 
cannot clog or get out of order, 


-¥ even under the severe use given by 
} ROY school children, make Watrous 
Liquid Soap Systems most prac- 


The Door Cannot Strike The 
cAdjoining Locker 


SANITARY tical equipm 
PLUMBING apenas 
LYON Locker Doors cannot be pushed FIXTURES Se el eet, aeiteiienes! fe 
: : : D PATENTED T sil fill 1s 1 _— Ww . fi ‘b] 
back so they will damage the adjoining UOJE ie tk will peeve Gay mutber ot 


lavatories. Sanitary and far bet- 
ter than ordinary soap, more eco- 
nomical than individual fixtures. 


locker. This is one of the many features 
that make Lyon lockers the lockers that 











last—because they withstand abuse. Write for our Catalog. a 
Bulletin 204 describes these features in detail. IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. & 
Know about them before buying lockers. 1215 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILL. hs 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing, Co., Aurora, IIl. Joga cine of Watsons Usinale, Oull-Ceine Al 
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uy Sani-Onyx Tables For Your School 


The shows the 
Onyx tables with Sani-Metal 
well known school. 











illustration below 308 series 


installed in a 


Sani- Up-to-date schools and colleges are install- 


ing lunch rooms where pupils can obtain a 
hot meal at a minimum cost. A cold lunch 
carried in a lunch box, becomes uninviting 
by lunch time. A hot meal produces 
warmth and energy. Install a Sani lunch 
room if you want efficiency. 


Sani-Onyx table tops are radiantly white, 
durable, easy to clean and as hard and 
smooth as polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” 
(our exclusive patent) prevents chipping 
and dripping. Sani-Metal table bases are 
made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coat- 
ed with porcelain enamel. No projections 
or crevices for dirt to collect. 


Write In Today 


We will send vou our latest catalogue showing all 
kinds of Sani food and drink equipment suitable 
for schools and colleges. This beautiful book con- 
tuins valuable information and many illustrations. 
Send us your floor plan and our engineering de- 
partment will lay out your space free of charge. 


base as 
Send us your floor plan and our 
engineering department will lay out your space free 


of charge 
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Mr. O. H. Toothaker of Swansea, Mass., has 
become superintendent of schools at Rockland. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States Com- 


missioner of Education, has accepted the posit.on 
of provost in the State University of Alabama. 


It will be his duty to create ways and means of 


making the university serve the greatest number 
of needs of the state. 
Dr. Robert J. Aley, for eleven years presi- 


dent of the 
sident of 
Aley 
diana. 

Supt. J. B. 
elected to the 
Calif. 

Mr. Norman C.. Koontz has beeen elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Jamestown, N. D. 

Miss Grace, Abbott has been nominated by 
President Harding to succeed Miss Julia Lathrop 
as chief of the children’s bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Miss Abbott is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago and has served as director of the Immi 
grants’ Protective League of Chicago. She has 
served nearly three years in the children’s bureau 
and as secretary of the child welfare conferenc« 
She has an international 
thority on immigration. 

Mr. Louis J. Hertel of Millstadt, I11., 


University of Maine, 
Butler University 
formerly 


has become pre- 
at Indianapolis. Dr. 
was state superintendent of In- 
has been 
Santa Rosa, 


Cross of Fresno, Calif., 
superintendency at 


reputation as an au 


has been 


appointed superintendent of the Niantic Com- 
munity High School. 

Mr. Alvin C. Payne of Connersville, Ind., has 
been made principal of the Normal Training 


School at Terre Haute. 


Mr. P. ¢ 
tendent of schools at 
ing D. W. Horton, resigned. 

Mr. James E. Haeleigh has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y. He succeeds C. E. Robins. 

Dr. John Harrison Minnick has recently been 
made Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania to succeed Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, who has become State Commissioner 
of Education for New York State. Dr. Minnick 
has been connected with the University of Penn- 
sylvania since the fall of 1909. He is a graduate 
of the Marion, Ind., Normal School and has re- 
ceived degrees from Indiana University and from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has pur- 
sued graduate work at Pennsylvania, University 
of Illinois, and the University of Chicago and 
Columbia. 

Mr. Frank C. Bray of Sparta, Wis., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Fort At- 
kinson. 

Mr. A. L. Richards of Elk City, Okla., has 
been elected president of the Southwestern Okla- 
homa* Educational Association. Mr. Richards suc- 
ceeds Hugh Carroll of Lawton. 

Mr. Wm. C. Webster has been elected super- 
intendent of schools for the district including 
Farmington, New Vineyard and Temple, Me. 

Mr. Harry Dole of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at LeClaire, to 
succeed Leo Graham. 

Mr. E. H. Burdick of Mechanicsville, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Middle- 
town. 

-Mr. E. M. Ballenger of Vega, Tex 
reelected for the ensuing -year. 

—Miss Elizabeth M. Collins has been appointed 
supervisor of primary schools at Augusta, Me. 

Mr. E. B. Walker, former school superinten- 
dent at Puyallup, Wash., died on July 26th at 
his home in Burley, Ida. Mr. Walker who was 
60 years old, retired a year ago because of fail- 
ing health. A Walker bronze tablet was pre- 
sented to the high school by the class of 1920. 


Emmons has been elected superin- 
Mishawaka, Ind., succeed- 


, has been 


Sas Products ©. 


284 St. Helens Avenue 


These materials may be rurchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 





1826 Sani Building, Chicago, Il. 
Canadian Factory 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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The inscription “Whose life was dedicated to the 
noblest ideals’ was said to express the sentiment 
of the entire school. ‘ 

Miss Clara Kemler has been appointed super- 
visor of pr.mary grades at Springfield, O. 

—Supt. Darrell Joyce has been reelected for a 
three-year term at Hamilton, O. 

Mr. Robert B. Cousins has been 
fill the unexpired term of P. W. 
Tex. 

Mr. J. C. MeGlade, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Rockford, Ill., has been elected su- 
perintendent of the school system at Casper, Wyo. 

Mr. Fred E. Corbin of Southbridge, Mass., 
has completed 35 years cf service in the schools 
of the city. Mr. Corbin entered the school sys- 
tem as principal in 1886. For more than twenty 
years he was principal of the high school and for 
a number of years after succeeding J. T. Clark 
as superintendent, he held the two positions. 
In 1909 the two positions were separated and a 
new principal was named. 

Mr. Leon E. Davis of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed acting superintendent of schools 
at Blackstone, Mass., during the absence of Supt. 
Charles W. Walter, who is confined in a Boston 
hospital. , 


elected to 
Horn at Houston 


Mr. Brandt Named at Hoboken. 

Mr. Joseph F. Brandt, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Hoboken, N. J., has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed A. J. Dem- 
arest, who has been made superintendent-emeri- 
tus. 

Mr. Brandt was born in Hoboken and received 
his early education in the schools of the city. He 
is a graduate of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
and of Fordham University, and has completed 
a course at the School of Pedagogy of New York 
University. 

Mr. Brandt entered the school system in 1900 
as an instructor in the high school. In 1904 he 
was appointed principal of one of the grade 
schools and in 1909 became principal of the high 
school. He became assistant superintendent in 
June, 1915. 














THE TEACHERS’ EXPERIENCE AND 
THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

The failure to utilize the day-to-day experience 
of the teacher in the formulation of educational 
policies involves one of the greatest wastes in 
education today, according to Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, secretary of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Education. In a recent address at the Des 
Moines meeting of the N. E. A., he characterized 
this failure to profit from the experience of those 
who have the only actual daily contact with the 
pupils. 

“We have assumed”, he said, “that the teacher 
is a professional worker, and that her responsi- 
bility to the board of education is the responsi- 
bility of a professional worker. We can, there- 
fore, reject completely the attitude sometimes 
taken that the teacher is a mere empioyee to 
carry out orders issued by the superintendent or 
by the board of education without question. It 
perhaps need not be repeated that the teacher is 
not a mere employee of the board of education in 
the industrial sense. She is neither labor com- 
modity nor clog in the machine. The responsi- 
bility of the board of education, superintendent, 
and teacher is a public responsibility—all are 
agents to the community. The board of educa- 
tion is the immediate trustee of the community. 
All the relations are public relations, not merely 
private relations. The professional responsibility 
of the teacher, therefore, must be viewed in the 
light of the fact that she is both public servant 
and professional worker. The teacher, the super- 
intendent, and the board of education are all 
charged with grave responsibility and a conse- 
crated public service from the community itself. 

Angles of Responsibility. 

“The professional responsibility of the teacher 
may be viewed from two angles—the angle of the 
classroom technique and of the fundamental 
school policies of the community. The board of 
education is hardly concerned immediately with 
the technique of classroom instruction as such. 
The superintendent is there as supervisor to help 
the teacher to the most effective handling of the 
materials of instruction and the children in 
bringing about the education results. 

“Considerable complaint is made regarding su 
pervision by teachers. The real basis of this com 
plaint is not, however, as is so frequently alleged, 
oversupervision, but ignorant or inadequate su 
pervision or mere inspection. The superinten 
dent must regard the teacher as a professional 
worker; must assume an attitude of appreciation 
and constructive criticism; must by conference 
after class enable her to understand her own 
strong points more thoroughly and to appreciate 
the reasons for her weakness, and must be con- 
structively helpful in pointing out methods of im- 
provement. I think it would not be denied that 
a teacher has a professional responsibility to the 
board of education to make known fa/‘lure of 
supervision to be helpful; freely to make avail- 
ablé devices and methods and new materials that 
she has discovered which adds effectiveness to her 
work; to cooperate with other teachers in work 
ing out for the community in which they are 
teaching an improvement of educational techni 
que, and finally to use part of her leisure for 
self-improvement. 

“This discussion proceeds on the assumption 
that the teacher will come to her class physically 
alert and with a definite plan for the day’s pro 
gram. 

The Teacher and Educational Policy. 

“But the great professional responsibility of 


the teacher to the board of education relates to 
educational policy. It is frequently assumed that 
this is a matter for the superintendent only, and 
the board of education. It is consequently as- 
sumed that the teacher has no business with edu- 
cational policy. The practice in many school sys- 
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tems is to ignore entirely the teacher. This pre- 
sumption leads to what I regard as one of the 
greatest wastes in education; the failure to uti- 
lize the day-to-day experience of the teacher in 
the formulation of educational policies or the 
other constructive work of the school system—a 
failure to utilize the experience of those who 
have the only direct contact with the pupil. The 
vicarious experience of supervisors will never 
take the place of this intimate experience. In 
this regard education lags far behind industry. 
Even with unskilled workers, and certainly with 
skilled workers, industry is, more and more, or- 
ganized methods and devices to bring to bear 
upon the problems of the company this experi- 
ence, and industry is, more and more, inform- 
ing the employee of the progress of the company, 
its problems, its outlook, its plans. And note that 
industry is not dealing with professional workers 
nor with public servants. In spite of the differ- 
ence of personnel, industry regards the coopera- 
tion of its workers as essential. 


Cooperation Essential. 


“*Modern business,’ says an important writer 
on business organization, had been learning 
rapidly prior to the war and during the war with 
such amazing speed that for the success of any 
organization the cooperation of men forming it is 
essential. To enlist cooperation, these men must 
have some part in forming the plans, some share 
in devising the system. They must be made to 
feel that the methods are their own. They must 
be consulted frequently and thoroughly concern- 
ing the difficulties and encouraged to suggest 
ways of overcoming them. 


“In education this cooperation must be sought 
because it is the necessary condition of perman- 
ent educational advance. It matters not how 
perfect or how superior or how finely co-ordinated 
a school program is, unless it can be translated 
into the attitude and habits of the classroom 
teacher it is futile. And the most effective way 
to make it possible to translate policies into class- 
room habits and technique is to have the teachers 
assist and cooperate in the formulation of pro- 
gram or policy. 


“It should be said, therefore, that the enlist- 
ment of the active cooperation of all the class- 


room teachers in the formulation, improvement, 
and administration of a comprehensive, progres 
sive educational policy in the community is the 
most important task of the superintendent. The 
responsibility of the superintendent is not the 
responsibility of an individual to the board of 
education, but it is the collective responsibility 
of the entire professional force to the board of 
education. Very obvious evidence of the fact that 
this point of view does not exist is that various 
forms of teachers’ councils are being forced on 
school authorities and various forms of teachers’ 
organizations are necessary in order to get ade- 
quately before the board of education and the 
public the point of view and the valuable exper 
iences of teachers and the conditions that make 
or mar their success in the classroom. 


Teacher Has Responsibility. 

“The primary professional responsibility of the 
teacher to the board of education is the respon- 
s.bility of making available to the board of edu- 
cation, ordinarily through the superintendent, 
the experience of the classroom. Teachers, of 
course, should maintain toward their practice an 
attitude of constant effort to improve it. Any 
fresh material or new device or method on the 
technical side could, of course be made ava.lable 
far the next revision of the course of study or for 
supplements to the course of study. And so with 
all the other experience of the classroom, in rela 
tion to all the professional problems of the school 
system. 

“An educational policy once determined upon 
by the board of education and ordered put into 
effect is not like a law of the Medes and Persians, 
unchanged and unchangeable. The teachers’ atti- 
tude toward all policies, however formulated, is 
one of conscientious effort to put it into effect, 
but with the professional attitude of actually re- 
cording experience and watching for methods of 
still further improvement. In educational pro- 
gram and educational policy there is no such 
thing as a law of the Medes and Persians as a 
matter of actual school administration and or 
ganization. So the teacher must always bring 
to bear upon-the policies as formulated and put 
into effect her ripest knowledge and particularly 
her professional conscience. 


(Continued on page 83 ) 
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FATHER OF THREE CHILDREN, AT 39 GETS FIRST EIGHTH GRADE DIPLOMA TO BE AWARDED 
AN ADULT IN OMAHA. 


Because he has a faithful and industrious wife, 


Nathan Rosenberg, 39 years old, is the proud possessor 


of a public school diploma. While she tended to business in their litttle junk shop—no easy job—he studied. 
In June Nathan was graduated, three years after entering the school and only nine years after coming to 


this country. 


He has his first citizenship papers and was doing his duty as a citizen by serving on a jury during 
graduation week—was excused on graduation day from jury duty. The picture shows Rosenberg with his 


wife and their three children. 
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Medart Gymnasium 





Equipment in the 


Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Northeast High School Gymnasium, fitted through- 
out with Medart equipment, offers another instance of 
Medart Service combined with one of the most modern ex- 
amples of advanced gymnasium design. The entire gym- 
.{nasium layout was developed and built under the direction 
of Mr. Wm. A. Stecher, Director of Department of Physi- 





~ S 


t Training. 
he reason that responsibilities of this nature are so fre- 


quently entrusted to Medart is that more than 50 years’ 
experience in the designing and building of this class of 
equipment has qualified the Medart organization to suc- 
cessfully handle any installation from layout to completion. 


Medart engineering service is freely extended to anyone 
interested in planning or equipping gymnasiums, locker 
rooms or playgrounds. Write for catalog “L.” 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


Potomac & DeKalb Streets, 


New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


7 P 














St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, 


Rialto Bidg. 
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Get the Benefit 
of 167 Years of 


Experience 


HY is it that the same materials, in 
identical proportions, can be used 
by two different manufacturers, and yet 


the finished products turned out vitally 
different? 


The secret lies in manufacturing methods 
and experience. 


Devoe School Colors are produced by the 
oldest paint manufacturing concern in the 
United States. They are backed by a 
wealth of skill and knowledge that only 
generations can develop. 


So, when you specify or use Devoe School 
Colors you have the satisfaction and as- 
surance of knowing that you are getting 
a maximum of beauty, purity and FINAL 
ECONOMY. There’s no guess work 
about it—no hazard. 





Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York 





Chicago 























SILENCE 


in the school room 


How can pupils concentrate on their studies 
how can teachers hold the students’ attention 
when radiators are banging! hissing! and leaking 


water over the floor? 


Dunhamized heating systems are as quiet as an 
empty school room. Each radiator is equipped 
with a Dunham Radiator Trap, piped to the boiler 
room. No air or water can escape into the school 
room. The causes of noise in pipes and radiators 
are eliminated; steam circulates freely, keeping 


radiators hot all over. 


In hot air systems, the steam coils do their work 
at highest efficiency when equipped with Dunham 


Valves and Traps. 


Dunham Service cooperates close Dt NHAM ad 
SPECIALTIES 


hes e _— - 
ly with the School Board, Archi Dasktean Batleter Valve 


“— ee aod - a a Tee Radiator Traps 
tect anel Builder. From Maine to iri fence 

‘.1¢ . . Blast Traps 
( ‘ . < TQ ‘ ro , ’ > ‘e - P , 

alifornia, we have the confidence pig Tg 

. ° lace > oT s 
of all who want the best possible Y2cuum Pump Governor 


Reducing Pressure Valves 


* sib mn . Oil Separators 
se y y : S se _¢ r . 
heating systen:s used. The comfort Suction Strainers 


P Lame : : —— , Air Vents 
and health of pupils demands the Beton Trane 
best Check Dampers 


D 


Damper Regulators 


G. TRADE -MARK 


HEATING SERVICE 


C. A. DUNHAM CoO. 


230 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 


) 


52 Branch and Local Sales Offices in the 
United States and Canada 


Branch Sales Offices in London and Pa 
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Lidl it 
use od 
Hutchinson 
left? 


Lid it pay 
cost 


had to be 


originally Dahlstrom 


will continue to be 








HUTCHINSON HIGH SCHOOL - 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
H. Osgood Holland, Architect 


to be replaced 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Buffalo Street 


Chicago 


Jamestown, New York 


Office 
LaSalle St. 1331 


Detroit Office 


Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Largest Hollow Metal Door Manufacturers - - AND - - Originators of the Product 


- ~ » are operant. ner ane - . : 
mgt ee hd J 
197 
New York Office 
832 Cunard Bldg. 19 So. 
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(Concluded from Page 380 ) 


A Conception of a School System. 
“Underlying this 
ception of a school system On the one hand a 
board of education made up of representative 
men of good judgment and and 
sensitive to educational needs; on the other hand, 
all the professional workers in the school system 
charged with 
bility for rendering the best service possible and 
for continuously working toward an improvement 
of the educational! rendered to the 
munity. All 
rank or position are 


paper is the following con 


common 


sense 


a collective professional responsi 


service com 


workers of whatever 
mutually 
body else’s work, cooperating for the 
the whole and developing an esprit de corps that 
makes possible single-minded, whole-hearted de 
votion of the professional officers of the system 
to training of the children 

“But you know and I know that 
izations are not organized on any such basis nor 
in any such spirit. The superintendent tends to 
become a business manager instead of a 
sional worker, and he tends more and 
remarked elsewhere, to adopt 
administration instead of the psychology of super 
vision. So we are what 
most unfortunate and demoralizing 
the morale of a 


professional 
reinforcing every 
welfare ot 


school organ 


protes- 
more, as 
the psychology of 
having is perhaps the 
influence on 
school system—a cleavage be 
tween the chief professional worker and the other 
professional 


workers I grant you that in many 
Cases to many teachers and in many schoo! sys- 
tems this is not an unwelcome situation. The 
characteristic timidity of the profession, with its 
laissez faire, attitude toward constructive educa 
tional policy, explains why teachers are perfectly 


happy to be told what to do. But in such an atti 
tude such teachers have 
cept their profess 
child, to the board of education, to the 
or to the other teachers 
servers until a likely 

with the other sex, 
tice law or sell insurance is possible 


absolutely refused to ac 


ional responsibilities to the 
public, 
They are merely time 
young man appears, Or, 
until an opportunity to prac 
They have 
ho sense of the consecration of the work they are 
in. “They ar Paul 


aliens,’ as St would say 


“in the commonwealth of Israel.’ Consequently, 
where groups of teachers feel this responsibility 
they have been forced many times to form inde- 
pendent organizations to fight for recognition 
outside of the school system and sometimes with 
out the hearty approval of the city superinten 
dent of schools or the board of education. 


Teachers’ Organizations Preoccupied With 
Economic Problems. 


“That such teachers’ organizations may have 
preoccupied themselves to too great a degree 
with economic questions may be forgiven them 


for they have had excellent example, both inside 
professions and particularly outside. In any 
are to be commended for developing 
solidarity among professional workers or a large 
group of them, and for having devoted themselves 
to professional 
Teachers’ 


case they 


questions to a degree, at least. 
and teachers’ organizations 
have frequently developed out of situations where 
criticisms or suggestions even, by individual 
teachers, did not have happy results so far as the 
teacher’s salary or position 
collective 


councils 


was concerned, and 
sought to make possible 
meeting the duties of collective professional re- 
sponsibility, even though sometimes the object 
was merely to secure increases in salary. 
“Whatever may have been the reason for these 
teachers’ organizations, my hope is that they may 
lead the way finally to a realization of the finest 
professional aspirations of teachers and to the 


action was 


development within every school system of co- 
operation of all professional workers because 
they feel deeply a great good will come to the 


children of the present 
est of a better America.” 


generation in the inter 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


The State Board of Education of New 
Hampshire has inauguarated a complete reversal 
of policy in providing for the decentralization of 
power and the placing of responsibility for good 
schools upon the local communities. 

It is the purpose of the board to make its case 
so clear that the school board of any 


new 


single com 


WHICH PAID? 


pay the 
substantial 
High 


Practically no upkeep, repairs or refin 


the 
door shown below 
was the prime factor, but 


removed 


Chose in the Hutchinson 


High School entrance were 


such 
because they will not have 
because ot 


climatic effects upon them 





School Board of Buftalo to 
entrance doors for the 
School illustrated on the 


ishing costs since installation 


OR 


School 


installed ? 


Board who the 


Apparently first 


had 


ck OTS 


Hollow 


these 


and Dahlstrom 


Metal Doors have been installed in their place. 





and 








Actual unretouched photo of School 
Entrance doors after 7 years Service 
Replaced with DahIstrom Deors. 








munity will be anxious to make changes in build- 
ings looking toward their improvement. It is 
possible to have good schools only in proportion 
to the desire of the different communities to have 
them. 


Salem, Mass. The school board has elimin- 
ated all systems of physical education. The city 
council had previously refused an appropriation 
of funds for the work on the ground that the in- 


struction was a fad. 


Dubuque, Ia. The board has continued its 
former plan of selling textbooks through head- 
quarters in the schools. The system was suc- 


cessfully operated last year after a fire had des- 
troyed a great part of the stock of 
local bookstore. 


books in a 


Pine Bluff, Ark. The school board proposes 
a new rule prohibiting the wearing of expensive 
clothes by high school girls. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
recently made a $2 a day reduction in the wages 
of carpenters, steamfitters, plumbers, electricians, 
sheet metal workers and roofers. The new scale 
excludes painters who command a wage of $9 
a day. 

Wilmington, Del. The school board = has 
adopted a new policy providing that the superin- 
tendent shall have charge of the hiring of school 
employes and the purchase of supplies. The new 
plan gives the head of the school system entire 
responsibility and enables him to dictate the 
policy which shall govern educational matters. 
It eliminates complaints and gives the superin- 
tendent more authority in administrative 
ters. 


mat- 


The school board of Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
decided that hereafter high school girls must 
wear a uniform costume of white or blue “middy” 
suits, woolen hose and low-heeled shoes. The 
board took this action only after thorough con- 
sideration. The motive is to produce better en- 
for study and decrease the tendency 
of girls to vie with each other in elegance and 
richness of dress 


vironment 
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Even though it doesn’t look like it It’s one 
of the exits of the Dow Spiral Slide Fire Es 
the East Side High School 
of Cincinnati, shown above, is fully equipped 
This Dow 
done in obviating unsightly, hazardous, exterior 
Dow Spiral Slide Fire 


incorporated within the walls of build 


capes with which 


installation demonstrates what has 


step escapes Escapes 


can be 
ings (with exterior exits) without mgrring ex 
terior effects. 


A sure means of escape from fire is essen 


tial to every school building whether construct 


DOW SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 








! 


cd of brick, stone, concrete or wood Fires are 


inevitable. But the sacrifice of human lives in 


fires and panics can be avoided. School build 


ings equipped with Dow Fire Escapes can be 


emptied of their precious contents in less than 


two minutes \ little girl of six is as certain 


of escape as a boy of eighteen. For in escaping 


through a Dow it requires merely to sit down 


Write The Dow Co., Inco 


and slide to safety 


porated, Loutst ille, Ky 
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The office of assistant superintendent of schools 
in charge of business affairs has been abolished 
by the Duluth, Minn., board of education as an 
economy measure. The office has been in exis- 
tence for two and one-half years. A. C. Ringsred 
who was last in charge of that office received a 
salary of 2,750 a year. The business administra 
tion of the schools will be under the direction of 
the clerk of the board of education in the future. 

—Shelbyville, Ind. The members of the board 
have asked that the city council make a reduc- 
tion in the salaries paid for meetings attended 
by them. It has been asked that the salary be 
fixed at $225 per annum, regardless of the num- 
ber of extra meetings. 

—The Indiana board of tax commissioners has 
called the Indianapolis school board into confer- 
ence relative to the matter of eliminating parts 
of the proposed building program. It is the opin 
ion of the tax board that a bond issue of $847,000 
should be made to finance a much larger program 
than that contemplated by the school board. It 
is also the opinion of the board that certain 
frills which are not essential in school construc- 
tion but which increase building costs and fees, 
ought to be eliminated from the plans. 

“School Board Row Settled with 
the startling heading of a newspaper 
the proceedings of the school board at Stapp, 
Okla. “Bailey held the floor and Moore wanted 
to speak.” Then followed pistol shots. Bailey 
was killed. Now Moore will be given a chance to 
complete his speech in jail. 

-All but one of the members of the board of 
education named by Mayor H. H. Peavey of 
Washburn, Wis., have accepted and as a 
difficulties are expected this year in the educa 
tional work. Mayor Peavey slashed the appro 
priation for educational purposes a month ago, 
and all the members of the board resigned. The 
board before resigning had contracted with C. E 
Hulten to be superintendent of schools there at 
a salary of $4,500 a year. The second board ap 
pointed by the mayor then contracted with Guy 


is 


report on 


‘ ’ 
Guns 


result, 





D. Kyper to superintend the schools at a salary 
of $2,000 a year. Who is to be 
of schools of Washburn undecided 
Minneapolis, Minn. The board has changed 
its wage scale for workmen to the day basis, to 
conform to the prevailing scale being paid by the 
contractors of the city. 
tive on August first. 
At Little Rock, Ark., 
barred from the schools all 
dresses, silk stockings, 
transparent waists, 


superintendent 
is still 


The change became effec 


the school board has 
silk and 
rolled down 
satin and expensive 
and unserviceable rouge and lip sticks. 
The movement is partly for the benefit of girls 
who cannot afford luxuries. It many 
girls will not attend high they 
cannot afford silk stockings and other expensive 
clothing, which are now looked upon as necessi 
ties by girls attending high school. 

At Johnstown, Pa., the charge is made that 
the school board changed textbooks without the 
advice and consent of the superintendent. The 
State Educational Association, through its ethics 
commission, is urging the charge. This body 
aims to promote a better definition of rights and 
prerogatives of school officials. 

The school board of Lynn, Mass., has filled 
its school with Lynn teachers in compliance with 
local sentiment. The News of that city holds that 
the teachers from the country towns lack an 
appreciation of the needs of the city, and adds: 
“It is inconceivable that any school official, draw- 
ing his salary from the families of Lynn girls, 
trained to be school teachers, should ignore them 
and show preference to girls from 
who have the endorsement of a teachers’ agency.” 


expensive 
stockings, 
other 
shoes, 


is said that 


school because 


other states 


“If the present board members will regard 
themselves as representatives of the entire city, 
and not merely a portion of it, they will render 
a great service to the community The seven 


member board was created in the hope that those 
who composed it would approach their problems 
from the city’s point of view, and not from that 
of persons living in various localities. 


“The board of education is the 


last place where 


politics should be 


found It is one group, at 
least, which should be free from partisan ran 
cour. Its members should be big enough to for- 


get their political differences, and should render 
service to the community, and not to th 
to which g allegiance.”’ 

Newport, R. I. Urging that the school build- 
ings be given better protection from damage 
after school hours, the school board has recently 
asked the principals, teachers, pupils and even 
the janitors to use every means for emphasizing 
a respect for public property. It was asked that 
janitors be given the power of special policemen 
in guarding school property and in keeping be- 
fore the pupils the need of respect for property. 
It was pointed out that it is a useless waste of 
money to repair buildings and grounds and to 
keep on doing it indefinitely because of the dam 
ages wrought by pupils and the public. 

Winchester, Mass. At a special town meet- 
ing, the citizens voted to accept a report of the 
Fire Protection schoolhouse Commission appro- 
priating $27,000 for alterations in six school 
buildings. A committee of seven, including two 
women, has been appointed to formulate a build- 
ing program for next year. 

Portland, Me. Protection of the school build- 
ings by night as well as by day, during the vaca- 
tion season as well as the school season, has been 
effected by means of watchmen. The superin- 
tendent of buildings, Mr. E. F. Morong, has been 
given supervision of watchmen and janitors. The 
expenditure has been made by the city as @ 
means of protection against school fires and dam- 
age to school property. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


party 


they may give 


The board of education 
closed its financial year with a balance of $120,- 
217 in its treasury. The total receipts for the 
year were $1,450,607 and the expenditures were 
$1,330,389 The board has been congratulated 
upon its careful administration of school funds 
during the period when prices were at the highest 
peak and when salaries for teachers reached @ 
new high water mark. 

The town of Agawam, Mass., has voted $250,- 
000 for the purchase of land and the erection of @ 
high school building. 
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| Won Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 








Investigate First 


In erecting any building which is to house 
large numbers of people it will pay you well 
to give some serious consideration to the 
question of safe exit in case of emergency. 


A little such investigation would have 
saved the lives of many hundreds of human 
beings in the past ten years——and it may 
well be the means of saving dozens, or hun- 





























7 dreds, of lives in case of a fire-panic in your 
| building. 
| Specify : s ¥ 
- Von Duprin Investigation will show you that Ban Buprin 
ee oo: aoe Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches assure safe 
on, a approved exit at all times, and that not one of these 
. eR 3- ~« latches has ever failed to operate in an emer- 
eal tories (Inc.) of 
‘a the National gency. 
nder he tl hg 9 The value of safe, certain exit— if there 
| aan should be a panic in your building—is be- 
wild. Report No.8. A. yond reckoning. 
lage 163; Guide No. 
ntly 100-F 24. 
‘ven 
zing Ask us to send Catalog 12-C now—or see 
os , ‘‘Sweet’s,” pages 1056-1061. 
be- 
rty. 
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If a Fire were Within a Few 


Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information 
today. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO 
549 W. Washington St. 


Milwaukee Cincinnati NEW YORK 
Cleveland 227 Fulton St. 


Representative in all principal cities. 
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| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 


SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Lupton Counterbalanced Sash 


A strong, handsome sliding window for the high- 
est type of school buildings. Upper and lower sash 





open or close together, ensuring ventilation. Per- 
mits full use of shades and screens. 
| Lupton Projected Ventilator Sash 


Full-width ventilators at top and bottom, sep- 
arated by one or two stationary panels. Two types, 
opening respectively in at top of each ventilator or 
out at bottom of same. Narrow or full-width lights, 
as preferred. 


Lupton Pivoted Sash 


Made for schools with upper and lower venti- 
lators each pivoted 2 in. above centre. The lowest- 
priced practical steel sash for schools. 


Steel windows reduce fire risk. 
Write today for particulars. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., Philadelphia. 




















National Steel Lumber Joists in Place in Cynwyd Public School near Philadelphia 


Low Cost, Light Weight Fireproof 
Floors For Schools 


LOORS must be fireproof if you would have your new 
school building safe, There are three or four ways of 
building incombustible floors. Examine carefully these dif- 
ferent methods and you will note that National Steel Joist con- 
struction shows speedier erection, conservation of materials, 


lighter dead weight and actual cash savings 


Pamphlet giving comparative cost data on 
different methods will be mailed on request. 


THE NATIONAL PRESSED STEEL Co. 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
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DURABILT 


FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND GYMNASIUMS 


Designed for Hard Service—Built of Finest Materials—Finished with Great Care 








PEIOGY 
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IMPROVED FEATURES 


1. Scientifically reinforced door 


holds its shape and position. 


9 
-absolutely tamper-proof. 


3. Extra long, double thickness hinges 


be pried open—pin can not be driven out. 


4. Straight lift handle—door latches automati- 
cally when closed. 


5. Padlock attachment with every locker 


extra charge. 


‘‘NO BETTER BUILT THAN DURABILT”’ 


With our modern Factory devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Steel Lockers (we make nothing 
and with our National Sales Organization, we 
are prepared to render 
Locker requirement anywhere. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


unexcelled Service on 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


rigid and true 
2. Concealed single-bar Locking Mechanism— 
only one moving part 


cannot 


any 


STEEL 


LOCKERS 
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TRIES NEW BIDDING METHOD. 

The building department of the New York City 
board of education is giving a trial to a new 
plan of triplicate bids on new school buildings. 
Superintendent of Buildings C. B. J. Snyder has 
worked out a system for grouping the various 
contracts connected with the construction of new 
buildings so that proposals may be submitted 
according to one of the three methods. Propo- 
sals are to be submitted as follows: 

Bid A—To include the general construction, 
plumbing and drainage, heating, and ventilating 
apparatus, temperature regulation apparatus, 
etc., installing electric wiring and fittings, and 
installing gas and electric fixtures, complete, of 
all buildings as one contract. 

Bid B—To include the general 
plumbing and drainage, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, temperature regulation apparatus, 
ete., installing electric wire and fittings, and in- 
stalling electric wiring and fixtures, of each 
building complete in one contract, i. g., one bid 
for P. S. 183, one bid for P. S. 184, and one bid 
for P. S. 186. 

Bid C tids to be submitted separately for 
each building: The (1) general construction, 
(2) plumbing and drainage, (3) heating and ven- 
tilation, (4) temperature regulation apparatus, 
(5) installing electric wiring and fittings, and 
(6) installing gas and electric fixtures. 

After all bids on a new building have been re- 
ceived, it is proposed to award the contracts ac- 
cording to the lowest of the three methods. In 
a trial of the plan for bids on agen new grade 
buildings P. S. 183, P. S. 184 and P. S. 186, it was 
found that plan A produced a bid ‘ad $2,317,000 
for the three schools as a group. This bid was 


construction, 


4 “Ne ws ~ i. 


eres 
_— 





$303,000 lower than the aggregate bids under 


plan B and $23,563 lower than the combined bids 
under plan C. The contract has been awarded to 
the T. A. Clarke Co., under Plan A. 

It is declared that a new state law will in the 
future compel bids on separate buildings. Ap- 
parently there are fears in some quarters that 
the large contractors will be able to monopolize 
the work. 


BUILDING SURVEY UNDERTAKEN. 

That the board of education of Duluth, Minn., 
might be aided in planning a building program 
for years to come, a complete survey of the city 
was recently made by A. C. Ringsred, assistant 
superintendent of schools. So complete was the 
report that it attracted considerable attention 
not only from educators of surrounding states, 
but from many of the business people of the city 
of Duluth, who are interested in the growth of 
the schools and the probable location of addi- 
tional schools. Blue prints, showing the actual 
and the possible growth of the city were pre- 
pared for each of the 41 established school dis- 
tricts until the year 1930. The report has proved 
of great value to the board of education in de- 
ciding on the placing of schools. 

The plan adopted for the making of the survey 
as stated by Mr. Ringsred in his report to the 
board of education was as follows: 

(a) A survey of the city was made to determine 
the amount of vacant property that was available 
for residential purposes. 

(b) A survey was made of all the schools to 
determine the normal capacities of the buildings 
to house pupils. 

(c) An analysis of the school population was 
made to determine what portion of the total had 
to be provided with elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high school facilities. 

(d) From the information obtained from the 
above mentioned surveys, the analysis, and the 
1920 school census, a map was made showing the 
probable future outlines of the school districts. 

(e) A set of curves was made showing graphi- 
cally a considerable portion of the above informa- 
tion and also the growth or decrease of the at- 


tendance at the various schools. From these 
curves the conditions prevailing at the different 
buildings can be seen. 

When the 1920 school census was made the 
same plan was followed as for 1919, when a geo- 
graphical distribution of the school population be- 
tween the years 6 and 16 was obtained. The num 
ber of pupils in each block is thus known and 
when this is proportioned to the amount of pro- 
perty occupied an estimate can be made of what 
the future population might be expected to be. 
This information is placed on the school district 
map, with figures in black, giving the present 
number of pupils between the years 6 and 16 and 
red figures indicating the number that might 
eventually be expected to live in the block. 

The capacities of the different schools was ob- 
tained by counting the number of rooms, the 
seats that normally would be contained in each 
room and applying a factor to allow for absences 
and the variation in sizes of classes in passing 
from grade to grade. A standard classroom con- 
tains 42 seats, but is only counted as taking care 
of 38 pupils for the reasons stated above. A 
normal kindergarten room is considered as be- 
ing able to take care of 25 children but for the 
same reason as above, is considered as having a 
capacity of 23 for one session. As two sessions 
of the kindergarten can be held, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon, the total capacity 
of a standard kindergarten room was considered 
as 46. Such rooms as are in the basement of a 
building and do not have full length windows or 
do not come within the requirements of the law 
are not included in the total for the capacity of 
a building. Such rooms can be used for manual 
training, domestic science, sewing or art rooms 
where pupils only spend a short period of the 
day but not for regular classrooms. 

The analysis of the total school population be- 
tween 6 and 16 years of age as obtained from the 
school census was formally tabulated as part of 
the record. The table gave this information: En- 
rollment in parochial, private or normal school; 
enrollment in junior high school; elementary 
school and the total enrollment in each school 
district. 
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Safeguarding Health With 
CLEANLINESS in theSCHOOL 


Pure white — with fire-finished non-porous surface 
—Vitrolite offers no hiding place, crack, crevice 


or pore for dirt or germ to enter. 


One stroke of a damp cloth cleans this impervious 
surface perfectly. For table tops and counters in 
the lunch room, for wainscoting, toilet partitions 
and other school uses, Vitrolite renders the most 


satisfactory and sanitary service. 


We would like to place in the hands of every school 
trustee, secretary and superintendent a copy of 


our book, ‘‘ VITROLITE.,”’ 


The Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 


Vitrolite has anenvied repu- 
tation as ideal material for 
toilet partitions and 
showers. To this the 
Vitrolite patented self-lock - 
ing, “‘boltless, screwless’’ 
jointing system has con- 
tributed a great deal. Note 
thesize of the Vitroliteslabs. 
Slabs for wall use are fur- 
nished in sizes from 30 x 84 
to 36 x 84. 


From the information obtained by this analy- 
sis and from the estimates obtained as to the 
future population which must be provided with 
elementary school facilities, school districts were 
mapped out on a large school map of Duluth, 
which was placed in the board of education room. 
This was a matter of cut and try until the most 
feasible solution for a school district was found. 
Now, Duluth is systematically divided into school 
districts just as the city is divided into precincts, 
only placed more systematically. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

—At Philadelphia the opening of bids for a 
new school shows a reduction of 20 per cent in 
cost. The school board finds that it needs many 
new buildings and will plan a program for their 
construction. 

—Owing to a shortage of school accommoda 
tions, 3,000 children at Worcester, Mass., will at- 
tend part time classes. The school board holds 
itself blameless for the schoolhouse shortage as 
the providing of new school buildings is within 
the authority of the city council. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The commissioner of school 
buildings has been ordered to prepare prelimin- 
ary sketch plans and specifications for two junior 
high schools to be built in the near future. 

—The budget for the schools of New York City 
for 1922, as estimated by the board of education, 
will amount to approximately ninety-one million 
dollars. The estimate is based upon the amount 
asked for the maintenance of elementary schools, 
which totaled $59,871,851, representing an in 
crease of $1,415,913 over the allowance of last 
year. 

One of the important items listed is provision 
for 408 new high school teachers. These teachers 
have been made necessary by the large increase 
in the number of pupils attending school. It is 
estimated that 83,000 students were on register 
when the schools closed, and indications now 
point to a fall registration of more than 87,000. 

The provision for fewer teachers in the latter 
part of 1922 is based upon the belief that limita- 
tion of immigration may result in a diminished 
increase in the number of pupils attending public 





schools. A reduction of the number of 
ployed who have been attending school because 
they had no jobs, will also probably reduce at- 
tendance. Among important factors in increasing 
attendance have stay-in-school drive 
which has been conducted from time to time, the 
continuation school law and more thorough’ en 
forcement of compulsory education laws. 

In the preparation of a budget, the board has 
kept the idea of economy in mind, but has en- 
deavored to make provision for most of the real 
needs of the school system. The board has also 
made an effort to comply with the expressed wish 
of Mayor Hylan that a seat be provided for every 
person of school age in the city. 

Manchester, Ia. The board has adopted a 
school tax levy of $50,000 for the ensuing year, 
which is a decrease of $13,500. 

Great Falls, Mont. The school board of Cas 
cade County has effected considerable savings in 
expense in the purchase of coal and the employ- 
ment of medical inspectors. 

Under a new plan, 1,200 tons of coal were pur- 
chased in one lot, for delivery at the mine and 
one or two railroad points. Delivery to the dif- 
ferent schools will be made by one person on a 
truck delivery contract. The purchase of coal at 
the mine was effected at a cost of $9,251, or a 
saving of approximately $4,000. 

In the matter of medical inspection, about $4, 
000 was saved in the same manner, a single phy- 
sician handling the children of the county at cer 
tain points, for $1,100 


unem 


been the 


Snohomish, Wash. The school board of Sno 
homish County reports that it is now practically 
on a cash basis, with $4,000 of the past year’s 
budget in reserve. The treasurer reported that 
$2,500 of the bonded indebtedness has been paid, 
reducing the debt of the district to $22,500. The 
expenses of the next year, including building re 
pairs, are estimated at $63,500 

A decrease of $2,900,088 in the assessablk 
school district property of Cascade County 
(Mont.) has recently been reported by the county 
assessor. The decrease in valuation will result 
eventually in decreased tax collections and a low 


This delightfully clean, at- 
tractive lunch room is most 
decidedly a factor in promot- 
ing physical well-being and 
a better mental attitude. 


er amount for school expenses. To meet the redue- 
tion, it is planned to work out a number of econ- 
omies in operating expenses. 

Shelbyville, Ind. A balance of $68,869 has 
recently been reported by the school treasurer to 
the board. The amount is $12,000 more than was 
reported at the close of the year in 1920. 

Newark, N. J. A survey of the business de- 
partment of the board recently conducted by an 
accounting firm has revealed that the business 
methods of the school officials are rather loose. 
It is pointed out that the board has no assurance 
that labor and materials charged to any parti- 
cular job are correct. No attempt has been made 
to check the total labor charges against the work 
orders for each month, nor the work in progress 
at the end of the month with the total labor 
charges shown by the books. 

No accounts have been opened to cover sums 
due and payable. Neither are records kept to 
show revenues which have not been received. 

According to the report, the board’s adminis- 
trative officers do not keep an asset account to 
cover the merchandise carried in stock for school 
use. Supplies are issued from the warehouse 
upon the receipt of a depository, delivery order 
being drawn by the superintendent of schools 
and made out in duplicate. Under the plan, the 
charges are made to the several schools, but it 
happens at times the items are carried in the 
expense ledgers, but may not have been received, 
and are charged against the respective appropria- 
tion account. 

The survey experts recommerd that the books 
be placed upon an accrual basis, instead of the 
present system of receipts and disbursements 
They also suggest that a warehouse be obtained 
to house all the supplies, and that it be placed 
under the supervision of a superintendent of sup- 
plies. At present supplies are kept in several 
places and the quantity is often unknown be 
cause of the lack of an inventory control. 

According to the report, the supply department 
should be advised of the allotments to the credits 
of the several schools and units, and should ap- 


(Continued on Page 91 ) 
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PALMER LIQUID SOAP TANK SYSTEM 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
operated by NIEDECKEN 
MIXERS give satisfaction 
under trying conditions in 
the largest shower installa- 
tions in the world. The first 





eee NN 2 cost is practically the last. 
N. C. R. 110 


N. C. R. 110 shows a concealed installation 
with nickel-plated brass dial and shower head. 

When an exposed shower is desired N. F’. 1055 
is especially adapted for school use. 


We manufacture showers for all require- 
ments and which are operated by 


THE INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


HorFMANN & BittinGs Mec. Co. 


MILWAUKEE. ‘U. S.A. 
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What Constitutes Good Laboratory Equipment 
as wre 


Have you read Chapter I? 


CHiexso- 0a 


RAW MATERIALS USED. 


In manufacturing laboratory apparatus, it is a fundamental re- 
quirement that the finished pieces shall not only possess an attractive 
appearance and function properly as soon as completed, but that they 
shall retain both of these characteristics after years of continued use. 


This can be accomplished only by the most careful selection of the 
materials used in their manufacture. 


Most pieces of physical apparatus are attached to wood bases 
or backs, which are subject to warping due to changes in temperature 
and humidity. Often this will materially affect the accuracy of the 
results obtained, due to displacement of parts. In other cases it may 
result in breakage of fragile glassware rigidly attached to the wood. 
To avoid these results, only clear, close-grained hardwood should be 
used, and it should be prepared by gradual drying and seasoning in a 
kiln before working it up. When one considers that the actual cost 
to the apparatus manufacturer of the wood parts for a Boyle’s Law 
Apparatus is $2.75 for first class well-finished kiln-dried birch, while 
a piece of soft-wood covered with one coat of shellac or varnish stain 
may be obtained for $1.00, it will be seen that the quality of the wood- 
work plays no insignificant part in the price of apparatus. This is 
such a typical case that it needs emphasis, for to one who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the apparatus business, it often seems that no 
other business offers such ready opportunities for deliberately mis- 
leading the customer as to quality, and of furnishing him with goods 
at bargain prices which seem to be as good as the best, but which 
would be expensive if bought at any price. A similar illustration is 
that of the carrying case for the Truog Soil Acidity Tester. This 
being a field outfit is subject to exposure in all kinds of weather, and 
if it is not constructed of well-seasoned kiln-dried close-grained hard- 
wood, dove-tailed together and well finished, it soon warps out of 
shape, the door will no longer close, the hinge-screws become loos- 
ened, the outfit becomes unsightly, and its entire value is lessened. 
Two competing outfits have been on the market, the case of one of 
which cost the manufacturer $2.25, that of the other $1.00. 


Of the various metals used in the manufacture of scientific appara- 
tus, each has its particular use, but except for castings and heavy 
parts, brass and copper have been found the most serviceable. In 
laboratory work, the presence of chemical fumes even from labora- 
tories not adjacent, soon causes the metal parts to tarnish. In the 
case of brass or copper, a heavy coat of lacquer or nickel-plating offers 
ample protection except under the most severe circumstances. 
iron, however, nickel is not a durable protection and when rusting has 
once begun, nothing can stop it. It is quite easy to disguise iron with 
nickel-plate so that on superficial examination it may pass for brass, 
but the test of use will discover the difference. Galvanized iron is a 
splendid rust resisting material where only moisture is encountered, 
but the coating of zinc is soon penetrated by chemical fumes, and 
rusting quickly begins. The difference in cost between pieces made of 
copper and brass and those made of iron is sufficient to account for 
many seeming discrepancies in price. 


Mercury finds many uses in laboratory work but the chief use in 
which the purity of the mercury influences very materially the ac- 
curacy of results is in the construction of barometers. Mercury is 
purchased in steel cylinders, so-called flasks, holding about 75 pounds. 
It is in a fair state of purity as it comes from the flasks, but not suffi- 
ciently pure for barometer construction. Yet most of the so-called 
school barometers are made with mercury just as it comes from the 
flask. Redistilled mercury costs 50 per cent more per pound but 
insures accuracy, provided the barometer is properly made. (More 
about this point later.) Yet how many of those purchasing barometers 
at bargain prices ever stop to question the kind of mercury used or 
the other factors which affect the accuracy of the readings? 


There are many other points which might be considered in con- 
nection with raw materials but they will be brought up later as spe- 
cific instances. 


The next chapter will discuss “The Finish of Apparatus.” 








(To be contirued.) 








(Continued from Page 88) 
prove requisitions. The supply department 
should maintain stores and property records, in- 
sert prices for materials and supplies on stores 
invoices and work orders, take inventories, and 
do whatever else to secure a proper control of 
supplies. 

The survey included the offices of the secretary, 
business manager, superintendent of supplies and 
warehouse. 

—Birmingham, Ala. School buildings and 
other buildings of educational institutions are to 
be exempt from the usual fees for building per- 
mits, by order of the city commission. The ex- 
emption has been allowed to encourage building 
by the educational institutions. 

—Cleveland, O. A deficit of $20,250,000 in taxes 
has been reported for Cuyahoga County by the 
county treasurer. The deficit means a reduction 
of $1,000,000 each in the revenues of both the city 
and the school board. The deficit will eventually 
prevent the carrying out of a building program 
of $1,925,000 for upkeep, repair and decorations. 

—Provision for nine more shops for manual 
training in the elementary schools was included 
in the 1922 budget estimate of the New York City 
board of education. The number of shops has 
been, and is still, inadequate to accommodate the 
pupils entitled to shop instruction. The schools 
to be equipped are now either in course of con- 
struction or are old buildings without shops. 

An ‘appropriation of $11,879 is also asked for 
additional equipment for four schools in Man- 
hattan Borough and one in Brooklyn Borough, 
made necessary because of revised courses of 
study. 

Besides furnishing the 264 shops already in 
existence with supplies, it is planned also to fur- 
nish five schools in Brooklyn Borough, as well as 
two in Manhattan Borough. To do this will cost 
$115,707 for the entire number of shops. The 
total amount approved for manual training work 
in elementary schools was $881,156. 

—A wage cnt of twelve per cent was made re- 
cently in the construction of a school building at 


Dallas, Texas. A proportionate reduction in cost 
has been made to the school board. 


Waterloo, Ia. The name of Theodore Roose- 
velt has been given to the new West High School 
by the school board. The name Roosevelt School 
has been retained for the new east side grade 
school. 


Pottsville, Pa. The women of the town have 
become aroused by a school tax of $1 levied upon 
them by the school board. The women declare 
they will go to jail rather than pay the tax. In 
adjoining towns, it is pointed out, the tax on 
women is two or three times the amount levied 
in Pottsville. 


Portland, Ore. More than half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of negotiable securities in safety 
vaults of the board have been brought to the 
board of education. The securities will be sold 
immediately to provide the necessary funds for 
building operations and for the retirement of 
outstanding obligations. 


The building program includes the construction 
of five schools and involves an expenditure of 
$1,229,000. 


—The school board of Ottumwa, Ia., has a tabu- 
lated report on the cost of operation and main- 
tenance for each of the sixteen school buildings. 
The report shows that the total receipts for the 
year were $368,464 and the total disbursements 
were $366,328. The building expense amounted 
to $270,771 and the repairs and replacements 
reached a total of $4,934. The cost for furnish- 
ings and equipment was $6,411 and the cost for 
teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries was $198,- 
481. Janitors’ expenses and helpers cost $114,000, 
and textbooks cost $5,616. 


—Albany, N. Y. Data compiled by the division 
of reference and research indicates that the state 
quotas for teachers’ salaries in regular, vocational 
and continuation schools will amount in 1922, 
to approximately $17,400,000, as compared with 
$16,800,000 received this year. Payments on ac- 








count of increases in day schools will amount to 
approximately $46,705,000, while other state allot- 


ments for special schools and activities will be 
about $448,000. 


Under a state law, a direct tax of one and one- 
half mills is levied to raise the quotas in the 


common school fund in addition to the old $100 
allotment. 


The Hurley, Wis., school board has voted to 
the district for $40,000 for the erection of a new 
school building at Pence, a few miles west of 
Hurley. Work will be commenced next spring. 


Of $1,515,046.12 spent by the schools of Duluth, 
Minn., for general school purposes, an analysis 
of the expenditures made by Charles A. Bronson, 
clerk of the board of education, show that $1,091,- 
061.53 was for instructional service; $192,323.09 
for operation of the plants of the schools; $46,- 
981.86 for fixed charges, such as rent and insur- 
ance; $39,715.07 for business administration; 
$45,508.77 for auxiliary activities and $21,028.60 
for educational administration. 


On recommendation of Dr. R. A. Kent, super- 
intendent of schools, who declared that the ex- 
penditures for business administration were too 
large, office of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs and minor offices in 
the business administration were abolished, re- 
ducing expenditures by approximately $9,000. 


New York, N. Y. A total of 24 new schools, 
with seatings for 30,425 pupils, were occupied this 
fall. On September 12th, the opening day, four- 
teen new buildings providing 16,561 sittings, were 
opened. In October, one further building accom- 
modating 1,501 pupils, will be opened; in Novem- 
ber eight new buildings accommodating 11,986 
pupils will be opened, and in December an addl- 
tion to the Bryant High School, accommodating 

77 students, will be opened. 


In addition to the 30,425 sittings, which be- 
come available this fall, Dr. J. A. Ferguson, chair- 
man of the building committee, points out that 
there are under contract at the present time, 
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eleven school buildings and additions, as well as 
two high school additions, which will accommo- 
date 20,000 pupils. The estimated cost of the 
buildings, complete, will be $30,000,000. 

Plans are also under way for eleven elemen- 
tary schools and additions, and one high school 
in the Brownsville Section, which will cost ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. These buildings will ac- 
commodate approximately 11,000 pupils. 

A total of $2,500,000 have been expended for 
maintenance and repairs and the balance of $3,- 
720,000 will be expended in contracts to be let 
during the remainder of the year. 

—Mr. James E. Douglas, chief clerk in the 
bureau of buildings of the New York schools, 
will have charge, temporarily, of all repair work 
in school buildings. The new office has been 
created in order to relieve Superintendent C. B. 
J. Snyder of this work and to give him more time 
for the school building program. 

—Duluth, Minn. At the last meeting of the 
board of education, the cost of business adminis- 
tration was reduced nearly $9,000 a year by the 
discharge of six employes which became effective 
Sept. 1. This was in line with the resigned su- 
perintendent’s suggestions, for economy. The re- 
port, therefore, is of special significance because 
all the proposals of Dr. Kent have been under 
consideration for some time, and it is expected 
that further action on his proposals will be taken 
at the next meeting of the board of education. 

“In spite of the fact that we must pay twice as 
much today as we did in 1915 to get equal ser. 
vice, we are still paying some people twice as 
much as they deserve, and on the other hand, 
we are paying some one-half of what they ought 
to be receiving,” Dr. Kent says in his report 
Dr. Kent warns that the candidates for teaching 
positions are in larger numbers and that some 
seek them through business, social or political 
relations. 

Pointing out that salaries of teachers is the 
major expense in the operation of schools, Dr. 
Kent points out it would be “folly” to attempt 
to decrease the number of supervisors, which he 
says is the “popular” cry. 


“If decreasing the workers becomes a necessity 
financially” says Dr. Kent, “desired results would 
be less interfered with to hire fewer teachers. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for the 
school output. Therefore, the real sources of 
saving in connection with the hiring of workers 
must be looked for in greater service for a given 
compensation.” Scientific tests as to the ability 
of teachers is favored by Dr. Kent. 


Regarding “teaching schools’, Dr. Kent said, 
“Without doubt Duluth could save school funds 
on supplies without cutting down the achieve- 
ment of her pupils quantitatively or qualitatively. 
There is evidence which seems ample to warrant 
the assumption that school achievement is very 
much less dependent upon an abundance of what 
we usually call tools of instruction than upon a 
bare minimum of these coupled with a reasonably 
high grade of teaching ability.” 


In pointing out ways of economy in building 
space, Dr. Kent said that in seven out of ten 
schools the rooms used for manual training, sew- 
ing and cooking were idle four out of five days 
of the week, although four of the schools were 
overcrowded. He adds “this is very difficult to 
justify,” and asks “whether the board is justi- 
fied” in maintaining such classes for boys under 
the seventh grade at “such an exorbitant cost of 
idle room space.” 


Referring to the information in 1919, furnished 
Dr. K. J. Hoke, former superintendent of 
Duluth’s schools that the average for 31 cities for 
the board of education business office is 1.78 per 
cent, and Duluth 2.7 per cent, Dr. Kent said that 
there is another possible source of economy there 
He adds that proper administration of the bud- 
get will tend to require less clerical force. 


Dr. Kent concludes: “One seems amply justi- 
fied in concluding (1) that the outstanding prob- 
lems of school finance which face Duluth, are 
pretty much the same as those of the country at 
large; (2) that Duluth, from the point of actual 
mill levy, has no ground for thinking that it is 


overtaxed; and (3) that Duluth may expect to 
see still higher school taxes than those which 
the law now permits (28 mills) if she expects to 
maintain a modern, up-to-date system of public 
schools.” 


Possible sources of economy in the adminis- 
tration of the schools of Duluth, Minn., with a 
population of 100,000 and 17,000 school children 
are contained in the annual report of Dr. R. A. 
Kent, former superintendent of schools, who this 
year became dean of the college of education of 
the University of Kansas. The sources of econ- 
omy as tabulated by Dr. Kent, follow: 


1. A strict adherence to the budget system. 


2. A reduction in business administration 
costs. 
3. Simplified building plans and less idle 
space. 


4. A reduction in the amount of “teaching 
tools” or supplies. 
5. More careful selection of teachers. 


The apportionment of state school funds for 
the coming term to elementary and secondary 
schools of California, will total $15,682,950 ae- 
cording to estimates prepared by Sam H. Cohn, 
statistician in the office of superintendent ot 
Public Instruction, Will C. Wood. The estimates 
are being forwarded to the superintendents of 
schools of the various counties, to be turned over 
to the auditors for computation of the tax rate 
Under the law the total amount paid by the state 
must be duplicated by the counties. 


The estimates were computed on a basis of $30 
per pupil in average daily attendance. The at- 
tendance of elementary schools was gives at 429,- 
355 and the apportionment will be $12,880,650. 
The apportionment of the secondary schools will 
be $2,302,300, based on an attendance of 93,410. 


The average daily attendance shows an in- 
crease of 10.6 per cent over the year 1919-20 
which is 3.5 per cent greater than the average for 
the past ten years. 


(Continued on Page 04) 
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Domestic Science Room, Deerfield-Shields- Township High School, Highland Park, Il. 
Equipped with Clow M-4986 Solid Porcelain corner domestic science sinks, compression 
pantry cocks, and special M-4990 gas stoves. 


Domestic Science 
Apparatus 


The counsel and suggestion that you get before installing new 
equipment is in its way just. as important as the quality of the 
equipment itself. 


We have worked out so many special school problems in con- 
sultation with school authorities and their architects, that we 
have acquired a fund of experience in that line that may be help- 
ful to you. 


You are welcome to any suggestion or advice that we can 
give you, if you are actively considering any new plumbing in- 
stallations. 


Clow domestic science room apparatus is designed for that particular 
purpose, in conformity with the best practical judgment of experienced 
instructors. 


We have made many installations of do- 


mestic science apparatus in large well- 
equipped modern schools. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, II. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee . 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” D 


feature a “‘protecting jet’’ which absolutely 
eliminates all possibility of contamination. 


of the 





No. C-143 


52 SECOND STREET 





The “protecting jet,” an exclusive feature of 
the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking 
Fountains, prevents the lips or corner of the 
mouth from coming in contact with any part 
nozzle. The nozzle, which is raised 


the jet, thus eliminating all possibility of contamination. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking [Iountains are 


in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 


cm 


RINKING FOUNTAINS 





No. C-92 


slightly above the sloping base of recess, prevents bacteria from falling back upon 


The copious drinking fea- 


ture of the vertical stream fountain is retained, as the mouth comes in contact with 
the stream at a point where it loses its momentum. 


absolutely germ-proof, 


correct in design—durable in construction, plus economical in cost. They are made 


Our new 76 page catalogue will be gladly sent you on request. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








(Continued from Page 92) 

Los Angeles county, with the largest average 
daily attendance of any county in the state, will 
receive about one-fourth of the apportionment, or 
$3,862,241.91. Alpine county will receive the 
smallest amount, which is $2,233.28. 

—William A. Meyer, chairman of the new 
building committee of the board of education, is 
making an investigation into the cost of con- 
structing school] buildings in Sacramento, as com- 
pared with the cost of construction in other cities 
in the state. 

—California’s first “school on wieels,” provided 
for under a bill passed by the last Legislature, 
to care for the educational development of tne 
children of itinerant workers, will start rolling 
over the state about September 1, according to an 
announcement by Will C. Wood. Miss Georgiana 
Carde, attendance officer of the school depart- 
ment, has been appointed to make preparations 
for the initial tryout of the new system. 

The classes will be held in tents or temporary 
structures in any vicinity where a number of 
children are without educational advantages. 
When the laborers move on to new fields with 
their children, the teacher of the school will 
move with them and open a new school wherever 
they settle. This school, it is pointed out, would 
be especially adapted to the fruit sections and 
asparagus fields. 

—At Chattanooga, Tenn., a new school building 
was dynamited. The people in the neighborhood 
wanted a handsome structure. The board could 
not afford it and erected a wooden structure. 
Hence, the dynamiting. 

—Columbus, O., issued $2,500,000 worth of 
school bonds at 5% per cent. No bidders were 
found. Now the board has raised the interest 
rate to 6 per cent and expects to dispose of the 
entire issue. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

—A large school building program has been 
undertaken in Maury County, Tenn., at a cost of 
$150,000 to $175,000. Of the proposed amount, 


fully $40,000 have been provided by the citizens 
of the several communities. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Because of uncertain mar- 
ket conditions, the board of education has adver- 
tised a $2,000,000 loan at three different rates of 
interest, and has offered it to the “lowest inter- 
est” bidder. A funding clause has been added 
which reserves the privilege of lowering the rate 
of interest should the money value drop in the 
future. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has entered into a contract with the firm of 
Snider & Rotz to act as engineers on certain 
specified work which had been begun before the 
firm resigned more than a month ago. The basis 
of payment is the same as in the old contract, 
five per cent on all engineering work ordered by 
the board, exclusive of general contracts. A num- 
ber of jobs for which the firm had prepared pre- 
liminary plans, although the specifications had 
not been drawn or the work contracted for, are 
covered in the contract. 

Sioux City, Ia. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,460,325. This is an increase of 
more than $100,000 over last year. 

Chicago, Ill. An estimated saving of $3,000,- 
000 in building construction has been made pos- 
sible through waiting for a reduction in building 
costs. Contracts for twelve new elementary 
schools have been awarded within the past few 
months at a cost of $9,000,000. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the new South Side High 
School. The building will accommodate 1,500 
students and will cost $900,000. 

Memphis, Tenn. A policy of strict retrench- 
ment is proposed by the board during the com- 
ing year.” The fight for a retrenchment policy 
was led by Mr. L. C. Hume, who is a candidate 
for the chairmanship of the board. 

Washington, D. C. In view of the retrench- 
ment policy of the national administration, it is 
expected that the school appropriations will be 
greatly reduced. A proposed reduction of $2,000,- 


000 from the original $12,000,000 will mean sta- 
tionary salaries, or the disruption of the contem- 
plated building program. 

New York, N. Y. The board has awarded 
contracts for 130,000 tons of coal for the year 
1921-1922, at an estimated saving of $300,000 over 
last year. The average saving per ton amounted 
to $2.55, while the total coal contract is said to 
be the cheapest ever awarded. 

The school board of New York City is faced 
with a budget for 1922 that is larger than any 
preceding estimate. For this reason the board 
has reduced department requests to the lowest 
possible amount. Few extensions of service have 
been approved, supply allowances for truant school 
have been reduced, phonograph records for music 
classes have been eliminated and piano estimates 
have been reduced from $29,880 to $20,000. 

Lexington, Ky.—The city Board of Education 
has authorized the erection of two new junior 
high schools in Lexington, following an opinion 
from the advisory counsel of the Board that 
$400,000 worth of bonds voted in November, 1919, 
may be used as collateral in lieu of cash to pay 
contractors. One of the high schools will be for 
negroes and the other for white students. Archi- 
tects have been ordered to prepare plans and it 
is expected that specifications will be ready with- 
in the next sixty days. 

~—An additional bond issue of $100,000 has been 
voted by the citizens of Sturgis, Ky., for the pur- 
pose of completing the new high school building 
begun last year. This amount will enable the 
board of education to complete and equip the 
building, which is to contain nine classrooms, 
a spacious auditorium, office, library, etc. Work 
will begin at once, it was said, in order that the 
new building may be ready for use for the fall 
term. 

—A total of $25,000 will be available for the 
completion of the west wing of the Anchorage, 
Ky., graded school, as the result of favorable 
action by the electorate on a $12,000 bond issue. 
Construction will begin immediately and it is 
hoped to have the new addition ready for occu- 
pancy by November. The east wing of the build- 
ing was completed several years ago and has been 
in use since that time. 
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Superior Toilet Equipment 
for Schools 


operation of the flushing valves 
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“HAAS” PLATE 700 The 
For small water service lines 
and minimum pressure 25 to 35 
lbs. at point of delivery. 


“HAAS” PLATE 200 
: ‘ , Requires large piping. 
is controlled from the seat, thereby in- 1” minimum. 
suring sanitary conditions in the toilet 
rooms, and the simplicity of their 
mechanism is the best evidence we can 
offer for continuously good service at 
a minimum cost of upkeep. 

Sold in complete combination for new 
work—Or less the bowl, being in this 
respect splendidly adapted for replace- 
ment of obsolete or worn out equip- 
ment without the necessity of sacrific- 


ing the bowls. 


eT mm nL | 





Now used in many schools. 


Our literature tells in detail of the many advantages offered by 
“HAAS” LINE OF SCHOOL TOILETS—It is yours for the asking. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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are designed and built to meet every 
school requirement. 


For years of efficient and uninterrupted 
service, install Monc(y Plumbing Fix- 
tures—they insure absolute satisfaction. 





Before specifying plumbing fixtures for 
your schools, get in touch with our ex- 
perts. They are always glad to offer sug- 
gestions and be of assistance to you in 
their selection and installation. This serv- 
ice is furnished gratis and entails no obli- 


gation. Avail yourself of it. Write us today. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Branches 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Los Angeles, Calif. Pueblo, Colo. 
Memphis, Tenn. Houston, Texas. 
Davenport, Iowa. Little Rock, Ark. 























High School, Red Bank, N. J. E. A. Arend, Architect. 


The fresh pure air delivered by the Peerless System is not only 
heated to the proper temperature, but by being passed over a 
body of water in each Unit is humidified to a suitable condition 
for breathing. This assures a supply of uniformly good quality 
air which is not possible if untreated air is brought into school 
rooms, particularly if the school is located in a congested or dusty 
district. Unless the pupils are supplied with a sufficient amount 
of pure air the result of their work is found to be far below 
standard. Not only are their assimilating faculties depreciated, 
but increased liability to actual physical ills becomes a menace. 
Lassitude, sluggishness, and headaches are the more common 
indications of poor or insufficient ventilation. 


Our engineering staff is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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’ OnG(y Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


Ventilated Closet Stalls With Utility Chamber 














Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 





SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


‘L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 
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School Boards and School House £4 “EVERY DETAIL IS A FEATURE” 


Architects should investigate and fa- 
miliarize themselves with the prac- 
tical possibilities of Weisteel Com- 
partments, (of rigid steel construc- 
tion), for toilet, shower and dress- 
ing rooms. A comparison with com- 
partments made of other materials 
such as slate or marble will show 
Weisteel Compartments to be less 
expensive, more sanitary, permanent 
and substantial. 





Compartments 


All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped 
with the incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. 


If you are not familiar with 
Weisteel Compartments and 
their super-construction, write us 
for booklet giving complete in- 
formation. 


Weisteel Compartments are being 


specified by many of the leading ar- 
chitects throughout the country and 
have been adopted as a standard by 


many municipalities. 


A Weisteel installation insures satis- 
factory service and provides perfect 


sanitation at a moderate initial cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 

Chicago, Ill., 455 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 

Cleveland, 0... Union Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Sune, Citizen's Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & a. 401 Jacobson Bidg. 


Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Gra 

Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, . Bidg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209! Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bldg. 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite .. 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bldg. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 
Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd 34 Adelald ide btw. —_— 
Toledo, O., Bullding Products Co., Summit & Sandusky Sts. 
Detroit, Mich., So? aoe Door Co., Dime Bank Bldg 0. 

ester A merican Clay & Cem 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & a Clay & Comet Oe. a Se 
Minneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CONTROL OF 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Interesting Results of “Schick” Tests and Im- 
munizing Treatments at Hackensack, N. J. 
A Suggestive Report Prepared by the 
Supervising Principal. 

Mr. William A. Stark, Supervising Principal 
of Hackensack, N. J., has recently reported valu- 
able results in overcoming the dangers of a 
threatened epidemic of diphtheria. ™! addressing 
himself to the board of education, Mr. Stark 

writes: 
Control of Contagious Diseases. 

“The school progress of most children is inter- 
rupted at times by contagious disease. Even leav- 
ing out of account the loss of life and more or 
less permanent physical injury caused by such 
illness, any improvement in means of preventing 
contagion should be regarded as a very import- 
ant matter of public welfare, to be encouraged 
in every possible way. 

“In former days, the assembling of children in 
schools was undoubtedly a factor in the spread 
of contagion. Not infrequently, schools were 
closed for weeks at a time for the purpose of 
checking an epidemic. Now most specialists in 
public health consider that schools which main- 
tain efficient departments of medical inspection 
and health education are their most valuable 
allies in controlling contagious disease. In such 
schools children are taught how diseases are com- 
municated and how to avoid danger to themselves 
and to others. Furthermore, the regular inspec- 
tions by doctors and nurses and daily inspections 











whenever a case of contagious disease appears 
make it possible to eliminate sources of conta- 
gion. Contacts outside the school where no such 
careful supervision is possible are the real ob- 
stacles to effective control. 

“During the present year an exceedingly inter- 
esting forward step has been taken in our schools, 
Early in the year, a considerable number of cases 
of diphtheria developed in the town. In October 
15 cases were reported to the board of health; 
in November 9 cases; in December, 21; in Janu- 
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Red Cross 















THE FIFTH ANNUAL ROLL CALL WILL BE HELD 


DURING DECEMBER. 








ary, 23. After that the number of cases fell off 
rapidly and in April only three were reported. 
The possibility of a serious epidemic caused the 
physicians of the town to come together for con- 
sultation. On their advice, Dr. Webb, medical in- 
spector of the schools, was authorized to make 
use of the proffered help of the department of 
health of New York City in applying a new 
method of controlling diphtheria which had been 
thoroughly tested in the New York schools. 
Exclusion of Carriers From School, 

“One of the greatest difficulties in prevent- 
ing the spread of diphtheria is that many persons 
who are not susceptible to the disease may carry 
the germs in their throats and may disseminate 
them. In other words, one may “catch” diphth- 
eria from a perfectly well person. The medical 
inspector sought to pievent the spread of the 
disease by using the approved method of taking 
cultures of the throats of all children in classes 
in which a case of diphtheria had appeared. 
Some “carriers” were found, excluded from school 
and kept under observation. Nevertheless new 
cases continued to develop. Persons who are 
themselves immune to diphtheria may at times 
harbor the germs and at other times be free from 
them. To make sure that such a person is not a 
source of danger, it would be necessary to take 
cultures from his throat constantly. It does not 
seem surprising, therefore, that the greatest care 
in taking cultures, and isolating anyone in whose 
throat diphtheria germs were found, did not pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. 

The Immunizing Method. 

“The method employed for several years in the 
schools of New York City consists of two parts 
(1) the Schick Test to determine whether a per- 
son is susceptible to diphtheria and (2) inocula- 
tion of a-person who is found to be susceptible 
in order to make him immune to the disease. In 
the Schick Test a few drops of a colorless fiuid 
are injected into the skin. At the end of about 
three days the arm is examined where the in- 
jection was made. If a red spot appears he is 
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Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


616-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
118-128 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
787-748 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 
244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heywood Wakefield 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 






Patented July 4, 1916 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


Heywood - Wakefield Company 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


July 15, 1919 


2653 Arlington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
1310 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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liable to contract diphtheria. If there is no such 
mark, he is safe. The treatment to render im- 
mune a person whom the Schick Test has shown 
to be susceptible to diphtheria consists of a series 
of inoculations in the skin given a day or two 
apart. This treatment does not make the person 
immune immediately. If within a month or two 
he should come into contact with a person having 
the germs, he might have diphtheria, but by the 
end of five or six months he has become immune 
and observation of thousands of cases indicates 
that this immunity will last as long as he lives. 
It will be seen that this method will not stop an 
epidemic already started, but if carried out thor- 
oughly it would, after a few months, make an- 
other epidemic impossible. 

Results of Schick Tests. 

Appended to Mr. Stark’s report is a series of 
tables, prepared by Dr. Webb, showing the num- 
ber of children tested in the various grades, the 
results of the tests and the number of treatments 
given. These may be summarized in the briefest 
possible form as follows: 


Tests and Treatments for Diphtheria. 
(Teachers and Pupils.) 


School Schick Positive Negative Treated 
No. Test 
1 575 373 115 371 
2 252 154 98 154 
3 163 62 65 60 
4 140 112 28 112 
5 105 67 30 67 
H. 8. 158 102 56 90 


Cooperation of Parents. 

“When it was decided to carry out the method 
described above in the Hackensack schools, it 
was explained to the pupils and letters were sent 
to parents asking their cooperation. Parents 
were asked to sign statements either agreeing to 
have the test made and if necessary the immunin- 
izing treatment given by their family physicians 
or giving their permission to have it done by the 
school physicians. Considering that the plan was 








entirely new to most parents, we felt that the re- 
sponse was gratifying. One thousand four hun- 
dred seventy-five pupils were tested in the schools 
with their parents’ permission and in nearly 
every case in which the test showed that the 
child was susceptible to diphtheria, the immuniz- 
ing treatment was given. A good many children 
were treated by their family physicians, but at 
present we cannot give the exact number. 


REPLACING FRATERNITIES. 


That fraternities can not be displaced but must 
be replaced is the opinion of Dr. R. A. Kent, dean 
of the college of education of the University of 
Kansas, who on Aug. 15, resigned as superinten- 
dent of Duluth’s schools to assume his new posi- 
tion. Referring to conditions at the Duluth Cen- 
tral high school where five fraternities exist, Dr. 
Kent said it is impossible to legislate fraternities 
out of existence but their place must be taken 
through constructive work by the faculty and 
parents. 


Central high school is one of two high schools 
in Duluth. At Central, said Dr. Kent, in his 
annual report to the board of education, there are 
“great extremes of social and economic levels, 
and, therefore, the problems there are complex 
and extended.” 


The fraternities at Central exist contrary to a 
rule of the board of education. Parents de- 
manded their abolishment. The board of edu- 
cation of Duluth decided to apoint a committee to 
investigate the situation. Until that committee 
reports, the fraternities were ordered not to ini- 
tiate new members into the frats. Each of the 
frats was requested to turn over to the board a 
list of their members. They did so. 


As part of the constructive program towards re- 
placement of fraternities, a good athletic coach 
was hired this year for Central at a salary of 
$2,300, on recommendation of Dr. Kent. It will 
be the athletic coach’s business, not only to build 
teams, but to provide athletics for all students. 
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The Jewel Sanitary School Desk 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY FOR GENERAL USE 





The Desk Without a Weak Point 


Illustrated Catalog and Price List on Request 


Columbia School Equipment Works 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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Dr. Kent outlines his plans as follows: 

“First, cooperative interest of parents in the 
social life of high school pupils. The school is 
blamed for much that does not belong to it. 
Statements of a reflective character have been 
made by parents concerning high school pupils 
during the last year, without foundation. More 
intimate relation between the parent and the 
school, more real knowledge of what the school is 
and does, and the clear realization and assuming 
of the responsibility by the parent are vitally 
needed. 

“Second, a dean of girls. The social standards 
and practices are very largely what the girls 
make them. These ideals and practices can be 
kept on a higher level with one in charge, whose 
responsibility it is to direct the attention of both 
pupils and mothers to proper practices, and to 
provide for proper supervision socially at all 
school functions. 

“Third, educational and vocational guidance 
Investigation so far seems to show that although 
vocational guidance is in the experimental stage, 
it can be used to a great advantage in a negative 
way to show pupils the kinds of occupations he 
ought not to attempt. Need of vocational guid- 
ance is shown in the centering of choices in the 
professional, business and clerical occupations 
out of all proportion to the opportunities in these 
lines, and to the neglect of agricultural, indus- 
trial and mechanical pursuits. 

“The situation then, as far as fraternities issue 
is concerned is not mainly fraternities; it is the 
whole social life of a group of pupils representing 
widely variant social, economic and vocational 
interests. To meet the issue successfully will 
necessitate real definite provision for the physical 
and social needs of the pupils in building accom- 
modations, widened and intensified procedure in 
finding and providing for pupils’ varying edu- 
ce*‘onal needs, and a high school organized with 
a clear conviction that in a pupil of high school 
age, legitimate social pleasure, and organized 
means for the school to provide for these, are 
just as necessary as the course of study.” 
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Safeguard against 
faulty and extrava- 


gant arrangements 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Oldest and largest producers of 
MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
SEWING DRAWING ART 
SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


(Catalegs furnished gladly) 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
FT TT TTL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL ALLL 


of equipment by let- 
ting us submit plans 
showing modern ar- 
rangements of 
standard furniture 
to meet your condi- 
tions. 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


—— 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 
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LEONARD PETERSON & CO.. In 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 





STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 


Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, and Porto Rico. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 11. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


1222-1234 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 












































A NEW CATALOG 








With 
reduced 


prices 


immediate 
requirements 


Catalogs sent to schoolmen upon request 


ALL SCHOOL NEEDS . 
Can be Supplied 
PROMPTLY 
WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Pocket Class Records 
Teachers Registers 
Crayon and Erasers 
Papers and Pencils 
Janitors Supplies 
Playground Apparatus 
Maps and Globes 
Furniture etc. 


COMPLETE-EQUIPMENT- SERVICE 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL SCIENCES 


Agriculture Biology 
Chemistry Physics 
Physiology 
MANUALS 
Agriculture Physics 


Physical Geography 
Ask for Catalog giving Official Position 




















wane | WEL comes 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of Scientific Apparatus and 
School Sumsites 


1516 Orleans St. 





Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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5 Applying Motion Pictures 


| 
IG Broaden the mental scope of the child by teach- | 
iP ing him in a way he will understand—put within 
if reach of his imagination the things he would 
5 like to know, at the age where they will have 
I the greatest effect. 


At least—find out how by employing 













© The DeVry Portable 
§ Motion Picture Projector O 
i ellie of metioe posses O 


1 the school 
A Write today for complet¢ in- 
) formation on what other schools 
are doing with the DeVry Port- 
able Motion Picture projector. 
Catalog and descriptive liter- 
ature sent on request. 


Nr 








FH HY 


Ee ~] 


Portable (weighs 20 re 

Ibs.) Takes standard 

‘ize films Attach to any | 
mp socket Any size | 










pict ire up to 9 ft.x12 ft 


The DeVry Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois. 
1286 Marianna St., 


wy x 
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PRICES REDUCED 





Victor Portable Stereopticons | 


Several new Features 


add to the efficiency 





and utility of the most 
popular of all lantern 


slide projectors. 


Extensive new slide 
rental service now 
ready for all Victor 


users. 


Write for Trial Terms. 





Victor Animatograph Company 
INC. 
141 Victor Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


Manufacturers of Appliances for 


VISUAL PRESENTATION. 
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“MICROSCOPES 


QUICK 
DELIVERIES 





We have a large stock of 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
DELINEASCOPES 


DISSECTING INSTRU- 
MENTS, ETC. 


ready for quick shipment at 
opening of schools. Write or 


wire orders. Immediate ship- 





ment quaranteed. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 


CATALOG SENT 


ON REQUEST. 


in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 


Schools. 
SPENCER LENS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- —————— 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. | BUFFALO | 
—_U.S.A_ = 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 











The Keystone System 


for 


Visual Education 


Enables the teacher to illustrate each 
day’s lesson. 


Six hundred stereographs and lantern 
slides arranged to fit school needs, 
and conveniently indexed. 


Write us and one of our representatives 
will demonstrate—in your classroom 
—the practical use of this system. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. S. MEADVILLE, PENNA. 





The Keystone View Company has purchased the 
stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Under- 
wood & Underwood. 
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For Your Schools—You Should Buy a 


BURWOOD Improved Projector 


It is provided with a Stereopticon Attachment, permitting the 
projection of Slides. This attachment is of especial convenience 
in all school use and does away with the necessity of having two 


machines. 


The Mazda Lamp replaces carbon and can be operated satis- 
factorily from any socket. This also does away with light ad- 


justment during a Projection. 


An exclusive device makes Lamp Adjustment in the BUR- 


WOOD easy and accurate. 


The Universal Motor can be operated with equally good re- 
sults by alternating or direct current. The BURWOOD is also 
equipped with a Hand Drive for emergency. 


is an embodiment of engineering refinement. 
and careful experimentation. 


its construction. 


Continental Sales Corporation 
Suite 1112, Miners’ Bank Building 


WILKES-BARRE 








BECAUSE 


The Design of the Worm Drive Mechanism, an exclusive fea- 
ture of the BURWOOD, is simple and efficient, It operates on 


the principle of the Single Shaft Drive, which gives a constant 


are very small. 


sliding motion, reducing vibration to a minimum and producing 
pictures of greatest distinctness. The BURWOOD is composed 
of very few parts and the possibilities of its getting out of order 


This machine represents a definite advance in the science of 
projection. It has all the standard facilities of other machines 
plus several new and original features which make it the sim- 


plest as well as the most suited for diversified uses. 


THE BURWOOD 


Its perfection has been attained by long 
Only the finest of materials and workmanship enter into 
Light (115 lbs. set up ready for use), compact, durable, practical. 


The Continental Sales Corporation 
1112, Miners Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

—A special committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association has recently proposed the co- 
ordination of all research agencies engaged in a 
study of school problems in one central distribut- 
ing point, the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton. The committee which is headed by Supt. 
Jesse H. Newlon of Denver, was appointed by the 
National Association to investigate the problem 
and to suggest a means of carrying on present 
and future research work more efficiently and 
quickly. 

The purpose of the central research bureau, 
according to the committee, is to serve not merely 
as an agency of research, but as a clearing house 
and coordinating medium for all resarch agencies 
of the country. It is believed that tne National 
Association is the best medium for effecting a 
voluntary coordination of these agencies, and for 
producing results that will be of inestimable 
value to public education. It is believed that a 
clearing house such as that proposed, will dis- 
cover needs that exist in the various schools and 
will assign proper agencies to investigate thtir 
peculiar problems. The federal government is 
the only agency which can provide the resources 
and the prestige for this enormous task. 


At the preliminary conference of a dozen mem- 
bers of the National Association, held at Atlantic 
City last February, the work of the special com- 
mittee was studied in a tentative way. At the 
conference, four important recommendations were 
made as a step toward the realization of a central 
bureau of research. These are as follows: 

1. That the National Society for the Study of 
Education shall be asked to devote one volume 
of the yearbook to a report on the use of intelli- 
gence tests in school systems. 


2. That Congress shall be asked to appropriate 
$30,000 annually for the inauguration in the 
Bureau of Education of a special division to 
serve as a clearing house for educational re- 
search. 


Send me full information about the BURWOOD Im- 


proved Projector. 





3. That a committee shall be appointed to 
study the problem of classroom supervision and 
the organization and procedure of supervisory 
staffs. 

4. That the research bureau serve not merely 
as an agency of research, but as a clearing house 
and coordinating medium for all research agen- 
cies. 

The members of the committee, as well as edu- 
cators of the country, are agreed that one of the 
greatest needs of the present is the establishment 
of a central bureau through which the problems 
of research may be distributed to the agency 
which can best undertake them. 

—Norwalk, Conn. The board has prohibited 
jazz and other forms of improper dancing in the 
halls of the local schools. The order which goes 
into effect September first, has been passed to 
eliminate complaints about the character of danc- 
ing permitted in the schools. 

—An extensive campaign has been begun in 
Indiana in support of the proposed ninth amend- 
ment to the constitution, which provides for the 
appointment, instead of election, of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. The first 
of a series of circulars has been distributed by the 
Indiana Educators’ Amendment Association, giv- 
ing information about the amendment, quotations 
from prominent educators who favor adoption, 
and arguments favorable to the measure. It is 
pointed out that the change is needed to obtain 
the best results from the proposed state survey 
which is to be undertaken in the near future. It 
is also known that the highest executive and ad- 
ministrative ability is none too good for a state 
school system which costs the people nearly $50,- 
000,000 annually. 

—Spring City, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a suggestion of Principal W. E. DeTurck, 
providing that the school day shall be lengthened 
one-half hour for the next school term. Sessions 
will begin at 8:00 in the morning and at 12:30 in 
the afternoon. Assembly sessions will be from 
1:50 to 2:10 in the afternoon. 


Mental dullness is not the reason for failure in 
high school work, according to A. Broderick 
Cohen, principal of the yacation high school of 
New York City, where more than seventy per 
cent of the pupils registered for classes. In Mr. 
Cohen’s opinion, illness, lack of sympathy on the 
part of teachers, and attempting too many sub- 
jects, are three principal causes for so many fail- 
ures. The main reason is the inadequacy of the 
45-minute periods for inculeating new ideas in 
the minds of the students so that retention is the 
result. 


In the vacation school, one-hour periods are 
the rule and to this Mr. Cohen attributes much 
of the success of the students. The longer period 
permits the teacher to explain the lesson for the 
next day, to develop inductively points which re- 
quire special attention, and provides opportunity 
for a summary at the end of each period. The 
taking of fewer subjects is also of great advan- 
tage since the student may concentrate better and 
go more deeply into subjects for more relations 
and associations. Mr. Cohen suggests that poor 
students study three subjects, that fair students 
take four subjects, and that only those with spec- 
ial aptitude study five subjects. If this plan 
were adopted, the number of required subjects 
could be reduced so as to maintain the regular 
four-year course. 


Commissioner John J. Tigert, of the Bureau 
of Education, in a recent address before the Rut- 
gers College Summer School, has declared that 
two things hinder the country from attaining its 
place among the literate countries. These, he 
said, are lack of properly trained and properly 
paid teachers, and non-enforcement of laws gov- 
erning school attendance. “Not only better pay 
but better teachers are demanded,” said Com- 
missioner Tigert. “Proper preparation of all 
teachers must be required, and the problem of the 
rural school is the most important problem be- 
fore the country.” He pointed out that before 
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Milvay,; Laboratory 
Apparatus is Stan- 
dard for Schools. 


What Science Apparatus Does Your School Need Immediately ? | 


Whether it be a soil tester, a microscope, an analytical balance, an air pump, static ma- 
chine or any other instrument or complete science equipment, our thirteen years’ record 
of prompt service is your guarantee that the goods will reach you on time. Furthermore, 
by sending your order direct to us, you will receive genuine Milvay laboratory apparatus 
—the recognized standard for schools—the apparatus that gives such splendid service 








and results under actual laboratory conditions. Nothing proves the promptness of our 
service and the excellence of Milvay laboratory apparatus better than the numerous un- 
solicited testimonials which we are receiving from schools all over the country. The fol- 
lowing has just been received from Sister Mary Omer, St. Ann’s School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan: 


“Entire order reached me in good time. Chemicals and apparatus, won- 
derfully well packed, came to me in perfect condition and are in every way 
satisfactory.” 

Why not give your school the benefit of Mil- 

vay laboratory apparatus, our prompt serv- 

ice and our close prices by sending a trial or- 








der now? 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


Milvay Laboratory Apparatus For Agriculture, 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Physics. 


West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


Ill. 











the war the several states had laws requiring at 
least elementary education, but the laws were 
not enforced and only half of the children re- 
quired to be in the schools are actually there. 
As a result adult America is poorly educated. 
—A recent report of the Illinois Department of 
Education shows that there are 11,870 school dis- 


at New York University recently, were convinced 
that the schools will benefit from publicity and 
were interested in securing the best methods of 
going at it. Mr. William McAndrew of the New 
York City schools gave the conference good ad- 
vice regarding the treatment of reporters and told 
the educators that the way to get public attention 





while for the foreign born the percentage is 8.3 
and for the negro 8.3. 

The younger element is less illiterate than the 
older as indicated by the fact that 2.5 per cent 
of the females 21 years of age and older are 
illiterate, the percentage of illiteracy in the popu- 
lation 16 to 20 years of age reaching only 0.4 per 











Pic 
tricts with a total of 13,955 school buildings, hous- is to have something interesting. He pointed out cent. 
ing 1,436,870 pupils. The average cost for edu- that the newspapers are not prejudiced but are Of 21 cities studied, thirteen have reduced their 
cational purposes is $63.16 per pupil. more than willing to print what is really news. illiteracy in the last ten years and the other seven 
A total of 156 school districts employ 351 school A valuable contribution was that by Charles L. show only a slight increase or practically no 
nurses and 151 physicians in the promotion of Spain, of Detroit, Mich., who described a cam- change. 
health. The medical inspectors in 1920 examined paign of publicity carried on in his city at a time The city of Gary, with its large foreign-born 
193,195 children, or 13.4 per cent of all children when new buildings and improvements were population, shows a marked decrease in illiteracy. 
in the state, with the result that 69,437, or 35.9 needed. As a result of the work, Detroit voted a since 1910 illiteracy in Gary has been reduced 
per cent were found defective. large appropriation for carrying out the program from ten to 7.5 per cent. Of its 3,126 illiterates 
—Seymour, Ind. The Jackson County school i its entirety. Mr. Spain made the point that 9 694 are foreign-born. This decline is attributed 
board has fixed the minimum school term for ‘the publicity did not end when the temporary jn part to the excellent school system maintained 
the next year at eight months. The change isin meeds of the schools had been met, but it is being ang to the night schools for adults. Decreases in 
line with the progressive movement throughout Continued through the newspapers, through the  jjjiteracy in cities in addition to Gary, Indiana- 
the state in favor of longer terms. bulletins sent to the parents, and through meet- polis and East Chicago, are as follows: Ander- 
—Thirty-four officials and employees in the ‘"85 in school buildings. son, from 2.5 to 2.2.; Vincennes, 3.2 to 2; Whit- 
offices of the New York City education depart- The speakers.at the conference were unanimous jng, 12.5 to 11.7; Mishawaka, 2.8 to 1.3; New 
ment became eligible for retirement on September ‘that communities which are kept informed as to  Ajhany, 3.2 to 1.7; Evansville, 3.4 to 2.6; Marion, 
first, and the necessary funds have been voted to the needs and aims of schools are not niggardly 2 to 1.5; Kokomo, 2 to 1.9; Logansport, 1.6 to 
pay annuities from September first to December in providing funds. 1.3; Michigan City, 5.9 to 2.7. 
3ist. Under a new pension system a maximum —Recent census figures show that illiteracy is It is noted in the study that the decrease in 
age limit of 70 years is set. Retirement is made 0n the decline in Indiana. The report shows that  jjjiteracy is coincident with an increase in at- 
possible at the age of 60 or after the completion only 2.2 per cent of the persons 10 years of age tendance. The statistics show that 94.9 per cent 
of 35 years of service. or older are unable to write. This is a decrease ¢ ehijdren in the state from 7 to 13 years are re- 
—New York, N. Y. In the absence of an ap- in ten years from 3.1 per cent. ported as attending school in 1920. This is an 
propriation for advertising evening schools, Asso- Those who have been classed as illiterate per- improvement of 1.6 per cent in attendance over 
ciate Supt. McAndrew, Director M. E. Siegel and sons number 52,034. Of this number, 24,981 are 1910. 
a group of teachers of advertising have drawn native whites of native parentage, 2,948 are of hanno’ 
plans for a publicity campaign in which the op- foreign or mixed parentage, 17,555 are of foreign It is so seldom that a newspaper is satisfied 
portunities of the evening schools will be pre- birth and 6,476 are negroes. The percentage Of with the local school board that we print the / 
sented. Local, civic and business people have illiteracy in the rural districts is 1.8 in compari- following from the Wilmington, Del., Evening: On 
promised to assist the schools in the work. son with 2.6 in urban localities. “Today there appears to be no distinct cleav- dis 


—The problem of how to get publicity for the 
schools is occupying the minds of educators 
everywhere, according to Dean John W. Withers, 
of the School of Education of New York Univer- 
sity. Superintendents and principals from all 
parts of the country, who attended a conference 


The percentage of illiteracy ranges all the way 
from 4.9 per cent in Crawford County to .3 in 
Steuben County. The percentage of illiteracy in 
Indianapolis in 1920, was only 2.; which is a de- 
crease since 1910, when it was three per cent. 
For the native whites, the percentage is only 0.7, 


age among the members. Those who are known 
as reactionaries have been voting on occasion 
with the progressive members, and vice versa. 
Not so long ago members would oppose an idea 
merely because it was suggested by some one in 
the other faction. 
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“Just Remember that” 
you say to the pupil. Isn’t it asking a lot of him—to dis- 
place in his mind the impressions of things he has seen by 
those of which he has only heard? Show him the things 
he’s trying to learn. Project them on a screen with a 
| anual lraining Benc oii satin 
N Oo. 2 71 The Perfect Stereopticon 
When in the market for Man- Maps, illustrations, postcards, photographs—all in full colors can 
2 be shown. There are also Balopticon models for showing slides 
ual Training Benches, Do- alone, or both slides and opaque subjects. The new gas-filled Mazda 
‘ ‘ lamp gives brilliant and safe illumination—and it runs itself. 
mestiec Science Tables, Sew- 
ing’ Tables, Drawing Tables, BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO: 
ae oe , 411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Vises, Hand Ser ews, etc., New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
write to Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographie 
Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re- 
flectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 
C. CHRISTIANSEN : _— 
Manufacturer of this line since 1898 a ; “4 = that ees ‘may see ad 
2814 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. . ~ better and farther = 
—_ SUUTUUUUUUUUUUUUANOQNNONNQQGQQ00000000UUUUUUCOUNGNENEAEEREOEOUGUUUUUOLOGOOOGOOENGUOAEOOUUUUOULLUOOEEOOUAUEEEEOEEOOUUEUUUOUUUGUOUAUONOOOAGAUGROUUUUUUUUUAAA AA AAAOAANGNNRRRNTNEUO UU HE== 
UNIVERSAL VISUAL INSTRUCTION DISPLAYOR = 5 
; 8.3 = > + = 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS _ Use this Electric Heater © 
the A Practical and Economical Device for Displaying to Students in = = 
cent Class Rooms = ° S 
a SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS = In Your I aboratory = 
: Such as: = = 
} per Pictures, Maps, Charts, Specimens, Seaetee "aod Other Demonstrating Subject-Matter. = 
PERSE Spay meee = As an all purpose electric heater, 
a E the Universal, illustrated above, 
no = meets the most exacting require- 
= ments. 
-born = 
racy. = It can be used as a hot plate or for 
iuced = heating flasks or test tubes. 
rates = 
inal = As a flask heater it supplants the 
es in = usual tripod or support and burn- 
iana- = er. Test tubes are heated by plac- 
re = ing them in the perforated cylin- 
New = der which fits into the center of 
arion, = the heater between the coils. 
1.6 to Complete Universal Visual Instruction Displayor with sheets = 
7 containing pictures and specimens. Sheets swing wide open = ee : 
similar to the action of the yt yl : book and are visible from = To transform the heater into a hot 
every part o e classroom. = Z " 
“a a Every Educator Is Intensely Interested In Visual Education = plate, simply remove the conical 
Students Must Have Visual Aids if The Universal Visual Instruction Dis- | = top and replace it with the metal 
r cent They Are To Understand and playor Economically Provides the Prac- = ° 7 - 
re re Remember. a tical Means of Visual Instruction. = disc which fits over the opening. 
is an a The Universal is sturdily built 
1 or = throughout. It is mounted on a 
= solid base which can be screwed 
tisfied = to the table. 
nt the / Complete Displayor Showing Bracket, Arms and Metal Slides = 
ening: On Without Sheets. Price Complete Displayor $5.00. = 
c a bracket only 8 inches long, there is hung over 85 square feet of =| 
cleav display space. Sheets open to a wide angle, so that they can be seen = SCHAAR & co. 
ame from any point of classroom. = 556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
casi df lar Ne = 
ool Sen or Circular No. Rtv = CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
n ides UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION = 
one in 133 West 23rd St. = 
mw CORR Grey. Tut HNO 
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STORY HOUR 
READINGS 


By E. C. HARTWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Year Books Now 
Ready, Seventh and Eighth Years in Press 


These five basal readers provide a book for each school 
year from the fourth to the eighth inclusive. They are 
designed for the pupil after he has mastered the me- 
chanics of reading, and may be used to follow any 


method taught in the first three years. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
POLICY 


By Arnold Gesell 


Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of the 
Psycho-Clinic at Yale University. 


The subject is treated in such a manner 
that any school board official, teacher, 
administrator or citizen can get a com- 
prehensive glimpse of the problem with- 
out undue distraction by details. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 


Obtainable at book stores or direct from 
the publisher 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 











SUPERVISED STUDY 
HOW 10 STUDY AND WHAT TO STUDY 


By RICHARD L. SANDWICK 
Principal, High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 





I. INSURES THE STUDENT HIS BIRTHRIGHT 


“Students have a right to as much and as expert coaching on how 
to study lessons from books as they receive on how to play football, 
how to dance, or how to do anything else. They will generally be 


grateful for such help.”—Preface. 


II. ADAPTED FOR USE IN ENGLISH COURSES 


It is the plan of the author that this book should be used as part of 
the First-Year English work. This gives the student the proper 


start and point of view. 


III. RECOMMENDED BY HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS 
In many large schools every pupil is supplied with a copy. In still 
more schools every member of the entering class is required to use 


the book. 


Cloth, 170 pages. Price, 96 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














WORTH-WHILE TEXT BOOKS 


We want you to know them—then you make the decision! 


The New Barnes Readers 


Primer, Books One, Two and 
Three ready. They give special 1. The JUNIOR Assembly 
attention to the development of Song Book 
SILENT READING. 


The Assembly Song Book 
Series 


For Grades Four to Six 

2. The ASSEMBLY Song 
: 300k 

The Ideal Spellers (Revised For Grades Seven to Nine 


1921) 3. The HIGH SCHOOL As- 
1. A word list scientifically sembly Song Book for High 
selected and graded. 2. A peda- Schools and Normal Schools. 
gogical system of dictation exer- 


cises and reviews. Industrial Art Text Books 


1. A series of Text Books for 
Children. 


2. A Graded Course in Art as 
related to Industry. 


/ Midway Readers 


A Series of Story Readers for 
the development of SILENT 
READING in the intermediate 
grades. Book One, fourth grade. 
Book Two, fifth grade. Book 
Three, sixth grade. 


Rural School Song Book 
A ONE-BOOK music course 


for rural and village schools. 


Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York 
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The Pennies You Pay For 


From our three qualities of Covers, you can select a grade to meet your requirements—and at the right price. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The enrollment in the ten normal schools of 
Massachusetts is 400 in excess of last year’s en 
rolilment. The state has recovered, it is said, 
from a shortage of teachers. 

Superintendent P. A. Mortensen, of Chicago, re- 
ports that there has been a veritable rush of for- 
mer teachers desiring reinstatement. The regu- 
lar positions are filled and 500 substitutes are on 
the waiting list. 

More teachers have applied this year for post- 
tions in the Boston schools than last year. The 
shortage has been relieved. 

Washington, D. C., reports that the teachers of 
the country are flocking back to their old jobs 
The shortage of teachers is said to be at an end. 

From Wheeling, W. Va., comes the statement 
that “the industrial depression is driving the 
teachers back to the schools,” and that now 
teachers are plentiful. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has continued for 
this year, its custom of advancing $50 upon each 
teacher’s salary at the end of the first two weeks’ 
school in September. 

A schedule of wages for night schools of 
Duluth, Minn., has been adopted by the board of 
education on recommendation of H. J. Steel, di 
rector of night schools. The schedule is: for 
the first year of a teacher’s instruction, $2.75 per 
night; second year, $3.00 per night and for the 
third and each succeeding night, $3.25 per night. 

—New York City, N. Y. Statistics compiled by 
the board of education indicate that liberal and 
prompt refunds are made to teachers for absence 
excused with pay. It is apparent that a consider- 





OBEY THE LAW 


The Law of Economics 
requires that Text Books, by proper protection, shall be insured 


against depreciation. 


The Law of Hygiene 


demands that Free Text Books be transferred from one pupil 
to another in a neat, clean, and sanitary condition. 


The Law of Common Sense 


insists that you treat the text books of your schools as you would 
your own property, keeping them serviceable until they are 


worn out. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will enable you to obey these laws to the letter; 
will take all the hard knocks instead of the book; 


will keep the books neat and clean; 
will make them last twice as long. 


able number of the days of absence are excused 
with pay and that more teachers are absent than 
before. During the year ending July, 1920, a 
total of 20,564 applications for refunds had been 
passed upon by the superintendents. Statistics 
on personal illness reveal that in the elementary 
schools, there were 169,649%4 days of absence due 
to illness, of which 151,852 were refunded, while 
high school teachers received pay for 15,670 of 
the 16,443 days they were away. Plans have been 
perfected whereby all applications for refunds 
numbering 20,564 reached the superintendents be- 
tween September, 1919 and July, 1920, and were 
carefully studied and presented for action before 
the close of the week in which the applications 
reached the board. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The school budget of Washington County, 
Md., has been cut $26,000 which means a reduc 
tion in teachers’ salaries. The teachers of the 
county are organizing to combat the reduction. 

“If the school system suddenly doubled I 
should be able to secure a full quota of teachers’ 
said Supt. Frank A. Gause, of Bay City, Mich. 
“Applications for positions come from every state 
in the union.” 

~The salaries for rural teachers in Wisconsin 
range as follows: Sauk county reports salaries 
ranging from $90 to $125 a month for County 
Training School graduates. Between $80 and 
$125 a month is being paid in Lincoln county. 
Grant county salaries are between $90 and $150. 
The range of salaries in Langlade county is be- 
tween $80 and $135. Green Lake County Train- 
ing School graduates are receiving between $100 
and $140 a month. Waukesha county reports In- 
creases in nearly all cases, with an average sal- 
ary of $125. The range up to date is $85 to $183. 

Statistics compiled for the 1922 budget esti- 
mate of the New York City board of education 
disclose the average salary now paid in the ele- 
mentary schools is $2,478. 

There were 21,562 persons in the elementary 
school service on March 31 last and the amount 


Holden Book Covers Will Save Books Worth Dollars. 





for salaries in 1922 will reach $57,667,894. The 
average salaries to be paid in 1922, are 

Principals, $4,520; assistant principal, $3,595; 
teacher clerks, $1,705 junior high school teach- 
ers, $3,198; 7A-8B teachers, $3,163; 1A-6B teach- 
ers, $2,478; kindergarten, $2,502; kindergarten ex- 
tension, $2,614; ungraded classes, $3,065; speech 
improvement, $3,051; crippled classes, $3,042, 
deaf classes, $3,186; prevocational, $2,900; music, 
$3,210; shopwork, $2,953; cooking, $3,036. 

-The total membership of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association for the year ending June, 
1921 is 23,297. This is the highest enrollment in 
the history of the association. The cash balance 
on hand at the end of the year was $6,968.19. 

-Under a new state law, the Indiana Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund becomes state-wide in scope. 
Teachers who enter the profession in the state 
this year are required to make special yearly con- 
tributions, making them eligible for pension after 
35 years of service. 

Teachers who taught before this year, may 
elect to come under the law, by paying the 
amounts which they would have paid in the num- 
ber of years of their active service, plus four per 
cent interest per annum. In case a teacher leaves 
the state, the law provides for a refund to the 
teacher from 25 per cent of the contributions 
after one year’s service up to one hundfed per 
cent after ten years’ service. The yearly contri- 
butions range from $32.45 for a teacher 18 years 
old, at the beginning of service, to $18.04 for a 
teacher who is 40 years old when service begins. 

—Several hundred schooi teachers in New 
York State have taken steps to comply with the 
new Lusk law, requiring teachers to take an 
oath of loyalty. Swearing in of teachers was 
directed by Mr. A. W. Skinner of the State Edu- 
cation Department. There are about 54,000 teach- 
ers in the state, of whom 23,000 are employed in 
New York City. 

-Between 8,000 and 9,000 teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania schools—virtually one-third of those in the 
state—who were not qualified under the new state 
teachers’ law, were in attendance at summer 
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foundation for his subsequent career. 


Elementary Grades. 


thing to express. 


popularity. 


Junior High School. 
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Aldine Language Books 


HE great aim of education is to 

start the child right in his 
thought processes, to get him to 
think right at the earliest possible 
stage of his mental development ; 
to encourage consecutive, sustained 
thinking in its elementary forms, 
and to carry this process through 
his whole school life as a proper 


To teach him to think clearly and express himself 
intelligently at the outset is the vital function of the 


A basic principle of the Aldine Method is that we 
learn to do by doing; to think and express our thoughts 
by thinking and expressing; but, that before we can ex- 
pect children to think and talk, we must give them some- 
thing interesting to think and talk about—before we de- 
mand expression, we must give them command of some- 
This the Aldine Language Books do 
in a manner so attractive to pupils, and through the 
accompanying Manuals, in a way so helpful to teachers, 
as to insure their instantaneous success and enduring 


The series consists of three books with a Teacher’s 
Manual for each, and is designed to cover the language 
and grammar work of the Elementary Grades and the 
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schools this year. Under the law, all teachers 
after September 1, 1927, must furnish evidence 
of graduation from a state normal school or equi- 
valent education. More than one-half of the 
teachers now in the service do not meet the re- 
quirements, according to Dr. Finegan. 
—Johnstown, Pa. Emergency teaching certi- 
ficates have been issued to young women who 
have attended summer demonstration classes. 
There were fourteen emergency “A” certificates 
and 22 emergency “B” certificates. The emer- 
gency certificates are good for one year while the 
certificates issued under the old law were in effect 
during the term of the district superintendent. 


Under the new plan, the salaries of these emer- 
gency teachers will not be as high as those of 
students who have completed the full normal 
school course. After the third year of teaching, 
the students will be placed on a permanent basis, 
making them two years behind the normal school 
students in experience and salary. 

The state teachers’ agency of Connecticut has 
declared that the number of available teachers 
for the state is considerably greater now than a 
year ago, and that it will be possible to select 
those of the highest ability. The reasons for the 
increase in the supply are attributed to the in- 
creased compensation and to the decline in pay 
given to office and clerical workers. 

—Wakxahachie, Tex. The board of education 
has inserted a clause in the teachers’ contracts 
providing that the same shall be annulled if the 
signers marry after affixing their names. The 
resignation of newly married women teachers 
will be demanded. 


—Manchester, N. H. The rule barring married 
women as teachers has been upheld by the board. 


—Derby, Conn. Beginning September first, 
the Sioux City merit system for grading teachers 
will be put into operation. The new plan which 
has been in use in Sioux City, Ia., for the past 
two years, gives teachers an idea of the charac- 
ter of the work they perform, points out defici- 
encies and means of improving classroom work, 
and makes for increased efficiency of the schools. 


The merit plan is divided into five sections, 
each of which is divided into various subdivi- 
sions, and the teachers are marked on a basis of 
one hundred points. The basic teaching ability 
of a teacher is divided into six points, each divi- 
sion counting for three points and the entire 
division for eighteen. The teacher is marked on 
the scholarship applied in the classroom and 
another three points are allowed for personal 
growth. Class achievements is subdivided into 
six subheads and five points are allowed for each 
sub-head. Each teacher is marked on class suc- 
cess, ideals of education, habits of study, growth 
in initiative and individuality on the part of 
pupils, development of skill in thinking, reason- 
ing, judging in the pupils and the use of correct 
English. 

Social influence, for which 24 points are al- 
lowed, is a division divided into two sub-heads 
with three divisions each. Social influence is 
divided into school helpfulness, community help 
fulness, and co-operation with parents. 

All teachers are marked on school unity, 
which is loyalty, and for which sixteen points 
are allowed under four sub-heads. Marks are 
allowed on positive upholding, personal con- 
formity, constructive helpfulness, and loyalty 
through right channels of organization. 

Twelve points are allowed under the division 
devoted to suggestion. This division is divided 
into three subheads and they are based on the 
habit of the teachers in seeking suggestions, 
using suggestions intelligently and originating 
and suggesting ideas and methods. 

The adoption of the new plan does not elimin- 
ate the present sliding scale of automatic in- 
creases, but offers teachers a means of improv- 
ing their teaching ability and receiving increases 
based on approved merit. 

—A friendly suit to compel the Indiana state 
auditor to pay deficits in the teachers’ pension 
fund from the state tuition fund is proposed by 
the officials of the teachers’ retirement fund 
board. The officials of the board report that 
there has been an additional deficit in eight 
pension units of $25,000, bringing the total de- 
ficit in the fund to $39,000. 


The suit follows the action of State Supt. L. 
N. Hines, who a year ago reserved $14,000 from 
the state fund to be paid toward the deficit in 


towards the study of geography. 


These two books differ fundamentally in content and 


diction showing a careful gradation of material. 


The authors take full advantage of recent advances in 


the science of teaching and the more rational attitude 


MeMurry and Parkins 


have developed the human interest in geography, provid 
ed practical regional treatment and worked out organiza 


tion for modern teaching methods. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


the teachers’ fund. Although Supt. Hines acted 
under authority given in the 1915 pension fund 
act, the state auditor refused to pay the money 
into the pension fund, basing his refusal on the 
fact that the tuition-fund money may only be 
used for the purpose specified in the school fund 
law. The present situation is attributed to the 
fact that the teachers’ pension law is unwork- 
able. As a result of the failure of the law, a 
number of former teachers who paid their dues 
into the fund are destitute because there is no 
money available to pay them. 

The school board at Lake Forest, Chicago 
District, has dismissed all married women teach- 
ers on the argument that a wife’s place is in the 
home. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The finance committee of 
the board of school directors has killed a pro- 
posal to increase the pay of summer school 
teachers from $5-$6 to $6.50-$7.50 a day and of 
principals from $10 to $12 a day. 

The school board at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
discussed the married women teacher propost- 
tion with a strong diversity of opinion. Every 
phase of the subject was brought out. No rule 
was adopted with the understanding that every 
case must be dealt with separately. It was 
agreed, however, that where a married woman 
has a husband able to support her, she must give 
way to the single woman who is equally capable. 

Worcester, Mass. The school board upon 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools 
has ordered 

a. That teachers may be granted a leave of 
absence on account of health at any time with- 
out change of status in reference to assignment. 

b. That after one year’s service, teachers may 
be granted leave of absence for travel] or study 
without change of status as to assignment. 

c. That after three years’ of service leave of 
absence may be granted to teachers accepting 
other positions but neither former assignment 
nor immediate assignment of any kind can be 
assured. 

Mr. G. A. Barr of St. Ignace, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Boston. He 
succeeds Napoleon Martin. 

Mr. M. A. Sturtevant of Brandon, Vt., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Barre. 
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Publicity Campaigns 
for Better 
School Support 


By Carter Alexander and W. W. Theisen 


A practical handbook designed to aid those struggling to 
secure adequate financial support for public schools. 


= 

2 

2 

= 

= 

= The experience of many communities in attempting to obtain 
= more money for schools has shown that competition with the 
= many demands for increased taxes for other purposes neces- 
= sitates an elaborate and forceful campaign on the part of 
= school officials if they are to present a convincing case to the 
= citizens. This book presents the principles and procedures 
= underlying the operation of successful school publicity cam- 
= paigns in all parts of the country and in cities of every size. 
= Causes of failure of unsuccessful campaigns are given as 
= 

S 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

5 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

Fill 


definitely as possible. 


The authors have analyzed the technique and generalship of 
leaders in school campaigns and effectively present a wide 
range of material that provides facts and arguments to meet 
every situation. 

The treatment of the subject is dignified, specific, and sug- 
gestive throughout. Superintendents and school boards will 
find in the book concrete material to insure a _ successful 
drive for more liberal, permanent appropriations for the 
schools in their charge. 


vii+163 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.35. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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World Championship 
Won with Greg¢ 
Shorthand 


= 

= 

= At the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
= National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, Niagara 
= Falls, August 25, Albert Schneider, a recent graduate of 
= the High School of Commerce, New York City, won the 
= world’s championship for speed and accuracy—defeating 
= . : 

= three former world’s champions and the largest number 
= of writers ever competing in the championship contest. 
= His remarkable accuracy on the three five-minute tests 
= at 200, 240, and 280 words a minute, was made possible 
= by the simplicity, speed and accuracy of Gregg Shorthand. 
= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 


Breaks World’s Records 


In the 215-word-a-minute ‘straight literary matter dictation 
Mr. Schneider wrote 211 net words a minute, establishing a new 
world’s record at this speed of 98.32 per cent accuracy and beating 
the previous record by 2.2 words a minute 


In the 175-word-a-minute straight literary matter dictation he 


made but three errors—a world’s record—99.65 per cent perfect 


Greag Shorthand is taught in the high schools of 87% of 


the cities and towns in the United States whose high schools teach 
shorthand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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The Master Key 


To the New Geography 


The old type of geography teaching is dead. 
The new geography takes its place. 

Teachers find the FRYE-ATWoOD GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES the master key to the new geography. 
They will especially welcome, therefore, 


TEACHING THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


BY WALLACE W. ATWOOD 


This is a manual for the Frye-Atwood 
Geographical Series—and more. It 
gives teachers the spirit of the new 
geography teaching. You will find here: 


A full explanation of regional geog- 
raphy. 

A helpful discussion of problem 
method teaching. 


A number of type problems worked 
out in detail. . 


Additional lists of suggested prob- 
lems. 

Full and practical suggestions for 
use of the Frye-Atwood maps and 
illustrations. 


Answers to all the problems and 
review questions in Frye-Atwood, 
Book Two. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Columbus 


London 
San Francisce 
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Lippincott’s 
Professional Books 


For 
CITY READING CIRCLES. 


















THE PROJECT AND THE CURRICULUM—Wells. 


\ thousand copies ordered for St. Louis Teachers. A 


complete Project Scheme for six grades. Thoroughly tested. 
$2 1) 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES—Kracko- 
wizer. 


Bridges the gap between the Kindergarten and Primary 


Grades. A thousand copies ordered for St. Louis schools. 
$1.40. 


BRIGHTNESS AND DULLNESS IN CHILDREN— 
Woodrow. 
Used by many cities for Teachers’ Reading Circle work. 


\dopted by Ohio. Very definite and practical. $1.40, 


A guide to the choice of what is best in education. $2.50. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND—Kitson. 


Especially adapted for High School teachers. 


Prepares 
students for changing methods of study in College work. 
$1.50. 







THE RECITATION—Hamilton. 

\ classic among professional books. Sound in theory 
and practical in application; simple, concise and helpful. 
$1.40. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 






Philadelphia, 


Chicago 
E. Washington Sq. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
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THE NATIONAL HISTORIES 
Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


Introduction to American Elementary American History 
History and Government 
(America’s European Beginnings) (Revised to 1921) 

A boldly and simply writ- An impartial, authentic 
ten story of the background and delightful narrative. Full 
of American History whose treatment of the War and 
compelling interest rivets the problems of the New Recon- 
pupil’s attention. Reviews struction. New emphasis on 
the world’s great civilizations, —— + eee, 
emphasizing their influence a. tete shamed oe alane 
upon our own age and coun- events. New Maps. Recent- 
try down to 1607. Profusely ly adopted by the State of In- 
and beautifully illustrated. diana for exclusive use for 
Pronouncing lists and teach- 


five years. For seventh and 
er’s helps. For sixth grade. eighth years. 


Make your history course uniform by adopting these two 
nationally used books. 


A NEW KIND OF ARITHMETIC 
Socialized, Dramatized Arithmetic 
Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, District Superintendent of In- 
dianapolis Schools and JOHN DEWEY, Professor in 
Columbia University 


An entirely new kind of arithmetic. Socialized recitations, 
often dramatized.—Essentially a textbook for the pupil.—His 
number work is extracted from his own life activities —Most of 
the lessons can be worked out by the pupil alone.—Practical 
short methods are taught.—Advance work is presented grad- 
ually and logically, interspersed with quantities of oral and 
written exercises. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York, 449 Fourth Av. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Av. 
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SUPREMACY BY SUPERIORITY 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 


’ 





“ HERE is always room at the top,” is the old and true 


adage. But in the ladder that leads to attainment the 
perspective is reversed, and the rungs become farther apart 
as the top is reached. The poorly equipped will reach no 
higher than the level of their attainments, and so it is with 
shorthand writers and shorthand systems. The writer who 
chooses a poor system is far from the winner when the race 
is over. 





OTHEer 
| SYST ems &- 


| 


OF THE OFFICIAL SHORT- OF THE UNITED STATES 
HAND COURT REPORTERS GOVERNMENT SHORT. 
OF THE UNITED STATES HAND CLERKS 


91.4 per cent write Pitmanic 77.3 per cent write Pitmanic 


Shorthand. Shorthand. 

8.6 per cent other systems. 22.7 per cent other systems. 

(See the latest roster of the (See Report of the Commis- 
National Shorthand Reporters’ sioner of Education for 1913— 
Association as published in ‘“Pro- the most recent official statistics 
ceedings” for 1920.) on this subject.) 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” Pitman’s Shorthand is universal. 


It has been exclusively used in Congress—the Senate and House of 
Representatives—for over fifty years, and is still there for good rea- 
sons. 
Write for information about our free 
correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN © SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





SP 











The Best Writing Materials 


Palmer Method writing paper, pens, penholders, ink 
and pencils are selected by penmanship experts and manu- 
factured under their supervision. 


Why waste time with of our white practice 
poor materials when (2 j paper It is the stamp 
good Palmer Method of good paper. Look 
supplies can be had at for the watermark. 
the same price or less? Illustrated catalog 
and wholesale pricelist 
will be sent on request, 
also samples of papers 
and pens. 


PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS 


REGULAR—8x1044 inches. The best | TABLET No. 1—The Best in the world. 


The Palmer Method 
Trademark is water- 
marked into every sheet 























obtainable practice paper. 


SCHOOL—8x10\% inches. Same as Reg- 


ular in quality and finish, but 
lighter in weight. 

CHICAGO—7x8% inches. Convenient 
size for third and fourth grades. 

SCHOOL SPECIAL 7x8% _ inches 
Same as Chicago, but lighter in 
weight. 

PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- 
mary grades, also notes and compo- 
sition. 

CANARY—Two sizes—6x9 inches and 
8x10% inches. Excellent finish for 
pen or pencil. 

COMBINATION BOOK Penmanship 
Results, Spelling and Composition 


Contains Palmer Method ‘Regular’ 
watermarked paper. For all written 


work, 
PAD No. 2—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 
Pad No. 3 Canary Paper, 8x10% 
inches. 


PAD No. 5—8x10 inches Excellent 
paper, low in price. 


THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- 


ginal red line. 

PALMER METHOD INK POWDER 
Used in The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany’s offices and Palmer Method 
Summer Schools. Better and more 
economical than fluid ink. No waste. 
Does not corrode pens. 


| PALMER’S CROWBLACK INK~—Two 


ounce bottles, persistently jet black. 
For examinations. 


PALMER METHOD PENS—known the world over for their fine writing qualities. 
A style for every use in the school room. 


PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER No. 2 


school penholder made. Low in price. 


Hard wood with metal core Finest 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


508 Pittock Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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‘ 2 . mo . = 9 . 
, “Mental Pictures’ —the “mind’s eye” — endure 
. long after spoken words are forgotten. 
Children attending schools equipped with modern 
visual class room “teaching tools’ have a DOUBLE 
advantage—they learn the subjects more easily 
and permanently, and they LIKE to “pay atten- 
. 99 
tion. 
The boundary effects of the great war are completed, at 
least for the time being. You can now replace your out -— - THE _UNEQUIPPED' RR ss 
of date and worn out maps, and also add new and needed | Ninety-six Years of Progressive Map Publishing by W. & A. K. Johnston, 
. equipment of kinds not formerly used in your schools | Ltd., and, during the Last Two Decades. by Their U.S. Agents, A. J, Nystrom 
l cmd . . : y, us » & Co., Have Made Available the Following Modern “Teaching Tools”: 
- with security for the future. Prices have been reduced |! - , iia ‘ f : 
aa” 7 i as" ° ° " i Politi i 

| to rock bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be | “D Series, fram 41 Outline Blape oe | 
ic gained by delaying your order. to 75 in. wide. 1 aoesese 10% 3 — 26to 42 ee ; 

- ; sizes, 8x1034 in. wide. 9 series for vivifying 
Buy During October. Your school year is nicely started and or | "ESS Meme 4. “ne NO/xl) Botany Charts ESvanee ska? 

- ganized by the time this month arrives. By buying during this to 89 in. wide. Desk Maps, in. ‘wide. om 

: month—early in the school year—you secure the benefits of more | commercial 5 series Zeclecy Charta  ‘“‘aees 

S effective teaching during the entire school year. Geography ame pee S fetes, 0600 68 ee pice = 4 

, ’ Maps Relief in. wide. lassi : : . 
1. Write TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Catalog 1 Series, 50 in Scriptural Globes — yong, 4 wnihe 
yf No. AG21 or for information on any of the series listed wide and several Finch Politica) 
, x individual maps. ea 
- s 
State Maps Wall Outline Tellurian 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO ‘Series trom 28 Mame (Paper) Astronomiea 
8 . to 52 in. wide. rag +} Selec oy erean Text Pe 
38 to 641n. wide. aps B tt M 
Blackboard For French, Ger- e er aps 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS Outline Maps History Maps man. Spanish, wr 4 4d 
2 es ) 5 Be @ o 52 e 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago U.S. Agents for W. & A. K. Johnston Ltd. lly oye Rig in. wide. “abe some wee 
AULT 
DA. 3; TA S~@ ial that is certain to be within the knowledge of ing of arithmetic have enabled him to find the 
(22 ~~ COX children in the grades examined. The examina- ®daptation. 
5 NYS ‘ : 65 “Je a tion consists of three tests. The first is of the Book = stl ag the first four years’ work of 

\ ay RAT Ld et ( familiar vocabulary type and requires the defini- Sook cee — a the more = 

: r= ge ; me ale “ge ases of fundamental processes, while 

i oy a wie Pega nobel hab ath poet a ot book three reviews through application to prac- 

ll Cll’ OO: Ss a Pe en ae eee oe inite yes and NO tical problems all topics previously presented. 

answers. The third involves the reading of Algebraic notation and business topics are in- 
ieteemenenes = ————— paragraphs and the underlining or checking of troduced. 

. = a accurate or false statements. The key allows for Book one is divided into three chapters, the 

e a i rapid correction of pupils’ work and the manua} first dealing with elementary oral work in addi- 
P pumenas an ractice. of directions gives the teacher a thorough unde;- on to multiplication and subtraction; the 

. By wusan Isabel F razee and ( hauncey Wetmore standing of the principles on which the author second with the reading and writing of numbers 

Wells. Cloth, 166 pages. The Macmillan Com- pac worked involving money, time, measures, etc.; the third 

g pany, New York, N. Y. ape with divisions, fractions and measures. 
et This is a school grammar that does not aim to ~~ eonenes - saa ‘loth. 534 pages . : Book two covers a wider range and deals with 
pt, reach either the premature student of this study, p y ota ne ot tay > sath, O56 pages: Rae fractions, decimals, and percentage, as well as 
rs ft eae eiaeie Sere ~ millan Co., New York, N. Y. with fundamental operations. 

or the extreme offender against it. It addresses ale , > : 
i ts the ubher afaubinar erates ent die tia ‘he attainment of progress and the promotion — Book three advances into business usage, bank- 
schools, and is evidently the vanalt. of Aes ae of human welfare are the purposes of life in the 8, taxation, insurance, ete. The final chapters 
tical al i aenatiish vetate ot iin suhient ~e author’s estimation and with this fundamental ¢Xtend the seventh grade work in measurement 
The } 4 Ae Pe ; a thesis in mind, he discusses economics and Amer and construction, geometrical figures and meth- 
id. e authors, in the presentation of their work, ,.. <i a . da htip a pi . ods of finding their areas, ratio and proportion. 
- Metteenish between colloauis Prag er ; ican conditions. Progress as it is described in ; 

} guish between colloquial matter, informal digi tien. daniel lew ua) When You Write a Letter. 

en methods and examples. It is divided into eight the RUS Cngeee, COR: SS Sees Soe By Thomas A. Clark. Cloth, 165 Pri 

S ¢ Xé s. ‘ ig aarti fet gin rien 8 oR 3 There y : : pages. Price 
¥ chapters in which they deal with nouns, pro- adjustment, leisure, recreation and health. rher $1.12. Benj. H. Sanborn @ Co., Chicago, New 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs, preposi- is no consideration of the spiritual facts and york, Boston. 

* tions, interjections, conjunctions and sentences. oct ty 3 a4 Read ame Pon he This is a practical book on letter writing. In- 
nt The lessons are terse and compact, and bring penletrgis - een —_ y mits stead of providing a lot of sample letters on all 
ir every rule and form of practice into a clear and ton Agger to material prosperity as the sorts of subjects and conditions, it deals with the 

intelligent operation. The practice lessons form a goal. = : , essential forms and purposes of the art of letter 
an important feature of the book. The outline rae bogs & aniees into six parts and takes writing. It Is & texthocs, Famer (h58 6 nan 
m- summaries, too, are most helpful up in a very practical way the present-day situa- which tells why, when and how to write a letter. 
= H % Hes i vigil tion in consumption, production, exchange, and _ The book, therefore, deals with materials and 
te yt Ramm a. s and B. {“stribution of wealth. The chapters on land, {forms employed in good letter writing and pro- 
Manual of Di RR. pens eo labor, American industry, business organization Vides chapters on “The Friendly Letter,” “Formal 
aia Manual of Directions, 48 pages, paper. Key two and taxation are particularly clear and satis- Notes,” “The Business Letter,” and “Letters of 
+k. pages. The World Book Co., Yonxers, N. Y. > a , a Courtesy.” 
This is the second standard test in reading of eee. The Alo Man. 
2s. a three-part test which Dr. Haggerty is prepar- The Anderson Arithmetic. By Mara L. Pratt-Chadwick and L. Lamprey. 
ing for use in the schools. It is intended for By Robert F. Anderson, Book One. Cloth, 274 Cloth, 170 pages. Published by the World Book 
- grades five to twelve and is suitable for class use pages. Book Two. Cloth, _ 280 pages. Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
under ordinary school conditions. The test was Three. Cloth, 312 pages. Silver, Burdett and This little volume tells of a Congo village and 
Tienes during the curvey ot Ot. Pasi and in Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. the Alo man who is the wandering story teller. 
the schools of tl e - The author announces in his preface that the He amuses his audience with his songs, wise 
Th 8 of the state of Tennessee. books are adapted to modern courses of study sayings and riddles. Things are said of elephants 
: e material forming the tests was obtained and methods of instruction. His many years of and of leopards, of customs and habits and in- 
\N { from school reports and textbooks and is mater- experience in teaching and supervising the teach- dustries. 
— 
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North, EAST, South, AND WEST 


You will find “Standard” electric time equipments in every corner of the 
United States, successfully meeting all the problems of the school program. 


“Standard” electric time systems have been designed and built as a result 
of over 35 years’ experience under actual school conditions. 


All equipment thoroughly standardized, efficient and reliable. Endorsed by 
hundreds of school officials and architects. 








ne tar marta 
—aasee 














estimates 


and 
Write today to 
home office, or nearest branch for 
further infermation. 


Specifications 
gladly furnished. 








50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


261 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 


New Asheville, N. C., High 
with 


461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


School. 


“Standard” electric 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 


1361 Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Wm. H. Lord, Architect. 


time 


448 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Completely equipped 
system. 


421 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
COLUMBUS 


801 8th Street, S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 














The text is suited as a geographical reader for New Geography, Book I. 


children ranging between the ages of seven and 
twelve. 
Song Devices and Jingles. 

By Eleanor Smith. Cloth, 65 pages. Lllus 
trated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

Here is a delightful children’s song book. Its 
purpose is to teach children to sing, to love sing- 
ing. The text and melodies are chosen with the 
idea of holding the interest of the child. At the 
same time the book is technical and artistic. It 
will prove quite serviceable in kindergarten 
work. 

With the Doughboy in France. 

By Edward Hungerford. Cloth, 291 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book is descriptive of the American Red 
Cross activities in France, and introduces sights 
and scenes incident to the great world war. It 
depicts the bravery and social spirit of the 
doughboy and the humanitarian labors of the 
Red Cross representatives. 


The author has the faculty of bringing many 


interesting facts and incidents into play. He 
tells of men and movements, of tendencies and 
performance. The book not only affords inter- 
esting reading, but also possesses historic value. 
Who’s Who in South Dakota. 

By’ O. W. Coursey. Volume III. Cloth, 438 
pages, illustrated. Educator Supply Co., Mit- 


chell, S. D. 

A series of biographical sketches of the men 
who made South Dakota is offered here. The text 
is cleverly written and introduces many historic 
facts in state building and development. The 

. composite of these sketches forms the story of a 
great state. After all, it is the vision, enter- 
prise and industry of men that bring the bless- 
ings of climate and soil to the uses of civiliza- 
tion. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 


Manual of Directions for Primary and Ad- 
vanced Examinations. Primary Examination: 
Form A and B. World Book Company, Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This is the later edition of an intelligence test 
which has commanded considerable attention 
during the war and which has since proven its 
serviceability in the schools. The manual is 
provided with complete directions for using and 
scoring the replies and of interpreting results. 


By Alexis Everett Frye. Cloth, 264 pages, with 


eight-page Supplement. Published by Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 
A new geography! Indeed, the world’s cata- 


clysm has shifted many boundary lines, and has, 
out of the destruction, reared new countries, new 
forms of government and new ideals. New 
geographies are among the results—expected and 
welcomed, 

The author deals first with the natural 
ments and the globe as a whole before he 
describes the several countries of the world. He 
begins by telling how people live in the several 
zones, their homes, their work, their diversions. 
He deals with land, water and air, their 
plant and animal life, commerce, laws, customs 
and costumes. The form and size of the earth, 
the oceans and the mountains, the poles and the 
zones, climate and vegetation—all are compactly 
yet adequately described. 


ele- 


uses, 


Then follows a treatment of the several coun- 
tries of the world devoting special attention to 
North America. The climatic conditions of the 
United States, the agricultural, forest and 
mineral production, come under careful con- 
sideration, 

The map of Europe is subjected to the changes 
which are the outcome of the war. The settled 
as well as the unsettled boundary liines are 
given, the areas under control of the League of 
Nations and those whose sovereignty is still to 
be determined. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with draw- 
ings and colored inserts. The supplement pro- 
vides statistical information on population, land 
and water areas, and the heights of plateaus and 
mountains. 


The Teaching of Geography. 


By Mendel E. Branom and Fred K. Branom. 
Cloth, 287 pages. Published by Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

The authors are teachers of geography who 
have formulated their experience, covering a 


number of years, into a practical textbook. They 
have aimed in the preparation of this book to 
depart from the purely academic and organize a 
course of study in a way as to hold to content— 
namely the geographic viewpoint. 





The first chapter, for instance, emphasizes lead- 
ing vocational activities, primary and secondary 
industries and distribution, with professional, 
political and recreational activities. Rather 
curiously the authors overlook here all spiritual 
and religious activities among the major activ- 
ities and life interests of men. 


The teacher is given a comprehensive view of 
the scope and purpose of geography teaching, and 
the essentials that must be observed in studying 
countries and _ peoples. The picturesque in 
mountain and sea gives way to the sterner activ- 
ities of man in availing himself of the gifts of 
nature and the arts employed in the march of 
civilization. 


Grace Harlowe with the American Army on the 
Rhine. 


By Jessie Graham 
pages. Published by 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flower, A. M. 
Henry Altemus 


Cloth, 255 
Company, 


It is a story of adventures which befell an 
American girl who trailed the army to the Rhine. 
It deals with the sights and scenes and charac- 
ters found in this region of Germany, and de- 
picts the ingenuity and enterprise of typical new 
world womanhood. The book is entertaining. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
1 Handbook 


INTEREST. 


of Information for School Trus- 


tees. Annie Webb Blanton, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Texas. Bulletin No. 131, July, 
1921. Issued by the State Education Depart- 
ment, Austin, Tex. The bulletin gives brief ex- 


planations and instructions on of the 


school law of the state. 


points 


Salaries of Teachers in the Public Day Schools 
of Massachusetts for 1921. Bulletin No. 4, 1921. 
Issued by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. The bulletin aims to present in 
compact form the information relating to teach- 
ers’ salaries which is of most significance to 
school officials. The salaries reported relate only 
to full-time teaching positions in the public day 
elementary and high schools. Supervisors and 
teachers of special subjects are not included in 
the groups designated as elementary teachers or 
high school teachers. 


| 
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Scientific Control of Light and Air 


The picture tells the story Glaring light and flapping shades 
make mental concentration impossible, increase difficulties of 
maintaining discipline and lower the efficiency of the whole class. 
Diffused light, coupled with correct ventilation, provides the right 
conditions for study and greatly helps the morale of the school 
room. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are made of heat-resisting 
linwood splints, beautifully finished and stained in pleasing neu 
tral colors They'll give you proper light and plenty of fresh 
air—hang straight and last for many years. Their installation 
in your school this summer will mean a big betterment in your 
children’s health and mental alertness 


Send for full information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2198 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades provide outdoor 
air with indoor privacy. 


EROLU 
WINDOW SHADES 





| 


AN IDEAL SMALL PIANO FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


Style 219-T 


THOMPSON 








A Steger-made Instrument 





Beauty of tone, simplicity of design, sturdiness of 
construction are the distinctive features of this popu- 
lar small upright. The price is remarkably attractive, 
quality considered. Style 219-T is a very small in- 
strument—a real musical piano—but not so small as 
to lack any of the fine qualities for which Thompson 
instruments are noted. And—best of all—it bears the 
Steger guarantee. 


Write today for our special confidential pro- 
position to instructors, schools and institu- 
tions. A remarkable offer! 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 


Makers 
Established 1879 


Factories at Steger, Illinois. Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
“Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 




















Why It Pays 
To Buy Now 


The School Man who buys his 
Clock System now is securing for 
his School an invaluable service; a 
service which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 


The man who delays buying, hop- 
ing to secure lower prices, will un- 
doubtedly find lower prices accom- 
panied by lower taxes—and he will 
be missing all the advantages of this 
equipment in the meantime. 


New Buildings should by ll 
means have conduit and wiring for 
this equipment installed during their 
erection. 





Write us today concern- 
ing your requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 




















SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 










Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 
describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


Modern Practical Decorative 
“The Window Shade 


Pre-eminent’”’ 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades meet every school re- 
quirement. 








VUL-COT-— 
the School 


Waste Basket 
Though easy to _ operate, 
Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are strong and carefully 
made to insure long service, 
Their mechanical construction 
is simple, positive in action ana 
absolutely “fool-proof.” The 
rollers, which are especially 
built, are large and strong anc 
are equipped with an oversizec 
spring which insures their roll 
ing and carrying qualities. Any 
child can easily operate « 
Draper Shade without the 
slightest difficulty. 











More Vul-Cots are sold to school purchasing boards than 
any other basket—almost as many, in fact, as all other 
makes combined. 


The reason is obvious—Vul-Cots are physically able to 
stand the strenuous service in school use. They are solid 
and willshold all the waste they receive. They are rust 
and corrosion proof, smooth and sanitary—and they will 
not dent, splinter or warp. 


They last longer per dollar of cost than any other basket. 


VULCOT xasnzrs 


Guaranteed Five Years 


We'll send you descriptive literature and samples of Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
Vul-Cot Fibre, the material of which l’u/-Cots are made factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years, 
—Will you send us your dealer's name and address: —because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service 
—and meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. efficiently and economically. 
520 EQUITABLE BLDG. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















Descriptive Literature on Request 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


TANVOOUONNOOOOOYGNON00ONSOROOOANSONOUOLOOOOULSNGEOUUONASOUOOONSROUULEOQGOOUUOGSONOUOONEROUOGQOOUOOONOOOGOOOOOUULUOUOOOROUULYONOOOUOHSOOOOOOOOU ASSO 


Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd. 
468 King St. West,—Toronto, Canada. 














The Schoolmaster who keeps in close EUREKA CORK-FELT 


touch with his teachers promotes esprit BULLETIN BO ARDS 


de corps. 
AND TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 














STRONGEST SPECIAL 
BULLETIN QUOTA- 
BOARD TIONS 
MADE FOR 
WILL NEW 
NOT 
Select-O-Phone is an automatic telephone. 
Capacity—-Flexible from four to fifty-five stations. 
Special Features. 
Requires no operator. Gives a service of 24 hours. Secret conversation. 
Gives connection in 4 seconds. No cut-offs during conversations. 
Conference of three or more on the same wire—all remaining at their post 
of duty. 
Executive contro] for special messages of the chief. 
No expensive cable. Simply a three-strand wire connecting a switchboard and 
teleph . 
— FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 
Catalogue and specifications of any size ready to put in place 


on request. 


{| SHECTOPHONE 


_: OT Pa 


PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


(Continued from Page 32 ) 


The teachers’ council is the most definite 
attempt on the part of teachers to organize for 
this specific purpose. The aim is to work 
through a small representative group. The siz 
of this group and the basis of representation 
are unsolved problems, upon which a_ wide 
variety of experience is accumulating, but 
which is yet too recent -to furnish a basis for 
final solution. 

From the above we must conclude that teacher 
participation in school administration is al 
ready a settled matter, justified by both theory 
and practice. Our problem is: How best may 
this be carried out? It is a new and largely un- 
organized tendeney in school management, 
which, if properly directed, may mean much to 
education. The movement should not be con 
trolled by the disgruntled teacher who feels sure 
that she is being oppressed by “the system”, nor 
by lazy or bossy superintendent who sees in the 
idea only a desire to rob him of authority. It 
is a problem worthy of serious study by our 
large class of sane, progressive and constructive 
teachers, superintendents and school boards. 
Together, these people must decide upon the 
best form of organization, upon the character 
of the functions to be served, and upon the 
mode of procedure. 


The teachers have sought this opportunity to 
broaden their setvice. They must not overlook 
the fact that they are assuming an obligation, 
failure to carry out which the public would b« 
slow to excuse. This movement means a chang 
in the social as well as professional status of 
the American teacher if it sueceeds, and a dis 
tinct modification of the superintendeney, This 
study has convinced the writer that the number 
of extremists is inverse in ratio to the noise 


Speed—Accuracy— Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 








they are making, that the idea is thoroughly 
sound, and that the vast majority of teachers 
and administrators are studiously concerned 
about it. While the study does not suggest any 
diminution of the executive authority of the 
superintendent, it does clearly suggest that in 
very many cases that authority should act more 
largely than it has in the past in terms of staff 
service rendered by teachers. ‘That teacher 
participation should be permanently limited 
solely to staff service, seems to the writer doubt- 
ful. The most natural line of cleavage between 
the teaching and the administrative functions, 
a line which in the nature of things must not 
remain permanently fixed, can be found, how- 
ever, only by careful study and experiment. The 
necessary experiment is now under way, as 
above described, and deserves our most serious 
study. 
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THE PLAINT OF A SUBORDINATE 


(Concluded from Page 45 ) 
superintendent of schools saw three boys smok 
ing cigarettes? Do you remember that he then 
brought the strongest cigar that he could find 
and made the three boys successively smoke it 
until they were sick? Have you forgotten your 
reply when some of the townspeople talked to 
you disapproving of his act?’ 

“Of course, I haven’t forgotten,” I replied, 
“but what else could I say? One must stand by 
one’s superintendent in order to have a good 
school.” 

“Did he always stand by you?” the little voice 
queried. 

“No, but then ——” 

“Yet you were placing yourself o1 
level with that man in seeming to approve. of 
his method of punishment.” 


the same 


“Another thing”’—was that voice going to 
continue to scold me about what I could not 
help—“What about the play that you signified 
your willingness to coach? 
not want me to remind you that the play had a 
royalty on it which the superintendent avoided 
paying by having typewritten copies made and 
making a slight change in the name of the play. 
And you by agreeing to coach that play sanc- 


I suppose you do 


tioned that act of his as far as the class and 
town were concerned, if not in your conscience. 


I see you are not convinced yet.” 


“There was a time when your superintendent 
had the students, in general, prepare the ma- 
terial for the impromptu speeches supposed to 
be prepared and given by one student in county 
and district contests. He even asked you to 


write some of the speeches yourself r? 


“Well, I have you there,” I now said; “I ob 
jected to that but with what a result! The 
superintendent then told the school board that 
I failed to cooperate and they, hearing only his 
If they had 


looked into the matter, they would have found 


side naturally believed his story. 
that it was only his lack of appreciation of com- 
mon honesty—of things on the square—that J 
objected to. Yet, | was forced to seek another 
position and my justification is probably left to 
the future, after the school board through longer 
and closer contact has discovered the inmost 


man.” 


TESTS FOR ABILITY GROUPING. 
(Concluded from Page 38 } 

4. The principal has facts with which to meet 
pressure brought to bear on him by parents 
who desire their children to elect subjects be 
yond their powers, or to advance more rapidly 
than is best. 

But it must be remembered that the records 
furnished him by the examiner for ability group- 
ing are not all. With them he considers also 


the child’s historical card, giving date of birth, 


parentage, and the teacher’s evidence of his 
previous work and estimate of his ability, and 
his health card. The combination of the three 
seems to furnish all that the most recent 
methods can offer as a help in placing a child 
just where he can best go on growing into the 


full use of his powers. 


A HIGH SCHOOL WHICH PAYS ITS OWN 
WAY. 


(Continued from Page 57 ) 


salaries are allowed, backed by the reasons usual- 
ly given. But to give important positions their 
proper weight each pupil who is raised to power 
is allowed scholarship points, distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Points. 
President of the Student Body............. 10 
Student-Body MIGMOBEP ......cccccccccessce 10 


First Assistant .... 
Second Assistant er 
Book-Store Manager ............ 
First Assistant 
Second Assistant 
Lunch-House Manager .. 
First Assistant 
Second Assistant 
Candy-Counter Manager 
First Assistant 
Second Assistant 
Lost-and-Found Manager 
First Assistant 
ee on ced ac Cece bes Oe * 
yy a en eee 
Member Senior Board ...........cccecces 
Five Commissioners, each 


Editor and Manager Weekly................ 10 
a aS ee EE ea sia ns eek 2 tay 6 
Editor and Manager Annual ............. 10 


(Concluded on Page 117 ) 
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Seenery 
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or Architectural paintings 
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Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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A LETTER 


Every once in a while some ordinary thing for everyday 
use is so perfected, that it stands out prominently among all 
others. In paste, GLUEY is the predominant adhesive for 
schools. 


Clean, efficient, economical in use, costing less than any 
other adhesive on the market of equal quality, guaranteed 
against decline until June, 1922, GLUEY certainly is entitled 
to your consideration. 


12 Hundred and 22 buyers for public schools, up to, and 
including Aug. 26th, have specified this excellent Paste. 


If you have not already bought adhesives for the coming 
year, will you not please allow us to have your order for 
GLUEY? 


You run no risk as, if it does not give complete satisfac- 
tion in every particular, if it does not please you more than 
any paste you have used, you may return it to our factory 
for credit. 


Let us have your order today. 


When you think of paste, always say GLUEY. 


THE 
COMMERCIAL 
PASTE CO. 


504-520 Buttles Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


™ Manufacturers of the largest line of 
Adhesives in the United States 

















NATURE’S SUGGESTIONS INDOORS 


In October, Nature is dressed in her gay- 
est color costume. How we love to see 
her color glories! 
Supervising officers may suggest Na- 
ture’s lessons to teachers. A dull class- 
room may be transformed through color. 
Our Lecturers Crayons will brighten any 
blackboard space. 
Our Crayola Crayons, in the hands of 
pupils, will stimulate interest and pleas- 
ure in school work. 
Our Gold Meda! Crayon catalogue, tell- 
ing about our crayon family, awaits you. 
Our brochure on blackboard drawing will 
be helpful for conference suggestions. 
May we send it to you? 
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(Continued from Page 114) 


SN Aa ee seca ethera ks ra eek 6 
Star and Crescent Society Officers, each.... 6 
Major, Military Department ...........:... 10 

Other commissioned officers, each....... 6 

Sergeants ere ee ee 6 
Debaters, interscholastic, each ....... S 

n,n. os pet atins aces a 3 
Dramatics and Singing (other than class 

work) Leaders “y Veta ena keese ae 

EE ee re a ee eee 6 
Stage Manager ... {Tere eer rere 8 

Assistant Manager ..... Oy er ree S 

ee Soe eT re ‘in 6 
President Senior Class ... sa ae eel 8 

Ee a A re re 6 

Treasurer .. Se Ss ee bi 6 

ee 3 

Other Ushers GAGs 2 ene ew 2 
Class-room Officers, each .............. 2 
President House of Repreeentatives..... S 


President Girls’ League ................ ‘aie 
Representatives ........ 
Chairmen of committees 


7 te 


'ovns ons » 

I SMINOMETE gcc kk cdc sccdusvescens 8 
0 ee ' S 
Members of teams, each ..............06. Xs 
Yell Leaders 6 
Clubs, Officers 4 
Members ..... cin % ; 2 
If any American high school is showing a 


deficit in the operation of a cafeteria, it should 
communicate with the managers of the Los 
Angeles high school “lunch house”. South 
ern California is long on successful cafeteria 


If memory does not fail, it was “B. L. T.” of 
the Chicago Tribune who suggested that if the 
state of California is ever divided the north 
half should be called “California” and the south 
half “Cafeteria”. The one-arm lunch room in 
the high schools of Los Angeles has been a pay 
ing venture; and the board of education has in- 
ereased its potentialities by circumnavigating 


each school building with a déad line beyond 


which a “hot-dog”’ At Los 
Angeles high school eight cooks and thirty stu- 
dent helpers prepare the food and serve it, and 
clean the tables. There are four dining rooms, 
four hash lines, four sandwich lines, and ice 
cream and candy counters. Last year the cafe- 
teria made $5,000. It pays eleven per cent and 
has a weekly pay-roll of $175. 

Since 1914, Mr. Chas. Benson, head of the 
commercial department of the school, has been 
and Miss Josephine Yoch, 
Latin (a woman with considerable 
husiness experience), the auditor. During the 
1919-1920 over $180,000 passed 
through their hands. 
chase for the 
costing $4,500. 
$4,000. on deposit at four per cent, 


vendor may not pass. 


the faculty treasurer, 


( acher of 


hool year of 
The latest important pur 
school was a linotype machine 
And the high school now has 
When more 
bond issue is floated in the 
sehoolt and it is forthcoming. isn’t it? 
But it means organization, and it took fifteen 
years to accomplish it. It is outlined here to 
save other principals that fifteen-year grind. 


money is needed 


Simple, 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PLAN BOOK. 
(Concluded from Page 41.) 

As I have said the book is helpful to me in 
that it enables me to plan my work. I find that 
I am able to do more and that the task at hand 
is better because interest is concentrated 
on that. 


done 


TOHN H. PHILLIPS DEAD. 

One of the most picturesque figures on the 
southern horizon of schoolmen, John Herbert 

hillips of Birmingham, Ala., passed away July 
21st after a brief illness. 

Mr. Phillips filled the superintendency of the 
Birmingham schools for nearly forty years, con 
stituting a most remarkable career in his chosen 
field of activity. When the uncertainties, the 
trials and hardships of a superintendent’s ten 
ure of office are duly measured, it follows that 


Mr. Phillips must have been an exceptional man 
who fitted into his environments and surround- 
ings with admirable completeness. 

He was born at Covington, Ky., 
1853, and received a part of his education at the 
Gallia Academy and the University of Chicago. 
He also attended the Marietta College and the 
University of Alabama and received degrees. He 
took a post graduate course at the University of 
Edinburg, Scotland. 

His activities in educational endeavor outside 
of his position at Birminingham, took a wide 
range. He served as President of the Alabama 
Educational Association, the National Council 
N. E. A. and the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion. Besides he served on several important 
N. E. A. Committees. 

His contributions to the educational literature 
of his time were many and valuable. Among 
them were articles on “Education of the South- 
ern Negro,” “Old Tales and Modern Ideals,” 
“History and Literature in Grammar Grades,” 
ete., etc. 

He possessed a 


December 12, 


genial personality and was 
popular in all the circles in which he moved. 
His sincere interest in his own calling and in al) 
that made for the educational progress of his 
time was generally recognized. With his pass- 
ing from the scene the South not only loses one 
of its most ardent educational champions but the 
ranks of the schoolmaster will miss a most valu- 
able co-worker. 


Yakima, Wash. The members of the school 
board have adopted a policy of strict economy. 
Agriculture in the high school, manual arts for 
the sixth and seventh grades, supervision of pen- 
manship and art in the grades, music in the high 
school, and free texts have been ordered elimi- 
nated Other reductions are being planned to 
still further carry out the economy plan. The 
need for economy has been revealed by a report 
of the secretary, Mr. B. F. Kumler, who showed 
that the district faces a $70,000 defic't in the 
year’s business. 

—Rock Hill, S C. The school board will em- 
ploy a trained nurse to look after the health of 
the pupils. The board will enter into an ar- 
rangement with the state anti-tuberculosis so- 
ciety for the support of the work. 
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SUCCESS THROUGH ENCOURAGEMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 28.) 

very fact that he was interested in me 
stimulating; his encouragement did the rest. 
[ buckled right down to make his words true; 
I was happy, and before the week was up I had 
improved so much that I never did go south, 

L didn’t need to.” 

A physician, speaking of the hard wear of 
teaching said: “I don’t 
enough joy out of their work.” I 
is all their fault. 


was 


believe teachers get 


wonder if it 


The pupils are supposed to get stimulus from 
the teacher; the teachers ought to get renewed 
life from the superintendent. In order to be 
able to supply courage and enthusiasm and faith 
all along the line he must have a big store of 
it constantly on hand. Where is he to get it? 
In the words of one of the speakers at the 
Atlantic City meeting, “by taking heart our- 
selves, by quitting our dolorous wail.” 

One of the interesting experiences of that 
meeting oceurred one morning when the subject 
under discussion was “How to better 
teaching.” As is usual in such a gathering, 
some were talking, some reading the paper, 
some were on the verge of a nap, many listening 
to the speakers, who told us “of our faults and 
how to correct them.” But presently a progres- 
sive young man took the platform and in his 
first sentence sounded the optimistic key, the 
encouraging note. The poise of his body, the 
timbre of his voice, the smile on his face, had 
an immediate effect physically, which was very 
noticeable, especially to those sitting in the gal- 
lery. That entire audience literally sat up and 
took notice, not one by one, but simultaneously. 
Newspapers, nodding, indifferent attitudes, were 
over for the rest of the morning. The listeners 
sat up straight, poised forward, awake, stimu- 
lated, body and mind. The change came with 
his opening sentence—“let us not forget that 


secure 
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The “Haynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black- 
board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- 
tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features 
No dust in the school room, 
or in the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 
the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way” 
last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains 
When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,” while the cleaning 
is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and 
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better teaching is being done.” He kept on in 
the same key: “Let us recognize that the profes 
sion of teaching has succeeded, let us cease en 
The time for 
for the good. 


joying poor health in education. 
knocking is past. Let us look 
Setter teaching will result the moment we take 
this point of view, and the teachers will not only 
be happier but healthier. Better teaching will 
result the moment we recognize the good work 
already being done, and the necessity of happi 
ness.” The speaker’s advice was that we teach, 
stimulate, and guide, by means of encourage- 
ment, and criticism that is ninety-nine per cent 
constructive. 

A healthful, optimisitic attitude, ah eve quick 
to see the favorable, goes far toward keeping 
the superintendent’s courage bin well filled; but 
for direct help and real inspiration there is 
nothing that surpasses visiting his best school, 
and visiting them often. Happy children, cap- 
able teachers, good work,—who can be blue? 
This method also insures a high standard of 
expectation. The inefficient 
helped, by all means, but she must not become 


teacher must be 
an obsession, shutting out every thing else from 
one’s vision. 

“Every institution is the lengthened shadow 
easier to 
When 


teachers tell how their superintendent heartens 


and sometimes it is 


judge by the shadow than by the reality. 


of one man,” 


and encourages wherever he goes, how helpful 


his criticisms are, how glad they are when he 
conducts a teachers’ meeting (and they some 
times say even that), how they feel they can go 
to him with any problem, professional or other- 
wise, one can be sure that, however difficult and 
heavy the work may be, few teachers break down 
in that system. 

Sometimes teachers say the opposite things 
too, but I am not going to tell those here. I 
intend to follow 


“success through encouragement.” 


my own advice and aim at 
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NATIONA 


CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 


National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 
Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 





THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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| 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
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finger a National made 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


(Concluded from Page 36.) 
a mass of color, form, and texture in 
Nature 


moments. 


forming 


which alone revels in her supreme 
A sharp turn in the road brought up upon a 
What a shock! It was 
pathetic in its ugliness and lack of appreciation 


of the eternal fitness of things. 


country schoolyard. 
The building 
was the proverbial “little red schoolhouse,” one 
story, placed in ample grounds, flanked by two 
necessary but outbuildings 
‘““woodshed”’. 


obtrusive and a 
A civie but misdirected conscience had been 
aroused in pupil and teacher. The grounds had 
been “tidied up a bit”. All the native shrubs, 
vines, and flowering plants had been mowed with 
a seythe, and instead of leaf, flower, and fruit, 
there were ghastly stems, remains of former 
loveliness—a rigid protest against such wanton 
destruction of desirable, available material. 

The willing but misguided children had labo- 
riously collected glacial bowlders from the fields 
and made a “rockery” over which were trailing 
some very sick, uncared for nasturtium vines. 
A mound of earth had been planted with some 
red geraniums which seemed to be in a state of 
apology to their country cousins—the naturally 
associated flowers of the neighborhood. 

CHATS DURING RECESS. 

The N. E. A. has discarded simplified spelling. 
A congressman who recently received a communi- 
cation with the words “thru and thoroly” in it, 
said: “The only thing I have agin these school 
fellows is that they don’t know how to spell.” 
The N. E. A. now expects, “through” a return to 
the old method of spelling, to be “thoroughly” in 
accord with all legislators. 

Do you remember when the school men worked 
to death the words “vitalize’ and “correlate?” 
Then they played with the words “motivate” and 
“socialize.” In the meantime President Harding 
gave currency to a word which one of the Pilgrim 
fathers invented. It is “normalcy.” Rather a 
timely word, too! 
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THE 


DURA DOUBLE ROLL 
CANVAS SHADE 


PATENTED 


Price is an important 
consideration in the 
purchase of window 
shades for the school 
room—but price must 
always be measured in 
terms of value. More 
important than price is 
the quality and the 
value which the price 
buys. 


The DURA DOU- 
BLE ROLL CANVAS 
SHADE gives years of 
satisfying service and is 
therefore the cheapest 
in the end. 








WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


MANUFACTURERS 
230 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


For your convenience Dura Double Roll Canvas Shades and information re- 
garding same may be obtained from any of the leading Schoo! Supply Jobbers 


MTT MC 


SMU 
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You Receive 
Full Value 


When You 
Buy 


FLAGS 


| 


| STERLING 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


MADE OF 


and DEFIANCE 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 











Why Hesitate? 


WHY HESITATE in ordering scissors for 
your school when the best is none too good 


for the American school child to use. 


Their delight in handling BOKER’S SOLID 
STEEL SCISSORS will bring out their best 


ability in the classroom. 








BOKER scissors are hand forged from cru- 
cible carbon steel and are absolutely reliable. 
In the finishing process each pair is given the 
most exacting test in hardening, grinding and 


perfect adjustment. Our school scissors are 





medium priced. 


AMERICAN SCISSORS FOR 
AMERICAN CHILDREN 


A smaller scissor with blunt ends for 
the little tots in the kindergarten and 
lowest grades to work with, each pair 
containing standard Boker quality. 


We manufacture a most complete 
assortment of styles and _ sizes. 


BOKER CUTLERY & HDWE. CO., INC. 


Factory—Hilton, N. J. 
General Offices—101-103 Duane St., New York City. 










































Dudfield’s Dustless 
All Metal 
Chalk Troughs 





Eliminates the dust so injurious to health. Keeps the 
erasers clean. Easy to install and no nails visible. Slips 
over a nailing strip and nails on top and underneath. 
Lately adopted by several large city schools. 


Sample will be mailed to those 


interested 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


LIBERTY, - - - MISSOURI 
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Common Sense in 
School Supervision 


* By CHARLES A. WAGNER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise covering 
the subject of school supervision in its entirety. Emphasis 
is laid on the words “common sense,” the pivotal idea 


around which the entire book is built. 


The work is based on, and is the result of over thirty 
years of practical supervisory expertence including class- 
room experience, routine supervision, conferences of teach- 
ers and supervisors; conferences of supervisors and super- 
intendents; public lectures and private discussions of the 
principles of supervision. No conflict between the point of 
view of the teacher and supervisor is recognized. Super- 
vision is a very vital phase of school work and the author 
fearlessly approaches the problem from the angle of the 


supervisor and teacher alike. 
Every supervisory practice recommended has_ been 


tried and thoroughly tested in actual service and found pro 


ductive of absolute satisfaction. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
Wagner’s Common Sense in School 
Supervision on “ten days approval.” Just 
fill out the blank below and return it to 
us today. 


Cloth, 204 pages—Price $1.30, net. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


TEN DAY APPROVAL OFFER 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
210 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me on ‘‘ten days’ approval’’ a copy 
of Wagner’s Common Sense in School Supervision. I agree to 
send you a remittance or return the book by parcel post 
within the ten days. 


Name ............ 
Title ... 


SPN Rs ‘est " Ml 
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THE HOUSE BEHIND THE GOODS 


| Soh nearly a quarter of a century The Keratol Company 
under one continuous management, has striven for one 
ideal—the production of the finest material that science 
and infinite care can create. 


One of the elements responsible’ for the success of its 

product—Genuine Keratol—has been its general accept- 

ance by schools and libraries as the best binding for books 
and note books. 


Genuine Keratol wears 


longer than most animal The Keratol Company is known, and Genuine 
away hs looks better and Keratol is used in practically every civilized 
costs tess. ~ 


country of the globe. 


THF KERATOL COMPANY 


Newark New Jersey 
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Insure Cleanliness and 
Sanitation in Your School 
Supply Your Janitor With— 


Robertson’s Products 


Robertson’s Products include a product for every 
cleaning purpose. 
now, 


Check up your requirements 
and place your order immediately. 


Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


Robertson’s Products Include 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap 
Powders, Scouring Powders, Mops, 
Brushes, Sweeping Compound, Li- 
quid Soap Dispensers, Paper Tow- 
els, Toilet Paper, Paper Towels 
and Toilet Paper Fixtures, etc., etc. 


Makers of Original Twentieth 
Century Soap 





Look for this Trade-Mark 


Quotations gladly furnished on request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., 


INC. 
Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 














“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation 
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“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation. 
custom made and can be built to meet every requirement. 
either rear or side doors, or both, as desired. 


They are 
Furnished with 


The “Steinerbus”’ 
two aisles 


body illustrated, is 17 
and three long 
Che large capacity of “ 


feet long and 73 inches wide, has 
seats which can easily accommodate 45 children. 
Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 
addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service. 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Put in this Modern Toilet 


This vitreous china closet is providing country 
schools: with toilet facilities equal in sanita- 
tion, convenience and good taste to any water- 
operated system—and at less cost. 


THE WATERBURY 
SANITARY % LOSET 


CAUSTIC 


The waste passes directly into a vault below, where 
it is changed into an absolutely sterile, semi-liquid by 
a powerful caustic chemical. The vault is drained or 
pumped out once or twice a year. The Waterbury 
Closet is guaranteed sanitary and odorless. 

For both permanent and vortable school buildings. 
The Waterbury is as easy to install as a stove. 
Put in this modern toilet before school opens. 
send you complete information at once. 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY: CO., 


1121 Jackson St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NA 


Let us 











The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 





“THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


‘Phe above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use ona modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke Or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of youre and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its adly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 


and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 


Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU A FILM LIBRARY ? 


You Can Have Immediate Shipment 
On 
Hundreds of Single Reel Subjects. 
A splendid motion picture film 
library for you at minimum cost 


HISTORY INDUSTRIALS 
GEOGRAPHY AGRICULTURE 
SCIENCE SCENICS 


Perfect condition guaranteed. $15 per subject. 
Write for catalogue and full particulars. 


FITZPATRICK & McELROY 


202 SO. STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














| THe ARMSTRONG COMPARY 


AD aLS SCHOCL BUILDINGS 
aoe ab feroe ttc Sensneescestennnens 


AND MEET. EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
© BUILDING CODE 


ARMSTRONG SECTIONAz SCHOOL BUILDINGS s.e complete in every 

il, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 

mce makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

n down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full Retails. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


LP LEE Be 2 4-b11 PIRASAH EPPA LE PEED TEL! 








Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 


Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 


















“Oliver Quality” 
ewe Machinery 
“OLIVER” Jointers 


are built in all sizes 
from the 4-inch port- 
able type for attaching 
to lamp socket to the 
very heaviest jointers 
built. 


The Oliver Engineers have 
had considerable  experi- 
ence in “laying out” shops 
and will be glad to help 
you if you will make your 
wants known to 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


Grand Rapids Michigan 
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Bossert Schools 


=" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
‘ , National and Foreign of every description 
To Find It Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality IS Paramount 
YOU CAN FIND IT STEEL FLAG POLES 
IN HALF A MINUTE Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 
If you use Roberts & Meck’s Playgrou nd Apparatus 
| RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS PRICE LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 
| of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. ‘ 
ROBERTS & MEC kK | | lhe Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 127 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 

The series consists of sixty large maps, size 3% feet ‘ pages <b ge wenn ~ net es prey 
long and 2% feet wide, lithographed in beautiful colors on | Publishers of THE ALDINE GROUP OF TEXTBOOKS 
the strongest paper known to the trade, and mounted on an on Reading, Spelling, and Language, will soon publish 


iron tripod which makes them very durable and attractive. | THE LANGUAGE OF 


The series illustrates and correlates the entire range of 


American History from the time of the Sagas up to the | AMERICA 


Visualizing Historical Characters 


Robertson’s Geographic-Historical Series 


present moment. By a series of beautiful maps and illus- LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH AND CITIZENSHIP 
trations, events formerly meaningless and devoid of interest FOR ADULTS 
are amply illustrated and vivified. By CAROLINE E. MYERS 
; and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 
Send For Special Literature. Head Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of Education 


JUST PUBLISHED 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


1028-1036 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois. A GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 
and an Examiner’s Manual entitled ‘‘ MEASURING MINDS.,”’ 
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+ . , F S : D We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 
Su b S cri b } r S r e e e rv 1 Cc © e p a r t m e n t administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we 
shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given 
$ below. 
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oS. Pee .. | Chemical Apparatus ........... Pepe TE sks cx vaceseeene | Paper .nvccccccccccccscvsseses Steam Boiler Pipes ............ 
Antipanic Door Bolts........... | Chemical Toilets ........ ; : Fireproof Floors and Partitions | Paper Baling Presses ......... Steam Covering .............;. 
_ | Architectural Bronze and ee Oe. a ke acwkh vowes ede se ae 8 Ou ki aes, bare PT "RS Sed tos ade Ciao 06s Steam Regulators ............. 
SP eee a Cleansing Disinfectants ....... First Aid Supplies............ Paper Waste Baskets .......... BONS * ps rdeekdaetetiusbicasesdss 
| z De TES bbb cccseanses ‘ CHOGRD scctccccccore bee Waes's Floor Deafeners ...........+++: | PBGRIOED cc cece cdc vecncccccecs Stenciling Materials ........... 
Asbestos Fire Proofing....... 4 a ee POOGE BUGGED bcos cicccccccces | PMste ccrcrcccevcccccsscccscees eS ane 
z Asbestos Roofing Tile........ cas i ce. e ene scab eee se Oke Floor Scrubbing Machines .... DD \ on sOenu b> 06000664 40% is DOO “6.de5.0sckst esr en iert: 
-_ Ash Handling Apparatus....... A ee eee “es Flooring and Floor Covering.... | Pencil Sharpeners ............ DONOWEE. avcvdhheschsbibecsie's 
Athletic Field Apparatus....... | Closet Seats ..............eeeee DN. Sock eure ek dws. Weivmes sees s ee ashb hodea wea bee 646 ceeseen i LER OP) Pee ern 
Auditorium—Chaire ........... | Closet Ventilators .........0... OR, oc aedebebaedseese65 Phonographs  .......seeeeeeees Sweeping Compounds .......... 
Ce | RATIOS a pee pret RE a res Physical Apparatus ............ Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
DE a ckée cbs case ous sseee Costumes for Plays............ ec do ce ect eus Feber Ks Physical Geography Supplies.... yp PPE it ree es 
Automatic Fire Doors.......... CD. ahitecus kiehssskeunke fe SED 5 5045.4500066940 $400 | POS cictsecestbtedesseiven e PE sé ewe adichs bdkiee 
7 Baling Presses ..........-+++++: Crayon Troughs .............. Movable Steel. .....c00% Pictures .ccccccccccccesscccces RG 6s icon ckevt vee 
PE tonackegeesavsabews Damproofing Compounds ...... Re reer oe ee ype eres ee Talc Bilackboards ............. 
, ; Batteries—Storage .........6+. Pe PE écsensebavedes Gas Stoves and Ranges........ Pen PEE ng ccd O46 00 960 882 SOD 6 a5 bn lin sts Ae ten Gd’ 
+ DE ch sbadns ésakeei eos so ¢05.00 PD cr bebe ae wh eG hed) eer CE bdbavs Fed sbasewd oncese Pema GARE switdecsicoccesec Temperature Regulation ....... 
7 Biology Supplies .............+. SOM TMIDUED se ccicccviscocses GED Soc navaeenebssecedaee ne Playground Apparatus ......... | - 2eUee GOS - i isvepecseass otto, . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Set eleventh edition Brittanica En- 
cyclopedias. $45. Used very little. 
Sample sent for inspection. Cost 
$95 year ago. Bausch & Lomb Pro- 
jection Lantern. $45. Has gas at- 
tachment. Easily fitted for elec- 
tricity. Condition guaranteed per- 
fect. Bloyse M. Vaughn, Mound 
City, Mo. 


_ FOR SALE 

Complete Forge Equipment—To be 
disposed of at a bargain as follows: 
2 motors, 2 blowers, 2 rheostats, 6 
double forges, down draft, 1 post 
drill, 1 punch and shear, 6 black- 
smith vises, 12 125-lb anvils, indi- 
vidual tools—12 persons, numerous 
special tools. This equipment has 
had but the equivalent of one year’s 
use. For prices write P. R. Spen- 
cer, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 





‘sion—by C. A. Wagner. 


BOOKS | 
Common Sense in School Supervi- 
A com- 
plete and specific treatise on school 


supervision, based on 30 years of 


practical supervisory experience. 
Order your copy today. Price $1.30. 
Bruce Publishing Co., 210 Mont- 


gomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Janitor-Engineer—by K. G. Smith 
A splendid course for special train- 
ing of school janitors with empha- 
sis laid on heating of buildings— 
janitor’s chief engineering 
Price, $1.25. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 210 Montgomery Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


your 


problem. 





Let us send you a U. S. 
Inkwell for examination. 
We want you to see 
‘the 


mechanical con- 
struction of the U. S. 
Inkwell and to learn 


why it meets with Uni- 
versal approval. 


DES MOINES 


U.S. INKWELLS 





U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Pat. Dec. 12, 05. 


Pat. Jan. 19, "06. 


IOWA 











Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 

















Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. 
Send for 


Designs and Estimates Free 
ree Iliustrated Rooklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORE 


| 
| 
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Albert Russell§and Sons Co. 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND BOOKS 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 
above firm in the following ten states: 








Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
ae Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
aA 
a kota. 
o 
a 
| 
pe All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
Books should be sent DIRECT to us. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: Calumet 6127 








SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











The Norton 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 


Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 
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Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 North Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
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Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass 
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TEACHERS 


who are looking for opportunities in the teaching field 
should not fail to avail themselves of our highly spe- 
cialized Placement Service. We are looking for men and 
women with a vision for future advancement in their line. 
Our company offers Service which is unique. Write for 
our application blank and booklet for full information. 


The Cleveland Vocational Bureau Company 


214 COWELL & HUBBARD BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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TUTTI “ME T0 HEADQUARTERS 
AGENCY Unexcelled Service 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO OTHER OFFICES 
WM. RUFFER, A.M k Manager Portland, Ore. No. W. Bank Bldg. 
W.B MOONEY, A. M.. .Assisant Manager Minneapolis, Minn., Lumbe 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Exchange Building 
LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 
Y 
NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 
In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 
‘ r) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
Ceeeaneaneensnagienl itiiiiiit 
Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire » better locality 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. You want 


to know what train will take you there and when it starts. The superintendent 
in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, “I desire to locate near 
enough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a_ possi- 
bility.” On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, “We especially 


“eed a man who can ce gga % the school and lend some aid in 
direct the physical activities TEACHERS modern languages. For the right 
sort of a man a rather siieecdins salary would be offered.”” Our North Dakota man 
fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, 
but by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 


was and when to get it. An experience of 35 years bring agen 
cations from so many teachers and schools that we TIME- TABLE 


can ae, 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. 


The Pratt Teachers’ hones 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENC aci 


650 Northern Pacific Avenue 
FARGO, N. D. 
A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. 
You should investigate. 


Very good wages are being offered. 
Write today for further information. 

W. L. STOCKWELL, President 

8 years State Supt. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County Supt. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901 Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


TEACHERS © *S¥r0x 
AGENCY 


Eighteen Years of | Real Service 
to School Boards 


PARKER “=== 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, S. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 


FISK 


Service to 
Teachers and School Boards 








For High Schoole—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 
Teachers Wanted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normai 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
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We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. The past year 
we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 
papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by our repre- 
sentatives direct. 
A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
us your needs. 


and Physical Education, 19th 
PFECLALISTS’ 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


year. Covers all states. Tell 
FDUCATIONAL BURFAU Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





S 











CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE BDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 


RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us. WH CAN BRING YOU TOGRTHER. 


Ww. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 








MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Free membership to teachers. 
when asked by school officials. 
one candidate for a vacancy. 


Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
For the protection of our members we nominate only 
Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 
We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


Agency 








Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW 
also for free booklet: ‘“‘How to Apply” 











The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. Our Motto: 
“Service First.”” Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. 






































Good Medicine. 
The debate on the new schoolhouse question 


was at its height. Dr. X., a local physician, 
considered the proposed plans too elaborate... “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that the school board 
should have given us some choice. Instead they 
have one plan, a $150,000 pill which we must 
take or leave.” 

The chairman of the board was upon his feet in 
a minute. “Mr. Moderator,” he said, “I felt kind 
of sick the other day. My chest was a little tight 
and I had a bad cough. My wife told me to go to 
Dr. X. I did and he gave me a pill. Gentlemen, 
if this “building” pill will do the town of Y as 
much good as the Doctor’s pill did me, we had 
better take it and take it quickly.” 

The Necessary First. 

Patience was the opject of the lesson, and to 
illustrate her point the teacher drew on the black- 
board a picture of a small boy sitting on the 
bank of a stream, fishing. 

“You see this lad, children,” she said, beaming 
on her pupils. “He is fishing. Well, even the 
pleasure of fishing requires patience. He must 
be prepared to sit and wait. He must have pa- 
tience.” 

For a little while longer she dilated on the 
beauties of being patient. 

Ther came the time for her to test her work. 

“Now, then, can any of you boys tell me what 
we need most when we go fishing?” she invited. 

Like one voice came a chorus from the class: 

“Worms!” 


“Now, Edwin, asked the teacher of the juvenile 
class, “what is the meal we eat in the morning 
called?” 

“Oatmeal,” was the little fellow’s prompt reply. 

Active Movement in Tarts. 

Young Tommy returned from school in tears 
and nursing a black eye. 

“I’ll pay Billy Dobbs off for this in the morn- 
ing!” he wailed to his mother. 

“No, no,” she said. “You must return good for 
evil. I’ll make you a nice jam tart, and you must 
take it to Billy and say: ‘Mother says I must 
return good for evil, so here’s a tart for you.’” 

Tommy demurred, but finally consented. The 
next morning he returned in a worse plight and 
sobbed: 

“I gave Billy the tart and told him what you 
said, and then he blacked my other eye, and says 
you’re to send him another tart to-morrow.” 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph., 

Wanted to Help Both. 

A little boy at school saw his teacher faint and 
fall. In the confusion it was impossible to keep 
so many heads cool, and the little ones flocked 
round the unconscious lady and her sympathetic 
colleagues. But this small boy kept both his 
color and his coolness. 

Standing on a bench and raising his hands, he 
exclaimed: “Please, teacher, can I run and fetch 
father. He makes coffins.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

Keeping Up With Teacher. 

The teacher was instructing his class in a very 
interesting course of experiments, and noticing 
some of the pupils not paying proper attention, 
he said: 

“Now, you know, I can not attend to you and 
my experiments at the same time. If anything 
goes wrong the whole laboratory, and we with it, 
will be blown into the air. Come a little closer, 
boys, so that you may follow me better.”—Pitts 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 





Miss Primary—Professor Obscuranty delivered 
quite a long lecture before the teachers’ meeting 
yesterday. 

Miss Kindergarten—What did he talk about? 

Miss Primary—He didn’t say. 
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TEACHING SCHOOL. 
By Dorothy Allan. 
There isn’t much money in teaching school— 
I turn with a longing glance 
From the fluffs and frills that a girl might wear— 
And a book’s an extravagance. 
But the air. blows sweet with grass new-mown, 
And the children bend to their task; 
Hearts to open and minds to lead 
What more could a teacher ask? 
The room is small and the light is poor, 
And there’s chalk dust over the floor; 
But future citizens come and go 
Each day through my open door; 
There’s a glimpse of green from the neighboring 
trees, 
And a glint of the water’s blue 
Oh, Maker of Money and Lover of Ease, 
I wouldn’t exchange with you. 
There are piles of papers to mark in red. 
There are problems that numb the brain, 
But what is defeat when each shining dawn 
Brings the will to begin again? 
A flag floats high from the schoolyard pole 
And—maybe I’m just a fool, 
But of all the tasks that the world could give 
I’m glad that I’m teaching school. 
Brown Alumni Monthly. 


Virtue Rewarded. 

The teacher had told the pupils the story of 
Washington and his little hatchet, and had then 
shown them an engraving which depicted two 
small boys standing in a repentant attitude, “ex- 
plaining things to mother.” 

The title of the picture was “The Truth- 
tellers,” and the children were asked to write a 
composition thereon. 

This was little Johnnie’s effort: 

“One day mother left me in the house all alone. 
Pretty soon Tommy Jones came along and said 
lets go swimming. My mother won’t let me. Ah, 
come on. So I went. When mother came back 
she said what makes your hair so wet. I said 
mother I can not tell a lie I went swimming. 
And she said Johnnie I’m glad you took a bath.” 

-Life. 





Educational Science. 


“What is your idea of Einstein’s theory of re- 
lativity?” asked the young reporter of the famous 
school superintendent. 

“IT heartily endorse it,” said the superinten- 
dent. 

“Then you understand it?” queried the re- 
porter. 

“Young man, if I thoroughly understood all the 
theories which I endorse, I should not be able to 
endorse them—and I should not be superinten- 
dent very long.” 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
Issue Manual Training Bulletin. The Oliver 
Machinery Company has begun the publication 
of a special “Bulletin for Manual Training 
Teachers.” The first issue contains general arti- 
cles on the use of woodworking machinery and 
illustrated descriptions of the chief Oliver pro- 
ducts for schools. Teachers who desire the Bul- 
letin will be gladly placed on a free mailing list. 
A New Victrola Publication. The Education 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, has just issued a new pamphlet on the cor- 
relation of the victrola with English and Ameri- 
can literature instruction. The book lists all 
available Victor records and describes them. 


NEW PRODUCTS. 

New Educational Records. Anthony’s Oration 
from Julius Caesar has been rendered by Mr. E. 
H. Sothern and is offered as a double record by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. The re- 
cord is especially prepared for use in literature 
and public speaking classes. 

Rapid Belt Sander. The Oliver Machinery 
Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., has announced 
the marketing of its new 126 Belt Sander for use 
in woodworking shops, molding mills and man- 
ual training schools. The machine is intended 
for rapid sanding and polishing of all kinds of 
moldings, flat and straight surfaces and built-up 
pieces, as well as the polishing of metals. 

The machine is designed for quickness in ac- 
tion, convenience and safety for the operator, and 
for increased production in the shop. It has a 
special ball-bearing attachment which makes for 
easy running of the table and for the convenience 
of the operator. 

The machine weighs only 1,400 pounds and 
takes up a floor space 72 inches in width. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. Dietrick Joins Keystone. Mr. H. O. Diet- 
rick for five years superintendent of schools at 
Kane, Pa., has resigned to become Director of 
the Educational Department of the Keystone 
View Company for New York and Eastern 
Canada. Mr. Dietrick will make his headquar- 
ters in Kane for the present. 

Mr. Dietrick has won recognition because of 
his progressive innovations in a small city and 
has received flattering offers from educational 
authorities. He has lectured and written exten- 
sively for educational magazines. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Training for the Public Profession of the Law. 
By Alfred Zantsinger Reed. Bulletin No. 15, 
1921, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City. This study is divi- 
ded into eight parts, the first section taking the 
form of a general summary. It offers a study 
of the historical development of the profession 
and a review of the principal contemporary prob- 
lems of legal education with some account of con- 
ditions in England and Canada. 

Determination of a Spelling Vocabulary Based 
Upon Written Correspondence. By William N. 
Andersen. Published by the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. The pamphlet presents the results of 
an attempt to determine a spelling vocabulary and 
includes a critical account of the contributions of 
a number of authors who have been working 
along the same line. In all, 3,723 letters of adults 
engaged in 35 different occupations and callings 
were studied. The letters were classified into 
general and special groups and word lists were 
made of the vocabularies. The final list of words 
as compiled by the teachers and pupils reached 
3,087 words. 

Annual Report of the Business Agent of the 
School Committee of Boston, Mass., for the year 
ending January, 1921. Wm. T. Keough, business 
Agent. The report includes the standard report 
on the financial statistics of the schools and 
data on the per capita school costs. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 

Blower Co. 

Heat 


American 
Moline 
ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
Payne Company, F. 8S. 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
Chieago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
AUTO BODIES 
Steiner & Co., J. J. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Rowles Co., FE. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK LEATHER 
Keratol Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Rarnes Co., A. S. 
Charles Company, Thomas 
Edueational Publishing Co 


Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
Heath & Co., D Cc. 


Monghton. Mifflin Co 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Little, Brown & Company 
Longmans, Green & Co 
The MacMillan Company 
Merriam Co., G. & C 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co., A. N. 


Pttwar Jenae & Son 
Roberts & Meck 
Vale University Press 


Book Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Paddock Cork Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company. The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo B 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
National Terra Cotta Company 
Republic Fireproofing Co. 
CAFETERIA FOUIPMENT 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 
CLOCKS—PROG RAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfe. Co 
Standard Flectriec Time Co 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co. 
Rinney & Smith 
National Cravon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 
DEAFENING 
Cabot, Ine., Samuel 
DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
DIFFUSELITE FIXTURES 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
DIPLOMAS 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Universal Fixture Corp 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Mutschler Brothers Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Shelhion & Co. S. #. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 


World 


QUILT 


DKAWING 


Devoe 


MATERIALS 
& Raynolds Company 


I 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Christiansen, C 
Economy Drawing Table 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Mfg. Company, N. O 
Spence Mfg. Company 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

Fitzpatrick & McElroy 

ERASERS 
l’almer Company, The 
RNowles Company, E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
National Wood Renovating Co 
Weber Costello Company 

FENCES—WIRE & IRON 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 


& Mfg. Co. 


Nelson 


Rundle 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 


Van Kannel Revolving Door Co 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 


Asbestos Buildings Co 


FLAGS 
Company 
‘anvas Goods & Flag Co 


FLAG POLES 
Chieago Canvas Goods & Flag Co 
Nelson Mfg. Co N. 0. 
Newark Steel Post Co 


FLOOR DEAFENING 


Cabot. Ine., Samuel 


FLOORING, MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 


FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Co., Philip 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Seating Co. 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
. J. School Furniture Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., FE. W. A 
Scientific Seating Co 
Standard School Equipment Co 
FURNACES 
Hero Furnace Company, The 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 


Annin & 
Chicago ( 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATERS 

Charter Oak & Stove Mfr Co 


Hero Furnace Company, The 
Smith System Heating Co 
Virginia School Supply Company 
Watermian-Waterbury Co., The 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
Dunham Company, ©. A 
Webster & Co., Warren 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
Sayley Mfg. Company 
, INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Lewis, Samuel 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson [Products Co., Theo. B 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Charles Company, Thos 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., KE. H 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co 








LIQUID SOAP 
Imperial Krass Mfg. Co 
tobertson Products Co Theo. B 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Suvuneborn Sous, 

LOCKERS 

Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Stee Locker Co 


on Steel Locker Co. 
ederal Steel 

i n Metallic 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 


Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
M ANU AL Te. AINING BENCHES 
Coal ila “teh wl Sr pply Co 


0) ver " Mas hinery Co 

Sheldon & Co FE. A 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Company, A. J. 

Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Ruseell & Sons Co., Albert 
Williams, Ine., John 


MICROSCOPES 

Ranseh & Lomb Optical Co. 

Spencer Lene Company 

MOTION PICTURE 
mtinental Sales 

Reves Corporation 

litzpatrick & McElroy 


MACHINES 


Cc orp 


Victor Animatograph Co 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds Co 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
PATER TOWELS 
A PP. W. Paper Company 
Tinlden Patent Rook Cover Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Prodrets Co., Then. BR 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 


Crelone Fence Co 


PAPER TOWEL 

Palmer Company, The 
PASTE 

Paste Company 

PENCILS 

American Crayon Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co. 

Faber, Eberhard 

PIANOS 

Piano Co. 

Piano Company 

Barnes & Strohber 

& Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

pe ugo Canyas Goods & Flag Co 
icago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 

pee Mfg. Co., Fred 

Newark Steel Post Company 


FIXTURES 


Commercial 


Jackson 
Miessner 
Smith, 
Steger 


PLUMBING 


Itrunsw le 


FIXTURES 
k-Balke-Collender Co 


(Chemical Toilet Corp 

Clow & Sons. James B 

IIlaas Co., Philip 

tlof!mann & Lillings Mtg Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg ympany 
Nelson Mfg. Companys N. Oo 


Rundle-Spence 
Speakman Co. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Fence Co 

PORTABLE SCILOOLNOUSES 
Alexander Lumber Company 
American Portable House Co 
Armstrong Co The 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp 
Rossert & Sons, Louis 
Togan-Stiles Company 


Mfg. Company 


Cyclone 


The 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Rausch & Lomb Optical Co 


Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Speneer Lens Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 


RECORD 
Willlams & Sons, 


SYSTEMS 
Inec., C. F 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 
SCALES 
Chicago Scale Company 
SCENERY 


Twin City Seenie Co. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Central Seientifie Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Rowles Company. E. W. A 
Schaar & Company 


Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
SCISSORS 
Boker Cutlery & Ho we. Co. 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., The 
SHEARS 
Boker Cutlery & Hidwe. Co. 
SHOWERS 


Hofmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL 
Palmer Company, 
Couch Co., Ine 


SYSTEMS 
The 
» ae Ge 
SPRING HINGES 
Lawson Mfg. Company 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL LUMBER, 
Pressed Steel Co 
STEEL SASHES 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


National 


TEMPERATURE 


TABLES 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TELEP HON . Sse TEMS 
Conch Co., Ine., § 


Screw Machine Feakes ts Corp. 


REGULATION 

Company 
THERMOMETERS 

Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company 
TOILET PAPER 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

almer Company, The 

Roberteon Produets Co., 


duhnson Service 


Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Vitrolite Company. The 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company. The 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Moline Heat 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
WAGONS 
Steiner & Co.. J. J. 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company. The 
WARDROBES 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vuleanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co 
WATER COOLERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co., The 
WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Aeroshade Company 
Draper Shade Co., 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver oO. 


Walger Awning Company 
Whitcomb & Boyce 


WIRE GUARDS 
Oyclone Fence Co, 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Seated Machinery Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Sheldon & Company, EB. H. 


u. 


Luther O, 


REFERENCE INDEX 


rage 
\eroshade Company 111 
\. P. W. Paper Company 7 
Alexander Lumber Co 67 
Amercian Banking Machine Co 68 
American Blower Co 3 
American Book Company 104 
American Crayon Co .-117 
American Portable House Co ‘ 
American Seating Co u& lb 


American Vuleanized Fibre Co 112 





American Woodworking Mach. Co.122 
Annin & Co Sent eeehocoegees 119 
Armor Clad Mfg. Co., The vical 
Armstrong Co., The . 122 
Asbestos Building Co 128 
Austral Window Co ith Cover 
barnes Company, A, §S 104 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. ..- 108 
Bayley Mfg. Company ke deeee Tae 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co..... 74 
Binney & Smith Co 116 
Blair Company, J. C re a 
toker Outlery & Hdwe, Co » 119 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 22 
Brunswick, Balke Collender Co . 90 
Cabot, Ine., Samuel 66 
Central Scientifie Co 91 
« arles Co Thomas 124 
Chemical Toilet Corp 22 
Chi o Apparatus Company. 10? 
Cc} Canvas Goods & Flag Co.123 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 92 
Chieago Seale Co icc 
Christiansen, © ..103 
Cleveland Seating Co aoe 21 
Clow & Sons, James B . 8 
Columbia School Equip. Works.... 98 
Columbia School Supply Co 22 
Commercial Paste Company 116 
Continental Sales Corp 101 
Couch Co., S. H 115 
Cyclone Fence Company 63 
Dahlstrom Metallie Door Co 83 
Devoe & Raynolds 82 
DeVry Corporation, The 100 
Dixon Crueible Co., Jos 116 
Dow Company, The 84 
Draper Shade Co Luther O 112 
: "ld Manufacturing Co 119 
Dunham Company, C. A x 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 87 
Durand Steel Locker Co 75 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. 1 
Fdneational Publishing Co 108 
Empire Seating Co 64 & 65 


Page 
Faber Co Fberhard 116 
Federal Steel Fixture Co.. 25 
Vitzpatrick & McElroy ooo 0182 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The a 
Ginn & Company ...107 
Gregg Publishing Company 107 
Htaus Company, Philip cscseses 98 
Heath & Co., D. C — 
Hero Furnace Co., The 660s0%enee 
Heywood-Wakefield Company....... 98 
lioffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 99 
Itolden Patent Book Cover Co .105 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co ; 78 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 

Ass'n 26 
Jackson Piano Company 3rd Cover 
Johnson Service Company 61 
Kawneer Mfg. Co A 9 
Keenan Struct, Slate Co.. oo. 60 
Keratol Company ; ». +120 
Kewaunee Mfg. Oompany........... 16 
Keystone View Co ; 00000sen0c5eee 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor. picceegdtia ee 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co ‘ 111 
Lippineott Company, J. B..........107 
Longmans, Green & Co 108 
Lupton’'s Sons Co., David . 86 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co . 78 
MacMillan Company, The . 106 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 72 & 81 
Mershon & Morley Co ; 6 
Miessner Piano Company 77 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J, B. 25 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co 0500 0e00me 
Minter Homes  —apieenng ee . & 
Moline Heat, The Pr 
Moulding Brick Company, Thos.... 66 
Narragansett Machine Co ‘ 69 
National Crayon Co e aoc 
National Pressed Steel Co 86 
National Terra Cotta Company.2d Cov 
National Wood Renovating Co., 

The 118 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 1 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 23 & 96 
N. J. School Furniture Co a» 
Newson & Company 106 & 12% 
N. Y. Silleate Book Slate Co 124 
Norton Door Closer Co , 124 
Nystrom & Co., A. J ' 109 

iver Machinery Co : » + ABZ 
Paddock Cork Co , eee 112 
Palmer Co., A. N ‘ : ‘ 108 
Palmer Co., The ee o« 90 
Payne Company, F. 8 aon 16 


Page 

Peabody School Furniture Co....... 17 
Peckham, Liuse & Co.......sceree0. 25 
Peerless Unit Vent. GCo..........e0 96 
Pe. Weel. Cee Gtrccisssvnastéons 60 
Peterson & Co., Leonard............ 99 
Tg, Be B se. ceckds de tnnoots 8Y 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac............00- 108 
Prepeiee Bee Ge, 25.6. cas ssatedbonthe 1 
eee: Me BONER déces cocassescanme 123 
Robertson Produe ts Co. ’ Theo. B..121 
mOWORS Gis, Be Wis. Mincccssoovekscens 23 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.......cceee. o4 
Russell & Sons Oo., Albert......... 124 
Sanl Products Co., The............. 79 
Sargent & Co pboescoeossvens 74 
BSehaar | COMPO. in ccccicencavccse 108 


Sclentifie Seating. Ine Le S 18 


Serew Machine Products Corp TTir, 112 
Beton Os! I: Mis cisteckats tanta 99 
Smith, Barnes & Strohber robceen see 70 
Smith System Heating Co.......... 122 
Sonneborn Sons, L.............. 95 & 96 
Speakman Company .............s«. 78 
Spencer Lens Company.............. 100 
Spencer Turbine Company........... 2 
Standard Conveyor Company....... 86 
Standard Electric Time Co......... 110 
Standard School Equip. Co......... 18 
Steele Mfg. Co., Ollver C.......... 122 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Oo...... lll 
Steiner & Co., Ine., J. Ticcscrocdees 121 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth............ 111 
Twin City Seewle OO.iseescccccceccs 115 
Underwood Typewriter Go.......... 113 
Union School Furnishing Co......... 123 
OD. &, . ROO Gi. ci scaccacsdnedocs 2 
Universal Fixture Corpé@ration...... 103 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co.... 11 
Victor Animatograph Co............ 100 
Victor Talking Machine Co......... 59 
Virginia School Supply Co.......... 122 
Vitrolite Company, The............. 88 
Vonnegut Hardware Go............. 85 
Walger Awning Company........... 115 
Waterman-Waterbury Company..... 121 
Wever Coated Gissaisds ddveescen cas a 
Webster & Company, W arren oe veves 62 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ a7 
Weleh Mig: Ge.. WW. rnbscnss «vee 
Whiteomb & Boyce Co.............. 119 
W'ider-Pike Thermometer Co....... 114 
Wihittases,” Bee... SOR... soscctedhanes 124 
Wilson Ct, Ge Drocccccdeswannee 115 
World Book Company............... 107 
Yale University Press............... 1044 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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ASBESTOS 


SCHOOL HOUSE 











What do we mean by Fireproof? 


The term fireproof has been very loosely used. Many 
so-called fireproof materials are not fireproof at all once 
the flames reach them. When we say that the materials in 
Asbestos school houses are fireproof we mean that they 
absolutely won’t burn. 


ASBESTOS 
Fire proof SCHOOL HOUSES 


These buildings are made with one or two 


No paint rooms and we ship them to you complete. 
: Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- 
No repairs ee ee | 


tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of 
selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- 
fore absolutely fireproof. 


Write for descriptive booklet today! 


Department § 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia | 
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Actual use shows what a Miessner Does 
Try one in Your School for 10 days Free 


Many of the most prominent school boards of the country es with the Miessner that would be lost if she were half- 
have begun their use of the Miessner Piano by ordering just 


idden behind an ordinary bulky piano! 
one for trial in the classroom and have been so well pleased >: : : : 

| Lay a ; : Piano accompaniment in every classroom 
with it thev have sent in large orders tor additional Miessners : 


; > \ SS oT Ss Oo ¢ > CE 
Nadead wanes she ta ted sieaienain shcuers he Miessner is so light that two boys can 


this t be the ideal instrument for sch 4 f f f t move it from room to room. Thus espe- 
his to be the ide: I or schoo A tew of scores of repea 


music cially if vou have a Miessner on each floor— 
-_ . orders for Miessners from you can easily bring it into the classroom 
> T~a~ T S » mWpoO a S a | 10°] ] ~ Repe: . . ° turer - 
he Miessner 1s the original small upright schools: Seedee  Goeden where the music is needed. ‘This is so much 
, . 7 te . . net - J) “we ‘ . 
with full size 7 octave key board, designed Chicago, Il ....--..... 4 138 more efficient than marching the class into 
by C. H. Jackson, master of piano construc St. Louis, Mo .......... 1 36 the room where the piano is. 

e thaa: Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 37 ar — ; a ee 
tion. It is built by the Jackson Piano Com Dallas "Tex ; 39 No piano has a more beautiful, clearer or 
pany, by men who give their entire time and Schenectady, N. Y. l 27 purer tone than the Miessner. It has been 

a a Joliet, Hl...... trees -- | 12 plaved in the largest auditorium and has car- 
study to the small piano, in a tactory that Cornell University, N. Y. 1 25 : 
hi ; he \I; Duluth. Minn , 12 ried perfectly to every person in an audience 

. cas oe | ieee. » Minn........... 2 nip : 

produces nothing but the lessnel ———u_“- ' 10 of 3.000. 
' Cleveland Heights, O.... 1 12 Yet tl . = | | ; a 
Specially adapted to school needs Akron, O........ | 21 ; l€ special reduced prices given to 
ry a \1 ; leal { Cedar Rapids, Ia. . 1 10 schools brings the cost of a Miessner down 
le size of the Miessner makes it ideal for ‘Newels 27 f 

| , Cleveland, ©.......... ql = to a sum lower even than that of the cum- 
ClLASSTOON) 18e bersome upright. 
he teacl er, seated at It, Can see her notes and look ove} the \ richer, fuller tone than costlier, larger instruments 
top of the instrument directly into the faces of the children Costs no more than even an ordinary upright piano 
How much vitalitv and enthusiasm she can give to her class Has already proved its worth in school use 


The MIESSNER 


10 days free trial COUPON 
reduced price to schools Clip this coupon and mail today 


The Jackson Piano Co., 
122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Let us send you a Miessner to try out in your own 


schoolroom for ten days, free. Find out for yourself Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of 
what a help, what a saving of time and trouble the your ten-day trial offer, and special ‘priee to sence We 

Miessner can be to you. You take no risk in trying it, 

for you may return it at the end of the 10 days if you Name 

are not entirely satisfied. We pay for the freight both 

ways. Sel 

Mail the coupon today! Get complete details of our 

plan that enables you to get this remarkable piano, Positior 

with all its unusual advantages, at even less cost than 

an ordinary upright. City 











THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


122 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos. 











eAUSTRAL SELF-BALANCING 
VENTILATING WINDOWS 


FOR SCHOOL ROOMS 











AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
BETTER VENTILATION 


Recognizing the absolute neces- 
sity of proper ventilation, those 
entrusted with the far-reaching 
responsibilities of School Man- 
agement will want to do every- 
thing in their power to encour 
age everything that tends to pro- 
vide better air in the school 
rooms, and to discourage every- 
thing that tends to prevent it. 

Ilow often do teachers and 
pupils neglect to open windows 


that should be opened, and for no 


other reasons except these two: 


1.—The windows are hard to open 


and close. 


) ° : 
-.—Or, opening them creates an 


undesirable draft. 


Both drawbacks are absolutely 


overcome by Austral Windows. 


Austral Windows are so accu- 





rately balanced that they can 


easily be managed by a child. 


EASILY OPENED AND CLOSED 


VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFT 


This photograph shows how the outside air enters the room without striking the heads or 
the feet of the pupils—the two points of the anatomy most susceptible to “catching cold.” Viti- 


ated air is forced out at the top of the window. 


The Austral Window here shown has a horizontal (instead of a vertical) opening between 


the two sash at the center, which admits fresh air without draft even on the most blustery day. 
The aperture thus created is 10 to 12 inches wide and extends the full width of the window. 


On mild days fully 90% of the entire window area is available. 


AUSTRALWINDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 














